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TURKISH tobacco has been supreme for 
cigarettes for generations. 


No other tobacco for cigarettes has 
ever approached Turkish for natural Flavor 
and Satisfaction. 


Therefore — MURAD, made only of the 
most select and finest grades of Turkish to- 
bacco, represents the Acme of Perfection in 
cigarettes — and MURAD is the World’s 

largest selling High Grade 
Turkish cigarette. 


REMEMBER—Wwe do not puta 
“mere pinch” of Turkish in 
MURAD—we put in 100% pure 
Turkish of the best grades 
grown — carefully selected by 
experts. 


If you think any cigarette 
that is not 100% Turkish gives 
anything like the Satisfaction 
and Enjoyment of MURAD—try 
MURAD and 


"Judge for Yourself—!” 
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Victrola XI, $150 
EAR after year the Victrola contin- lala alan 
ues its pre-eminent position in the 

musical world and the group of artists 
who entrust their reputations to it con- 
tinues to include the truly great of each 
decade. These facts must compel your 
attention and justify your choice when 
you buy Victrola instruments and rene ea A 

records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. ee eee eee 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N.J. 
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This snapshot of Bailey Mil- 
lard, journalist, editor and 
author, has more than ordinary” 
justification, for it was he who 
“discovered’”’ and published to 
the world Edwin Markham’s 
famous poem, “The Man with 
the Hoe’’ 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SUNSET MAGAZzINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners.is preferred. 


U 


Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 

Postoffice as second- 

class matter. 
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Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, 
furnishes every element a baby needs 
to grow and develop as Nature intends. 






Send today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 















Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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First 
Mortgage 
Bonds 


Legal for Savings 
Banks’ Investment 
are always a safe 
security to buy. 
When you can get 
First Mortgage 
Bonds to yield as 
high as 8%, and 
free from personal 
property tax in 
California, you 
owe it to yourself 
to take advantage 
of the opportunity. 


It is possible to buy 
such bonds at the 
present time. Cir- 
culars describing 
these securities will 
be mailed you on 
request. 


GIRVIN & MILLER 
KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


National Bank of Commerce Building 
SEATTLE 

















Western 


Finance 








should be addressed to the Financial Editor 


A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
and should be accompanied by return postage 























Falling Security Values 


The Bottom Has Been Reached and 
Prices Are Rebounding 


% HAT shall I do to make some 
money?” 
“Buy rentes, government 
’ 


bonds.’ 

“But,” in surprise, “the streets of Paris 
are running with blood.” 

“That 1s the reason you are able to buy 
these securities at 60,” in which reply is 
wrapped up the whole psychology of op- 
portunity in investments. 

Time of the dialogue: The commune in 


Paris, following the Franco-Prussian 
war. 
The interrogator: A friend looking for 
Seip: 


The philosopher who replied: Anselm 
Rothschild, of the great international 
banking house of the name, w hich, gener- 
ation after generation since Wellington 
defeated Napoleon at Waterloo and the 
first Baron Rothschild laid the foundation 
of the enduring Rothschild fortune, has 


_ bought when everybody else wanted to 


| instant 


sell. 

In this historical anecdote is to be found 
a lesson for the investors of today in 
America. True, our streets are not 

“running with blood,” but we have been 
passing through a time of great unrest, 
financial dislocation and industrial de- 
pression. The mere fact that these un- 
certainties have to a large extent para- 
lyzed initiative and curtailed interest in 
the buying of securities, is in itself the 
very reason for the discriminating and 
cautious investor to act. 

The country is not going to smash. 
There will be no panic—the danger of 
that passed with the closing days of 1920. 
Men’s minds have been depressed and 
that always causes depression in the 
quoted values of securities. 


Safety and Yield 


It is to be remembered that quoted 
value and real, or intrinsic, value are two 
different things. Quoted values have an 
and never-ceasing interest for 


| speculators who are concerned only with 
| fluctuations and not with values as such. 


The true investor concerns himself only 


| in an academic way with the more or less 


constant swinging to and fro of prices in 
their temporary aspects. What he wants 
to know is the general trend; the minor 
movements are to him of little impor- 
tance. This is so because he predicates 
his investments upon only two things: 


first, the price at which he can buy, and, 
secondly, the probable ultimate value his 
investment will attain. Meanwhile he is 
concerned only with the element of safety 
and yield, and adaptability to his indi- 
vidual needs. 

All things considered, this is the time 
when a man or woman with money to in- 
Vest should be looking about for the safest 
and most profitable channel in which to 
employ available funds. Only good se- 
curities should be considered—those that 
have back of them a long and unimpaired 
record of earnings under varying condi- 
tions. While it is a time when commit- 
ments can safely be made if judgment in 
selection is used, it is not a time to buy 
indiscriminately or to make ventures in 
untried fields, or to get tangled up in en- 
terprises that have not withstood the re- 
adjustment process which every manner 
of business is passing through. 


Reasons for Fluctuation 


People who are not experienced in in- 
vestment matters are often impelled to 
hold off by the spectacle of the very high- 
est class of securities declining along with 
those whose value is not so well deter- 
mined. This is a mistake. Declines, 
even though they may extend over long 
periods of time, when caused by general 
conditions and being in no wise related to 
unfavorable developments specifically af- 
fecting a bond or stock, have no relation 
to the ultimate outcome of an inv estment 
one may hold. One reason why “good” 
securities seem to decline easily in a 
liquidating market is that such securities 
can always be sold. When people who 
have over-extended their operations are 
compelled to unload, it usually is the good 
securities that they ‘sell first; and simply 
because there is a constant market for 
them. Naturally the absorptive power 
of a falling market is not nearly so strong 
as when the market is advancing and 
everybody wants to buy. 

It is when everybody is pressing to sell 
that the shrewd investor finds his oppor- 
tunity. Being in funds, he is able to pick 
up at a fraction of real value what others 
are compelled to sacrifice. That has been 
the case for many months past, or ever 
since the great liquidating movement 
set in. 

No man may know when the bottom 
has been reached or the top attained, 


except in retrospect. He who sits back in 
an attempt to get the advantage of the 
last declining quotation usually “misses 
his market” and either does not buy at 
all or pays a higher price than would 
otherwise have been the case had not his 
cupidity gotten the better of his judg- 
ment. Asa general proposition it may be 


stated that purchases of prime investment | 


securities at this time are justified from 
any point of view. 
lower—they will go higher. 


The long continued decline in the | 


quoted prices of securities has occasioned 
much comment and some apprehension, 
but it is to be wondered if those who have 
felt some measure of alarm have stopped 


to consider that securities prices relatively | 





Quoted prices may go | 
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THERE’S Aeon SAFE INVESTMENT 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


THE PRIVILEGE of having electricity, 
gas, water and telephone service in 
your home is the good of safe invest- 
ment. In rapidly growing communities 
the extension of this essential service 
to new homes depends upon your in- 


vestment in utility bonds. 





have not gone as low as have the basic 
commodities, such for instance as cotton, 
copper, lumber, coal, wool, and foodstuffs. 
What has been happening in commodities 
is a drastic corrective of the inflation from 
which the whole world has suffered for 
many years past. The pushing up to un- 
heard of heights of the cost of the necessi- 
ties of life was to some extent the natural 
outgrowth of conditions that always ac- | 
company war-time. But in addition to | 
this there was the profiteering or specula- | 
tive aspects as represented by individual | 
and collective efforts to jack up prices at 
the expense of the consumer. This was | 
done arbitrarily, advantage being taken 
of a condition of scarcity, and many of the 
exploiters have been hoist by their own 
petard when the inevitable collapse oc- 
curred. 


Properly selected, such bonds are 
safe. They are readily marketable at | 
all times. They pay an attractive in- 
come. They are a good investment for 
your funds. Co-oreration with a rep- 
house insures a 


utable ‘nvestment 


proper selection of bonds. 


We always have a well-selected list 
of attractive utility bonds to offer 


our clients. Our hydro-electric 





issues are particularly attractive. 
Ask for Booklet CHS describing ! 


Look Ahead hon. | 
Securities have declined for an entirely 
different reason. The stream of liquid 
capital was diverted into industrial, com- | 
mercial, and speculative channels wherein 
vastly greater profits were to be made 
although a proportionate risk was as- 
sumed. Money was tight and scarce in 
supply, which is always a cause of a down- 
ward movement in stocks and bonds. 
There is a difference between putting 
money into a long-time investment and 
into something that is seasonal only or 
which must be sold before it deteriorates, 
goes out of style, or the temporary de- 
mand for it abates. The things repre- b ad 
sented by good bonds and good stocks are S 
here year after year functioning in times >. 
of expansion as well as retrenchment, and 
they have a certain unyielding character 
as to durability, so to speak. | 
In calculating ahead one should not be | 
misled by what is happening to things of 
a transitory nature. Of course the whole | 
world is suffering from a natural reaction; | 
it is so with men, with institutions, and | 
with values. No man in health and full 
possession of his faculties but believes he | 
will come through the ordeal safe and | 
sound and as good in every way as before 
the equilibrium of the universe was dis- 
turbed. As a matter of fact, will he not 
consider himself stronger in character, 
richer in experience, and more able to face 
the future with confidence? Does not the 
same assumption apply to those strongly 
intrenched activities whose bonds and 
stocks form the backbone of our American 
investments? 
In other words, by reason of this severe 


BLYTH, WITTER. & CO, 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Yeon Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 


Trust & Savings Bidg. 812 Second Ave- 
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snt this your altar too? 


VER 200,000 little boys and girls of Serbia— homeless 
and parentless— are still waifs in a desolate, poverty 
stricken country. Many of them are totally without 

any of the things that make life worth living. They need 
clothing, schooling, home life, regular meals. Isn't this 
partly your affair? Will you help some of them get these 
things? The expense is very little. 


“Adopt” a Serbian Orphan 
$6 a month—$72 a year 


Your contribution of $6 a month will 
place one orphan in a family home in 
Serbia for a year, give him clothing, 
medical and dental attention and a 
chance to go to school regularly. 
“*Adopt”® more than one if you can, Or send us 
whatever sum is convenient. Full accounting 
returned. Fill in the subscription blank below 
and mail it to us now. 


Help Today! 


Serbian Child Welfare Association, 7 West Eighth Street, New York City 


I will give toward the “adoption” of one or more orphans the amount 
indicated each month as long as needed or until cancelled by me. 

















trial, those securities that come through $300 per month- 50orphans jy, ee 
: 120 “e“ “ a 20 “ ame 
unscathed and unweakened will be all the ia eee Dae 
. . 30 “ “ e 5 “ 
more desirable when once more affairs are ee ai a. ae Adiiess o a on 





back to what is called a normal basis. 
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The Investment Banker 











Do you fully realize what the Investment 
3anker means to the Investor? Are you aware that 
it is the Investment Banker, more than anyone else, 
who is responsible for the present high standards in 
the distribution of securities ? 


— 


tieceatll 
aaaaal 


It is the Investment Banker who ‘“‘sifts 
the chaff from the wheat’—who investigates, ana- 
lyzes, and offers to you, the investor, only the security 
that is worthy of your confidence. 


——— 


re ee IONS 


It is the Investment Banker to whom 
great credit is due for the successful distribution of 
billions of dollars worth of Liberty Bonds. In the 
time of great need he turned his entire sales staff 
over to the service of his country and sold the greatest 
volume of securities in the world’s history. 
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If you have not done so already, choose 
a good Investment Banker and rely on his counsel. 
His interests are your interests. He can only prosper 
as his patrons prosper. Take him into your con- 
fidence. You will find his service invaluable. 
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PSTEST Sree ry 83 
& —— : 


We have prepared a booklet entitled ‘‘Gelling Ahead’, 
which points the way to successful investing, and 


3 


To) 


will gladly send you a free copy upon request. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
6537—137 SO. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 


Kansas City Rockford Indianapolis Milwaukee 
Detroit Cleveland 


—) 
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(CAE Da- behav 
prosperity. But it must be remembered 


that a dividend payment reflects the past Travelers Che ck S 


rather than the future. Hence an era of ten 
unprofitable business is usually marked by oa = 
a general reduction or passing altogether ; uniy of New 
ah of dividend payments. Some years ago : ane . 
ms : | when many corporations were conducted 
LAWL | with manipulation of stocks rather than 
| industrial efficiency as the uppermost 
thought in the minds of those in control, 
dividends often were paid when they were 
not earned. Surplus thus was depleted 
and working capital impaired. Such a 
course verged closely on taking money 
out of the pockets of the bondholders. 
For it must be remembered that a bond- 
holder sustains the relation of a creditor 
while a stockholder is in the position of a 
partner. During the last decade, how- 
ever, business morals have undergone 
something akin to the old-fashioned re- 
ligious revival and the integrity of busi- 
ness is today on a higher plane. 


There have been many announcements | 
of dividend reductions since the first of | 
the year. Now a cut in dividends can not | 
of course be taken as an indication of 








Take GuaRANTY TRAVELERS 
CHECKs on your vacation 
—on your motor tours— 
on your business trips. They 
are safer than cash—if lost, 
their value can be replaced. 
At banks throughout the country 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 













Looking to the Future 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


LIVERPOOL PARI 


BRUSSELS CONSTANTINOPL 









The cutting of dividends is a direct re- 
sult of the process of deflation. Hardly a 
concern in active business but was caught 
with heavy inventories at or close to the 
peak of high prices. Good management 
dictated a policy of “taking the loss” im- 
mediately, and items were charged off 


Classified Advertising 


mie 





running up into the millions. Naturally 
the balance sheets would be adversely af- 
fected and losses were shown. Companies 
that looked at the matter from this view- 
point reflect better management and in- 
dicate a well-defined idea of what is due 
both the stockholders and bondholders. 
A company that did not write off inven- 
tory losses might show a “paper’’ profit 
but it would not be a real profit, and this 

| would mean only trouble in future. This 

| may explain in part many dividend reduc- 
tions. To the bondholder such a course 
of procedure should be welcome as his in- 
terest has been safe-guarded, the position 
of his security strengthened, and the com- 
pany put in better shape to come through 
the readjustment period with a whole 
skin. 

Fundamentally it may be said that the 
business structure of America is sound at 
the core, the worst is behind us, and the 
future can be faced with confidence. The 
investor buying today certainly is assum- 
ing far less risk than at any time during 
the past few years. Good securities are 
cheap, they are unusually inviting from 
the standpoint of net yields, and what 
may be described as a safe opportunity 
presents itself to every man and woman 
who has saved money to invest. 

In times of depression the lack of new 
enterprises always causes unused capital 
to pile up and the interest rate to drop. 
Seven per cent and safety won’: last 
much longer. A word to the wise 1s 
sufficient. 





COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


‘*Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 


alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Cu., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature. Prompt service. (Twenty years’ ex- 
perience). Talbert & Talb®rt, 444 Talbert Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinior. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 








HELP WANTED 





Splendid clerical work opportunity. Spare 
or whole time. No canvassing, good money. 
Chautauqua Business Builders, Jamestown, N. Y. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 

Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 








LAKE TAHOE 
Round Trip $18.30 


and tax 


LIMIT 90 DAYS 


Lv. San Francisco 7:20 a. m. 
Ar. Lake Tahoe’ 6:00 p. m. 


San Francisco- Sacramento Railroad 


and 
Pierce-Arrow Auto Stage 


Oakland Depot 


San Francisco Depot 
40th and Shafter Ave. 


Key Route Ferry 
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If there were a 
Super-man 


—whose signature on pieces of sky- 
blue paper had the miraculous 
power to make your journey in 
foreign lands one unbroken trail 
of helpful attentions and personal 
courtesies, and at the same time 
was usable anywhere as actual 
money and always safe— 

Would you get those particular 
pieces of sky-blue paper with that 
signature before you traveled any- 
where? 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


are just such pieces of paper. For 
30 years their money-safety, value 
and their helpful influence to 
travelers, has been growing around 
the world with the growing inter- 
national influence of the Ameri- 
can Express Company thru its 
thousands of correspondents and 
many separate offices. 

Worthless until personally coun- 
ter-signed by the owner, these 
cheques insure themselves against 
theft or loss. 

Sterling Cheques, 5 and 10£ for 
Great Britain. French Franc 
Cheques, 200 and 400 francs—for 
France. Not subject to a varying 
exchange; proof against the sharp 
money changers. For the United 
States, Canada and all other 
countries, the Dollar Travelers 
Cheque. Buy them at Express 
Offices or at your own bank. 


For all journeys, secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations and itineraries, 
or plan your cruise or tour thru the 
American Express Travel Department. 


American Express 


Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 














A CAN OPENER 


AT That Really 
LAST! opens CANS 
Nomorelacerated fingers; no jagged edger. 

Leaves opening absolutely smooth. 

Z $1 Postpaid ~ 


CASH or C.0.D. 






AGENTS 
WANTED 


The only can opener made of heavy, substantial ma- 
terials and a real steel cutter. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Sent for $1 postpaid, or C. O. D. if desired. 
Premium Sales Dept., 460 Fourth St., San Francisco. 




















Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


A Home Remedy 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

I read the article in your valued SuNsET, 
“Here’s to Crime,” by Frederick R. Bech- 
dolt, with much interest. In fact I re- 
read it, hoping to find some tangible light 
or some suggestion to eliminate the crime 
that is prevailing throughout the land, 
and failed to find the true solution, and 
wish to suggest one. 

The good laws of the land are not made 
in the legislatures or in the halls of con- 
gress. But where are they made? If they 
are made at all, they are made by our 
mothers when they are instilling into the 
hearts and minds of children the difference 
between right and wrong, and impressing 
upon them the fact that there is just one 
walk in life and that is the straight and 
narrow path. 

I read with much pleasure recently that 
Mrs. Everett Colby of Orange, N. J., had 
declined the presidency of a women’s 
club. Mrs. Colby decided she could not 
accept the office because she had to devote 
her time to her five children, and I could 
not refrain from writing this good sensible 
woman a letter commending her for her 
action. She said “Some women I know 
contend that their duties as wives and 
mothers needn’t interfere in the least with 
club affairs—that they can attend to both. 
They say their children are being cared 
for a doting relatives, or excellent gov- 
ernesses or lovely nurses, but as a mother, 
I want my children to be my own. I 
think a mother can serve her community 
and country best by doing the best job of 


| mothering that can be done.” 


Is she right or wrong when she contends 
that children and clubs are of spanless 
spheres? J. A. Morrison. 


The Enamored Suitor 


Riverside, Cal. 
It is rather unfortunate that Wallace 
Irwin, who created the character of Hashi- 


| mura Togo, alleged Japanese school boy, 


now writing his quaint letters to SUNSET 


| each month, did not have the pleasure 


of the acquaintance of John Ah Vim. 
is a Korean living in the Hawaiian 
slands. He became enamored of a little 
house girl, half Hawaiian and half Portu- 
guese, in the family of an American resid- 
ing in a small Hawaiian town. That John 
Ah Vim had a rather serious case is evi- 
denced by his letter to Mrs. Flynn, who 
employed the little half-white maid. The 
following is an exact copy of this epistle: 
Dear Mrs. Flynn:— 
It is with faltering penmanship that I 
communication with you about the pros- 


| pective condition of your household girl 


Sarah. 


For remote time past secret passion has 
firing my bosom internally with loving for 
your girl. I have traveled all channels 
in the magnitude of my extensive juris- 
diction cruelly to smother the growing 
love knot that is being constructed within 
my insides. But the timid lamp of my 
affection, trimmed by Cupid’s productive 
hands, still nourishes my lovesick breast. 

Needles would it be for me to numer- 
ically extemporize the great conflagration 
that has generated in my head and heart. 
During the region of nightness my inter- 
lecturally cranium has been entangled in 
thoughtful attitude to my beloved con- 
sort. 

Nocturnal slumberlessness has been my 
infirmity which has beseiged my now 
degenerated constitution. My educational 
abilities have abandoned me, and I now 
cling to those lovely long tresses for your 
much coveted girl, like mariner ship- 
wrecked on rock of love. 

As to my scholastic calobre, I was 
recently ejected from Honolulu school. 
I am now masticating and will make a 
motion as soon as I can perceive the 
business of life a little laxative. 

I am of lofty and original lineage and 
independent incomes, and hoping that, 
having debated proposition for your girl, 
your mind will concordantly corrobated in 
espousing her, progeny to my tender 
bosom. 

And thereby you acquire me into your 
friendship circle as 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun An Vim. 
Hoping you are the same, as Togo says. 
ArTHUuR F. CLarKE. 


Co-operative Marketing 


Madison, Wis. 

What your editor says under the cap- 
tion “Canned Salmon and the Red Trail 
of Russia” is partially true but does not 
tell the whole story. One of the reasons 
that so much of our wealth of production 
remains unsold is that the marketing 
agencies and organizations in their efforts 
to sustain past records will not put their 
wares on the market at prices at which the 
public can afford to buy them and use 
them liberally. Little by little I have seen 
California cherries and prunes, raisins, 
almonds, English walnuts and other prod- 
ucts reach a price beyond the command of 
my purse for liberal consumption—and | 
am nota poorman but with a yearly income 
which is beyond the average. Co-opera- 
tive marketing is a good thing but when 
the management makes a luxury of a 
growth that can be produced and profit- 
ably sold at a price as a regular article of 
diet—well, something about the golden 


eggs and the goose applies. 
Ec. J. Youn. 
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a Et has nothing to do with oranges. . “Orange Pekoe” is simply an oriental term 
e to denote one of the different gradings of tea. And here is the point vou should 
i keep in mind when you buy Orange Pekoe Tea—there are three distinct gradings: 
? Flowery Orange Pekoe (tea of very finest quality) 

. Broken Orange Pekve (tea of verv choice quality) 

r Orange Pekoe (tea of average quality) 


The first two grades are very much superior to ordinarv Orange Pekoe. Ridgways 
Genuine Orange Pekoe is the finest tea procurable, because it is composed only of 
the Flowery and Broken Orange Pekoes. 

Some teas marked ‘‘Orange Pekoe”’ have avery small proportion of Orange Pekoe. 
Right there is the value in getting Genuine Orange Pekoe. 

The way to make sure of Genuine Orange Pekoe, without any doubt about it. is 
to insist firmly upon Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe. Then vou are certain to 
enjoy the superb flavor, the exquisite bouquet vou should rightfully expect in this 
superior tea. Order definitely by name and insist upon getting it. Ridgways 


| 
GOLD LABEL Genume Orange Pekoe. 


Ridgaays 
Ri igasay, 


"Tue First THING You THINK OF am 
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How many of these essen- 
tials are lacking in the soap 
you now use? 


1— Whiteness 
2—Fragrance 
3—Abundant Lather 
4—Easy Rinsing 
5—Mildness 
6—Purity 

7—“It Floats” 


Ivory Soap combines all 
seven. 




















Get this FREE 


—a generous sample package of 
Ivory Soap Flakes, the new Ivory 
Soap product for the safe launder- 
ing of silks, woolens and all fine 
fabrics without rubbing. Makes 
pretty clothes last longer. Ad- 
dress Section 27-G, Department 
of Home Economics, The Procter 

& Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, 








ISHES shining in the sun—hands as soft and white 

as if they never had touched dishwater—these are 

the rewards of the woman who uses Ivory Soap for the 
china, silver and glass. 


Ivory Soap; delightful for the toilet, is equally so for 
dishwashing. Everyone likes the thought of its clean 
sweet whiteness in connection with the dishes from 
which we eat. You will like its efficiency. Its abun- 
dant lather makes the washing easy; its perfect rinsing 
prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the 


luster of china and glass. 


Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use 
them for everything, and your daily tasks will take no 
toll from the beauty of your hands. 


IVORY SOAP |/am!] 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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The 


Heading Straight The American passengers of a Japanese 
for a Conflict ‘liner arriving on the Pacific Coast the 
With Japan other day signed a round robin protesting 

against the treatment they had received 
aboard, objecting to the insults and the insolence of the 
Japanese crew. Reports come from Japan that treatment 
of this kind is not confined to the Japanese liners; in Japan- 
ese ports American visitors in increasing numbers have 
nasty experiences. 

Compared with these occurrences, the dispute about the 
island of Yap is of minor importance. The Yap contro- 
versy can and will be settled in conference, but the attacks 
of Japanese sailors, stewards, room boys and ’ricksha men 
on Americans indicate that a bitter hatred of America and 
Americans is spreading through ever wider strata of Japan’s 
population. 

Honestly and soberly, we don’t like to see this hatred 
spread. We don’t like the way things are drifting. At the 
intersection of the roads now traveled by America and Japan 
lies war. Without sensation- 
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solemnly accepted Japan’s repeated promise to respect the 
integrity of Korea, but we never cheeped when Korea was 
annexed. We have upheld the Monroe Doctrine and will 
continue to do so at any cost, because our vifal interests are 
at stake, but China and Siberia are not vital to our existence. 
They are important to us only as potential markets. The 
trade of the seven million Canadians is of far greater im- 
portance to us than the business we do with five hundred 
million Asiatics. 

Will we, shall we fight for the difference that Japanese 
control of China and Siberia would make in our trade with 
these territories? The reward isn’t by any conceivable 
stretch of the imagination worth the tremendous cost. Shall 
we, then, fight for democracy, for liberty, for the rights of 
weak nations as we did in Europe? If we are ready for an- 
other altruistic war, why did our representative sign the 
Shantung clause? 

No, it isn’t up to us to rush to the rescue of China and 
Siberia. Europe has the same interest in these territories 

that America has. Joint 





alism and with a deep, sincere 
desire to forestall such a 
calamity, we make this state- 
ment. We have steadfastly 
refused to believe in the 
probability of so absurd, so 
unnecessary a conflict, but 
the developments of the last 
few months have been too 
startling to ignore. A radical 
change of course is necessary 
if a collision is to be avoided. 


U U 
Must America The Yap 
Fight Nippon issue wil! be 
to Save China? S&ttled 
peaceably, 


but the settlement will leave 
added soreness on both sides 
of the Pacific because neither 
side will get all it claims. 
But Yap is merely a side 
issue. The immigration ques- 
tion also is merely a_ side 
issue. Both are emphasized 
to hide the main problem. 
The real cause of the in- 
creasing strain is the insist- 
ence of the United States 
that China and Siberia be saved from the fate of Korea. 
Compared with this issue, all others are insignificant. 

Can we crawfish on the policy of the Open Door, of Chi- 
nese and Siberian integrity? .Most certainly we can. We 
went after Villa, “dead or alive.” He’s still alive, an hon- 
ored guest of the Mexican government. We are the in- 
ventors of self-determination, but we allowed the Japanese 
to take Shantung, starvation to take isolated Austria. We 





pressure will cause Japan to 
desist; this joint pressure 
should be the object of our 
diplomacy. England, France 
and Italy are indebted to us 
for saving them. Now let 
them show their gratitude by 
uniting with us in exercising 
pressure upon Japan. 

But Uncle Sam will be a 
hopeless fool if he starts sin- 
gle-handed to do some more 
chestnut - drawing for his 
European friends. 


U U 
China Does Not Sometimes 
Yet Deserve China’s 


American Help pie — 


whether it is really worth 
while to waste time and 
effort trying to save the 
hoary commonwealth from 
Japanese domination. Just 
now a bunch of selfish politi- 
cians without patriotism or 
national feeling is trying 
hard to cut the republic in 
two, thus playing directly 
into the hands of the common foe. During the last 
three years Chinese politicians have not hesitated to sell 
their country to its enemy for a mess of pottage; they 
have solicited and accepted loans from Japan, giving 
as security the revenues of state-owned railroads, and 
they have stolen most of the money thus obtained. Chinese 
military governors are now keeping under arms a million 


men, not to protect their country against aggression but to 
Ii 





Lecocg, in the Portland Telegram 


How Aggravatin 
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PHOTO BY T. W. 8. PARSONS 
At Home in the Wild 


Far from the world of cask-registers and starched collars, beyond towering mountain ranges, lies this wilderness lodge in the heart of the 
hunting and fishing country of the Northwest. To reach it the sportsman must atandon his motor car and take to saddle 
or canoe—which is one of the reasons why this rugged outdoor country is as yet unspoiled 





zine, 
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There is a liberal element opposed to war even in Japan. These are the leaders of the newly organized 
International Peace Society of Japan. From left to right, seated, they are Sanai Takata, a 
famous educator; Viscount Kato, liberal leader; Prince Tokugawa, speaker of the 
House of Peers, and Baron Shibusawa, the Morgan of Japan 


preserve first place at the trough of squeeze, graft and cor- 
ruption. Into such disrepute have Chinese officials fallen 
that the international Consortium will not loan the Republic 
of China a cent except for specified construction purposes, 
the money to be spent under foreign supervision. The mess 
the Chinese themselves have made of their affairs reeks to 
high heaven. If Uncle Sam should back away from it hold- 
ing his nose, nobody could blame him. 

But Uncle Sam can’t back away from the problem created 
by yellow immigration on his own Pacific Coast. That nut 
he must crack, unaided, with his teeth. Nobody else will 
do it for him. 


U U 


Look at Quebec, a Latin island in the 
otherwise Saxon Canada. Despite the 
close relations between the mother coun- 
tries, France and England, despite com- 
mon Aryan origin and similar ideals, mere differences in 
language and religion have made Quebec’s French-Cana- 
dian population the Dominion’s most difficult problem. The 
persistence of the Spanish language and thought among the 
Mexican-Americans of our own New Mexico is another case 
in point, not to mention the dangerous tension created by 
the presence of fifteen million negroes in the Southern states. 
We know from bitter experience that a lump of unassimi 
lated foreign substance in the body politic is a tumor that 
poisons the whole, and we also know from a look at South 
America’s half-breed races that the result of mixing two 
radically different races is bad for both. Therefore the 
Pacific Coast insists not only that no more Asiatics of any 
kind, Japanese included, be admitted, but that those now 
here be sent home or to some other country of their choice 
willing to admit them, due compensation to be made for 
whatever loss such repatriation might entail. 

That step, however, is in the future. Just now the prin- 
cipal aim is to close the still open gate. As we pointed out 
months ago, Japan’s agreement to issue no more “picture 
bride” passports has not stopped the influx of Japanese 
women who immediately start to produce yellow citizens. 
While Japanese living in Ametica can no longer marry girls 
by proxy and bring them over, there is nothing to prevent 
men from going home, marrying and coming back with the 
bride. This they are doing in large numbers, greatly to the 


America’s Job 
is to Protect 
Pacific Coast 
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profit of the Japanese steamship 
lines who now get three passages 
per bride where formerly they 
got only one. 

Every Japanese steamer for 
months has been bringing from 
forty to a hundred and fifty of 
these Japanese brides, immi- 
grants far more dangerous from 
the Western standpoint than 
ten times as many men. The 
State Department and Congress 
should take immediate steps to 
plug this hole pending final 
settlement of the whole matter. 

When blocking Japan’s moves 
in China and Siberia, we are 
skating on thin ice, but when 
we protect our own land from 
the dangers of race strife, we 
are standing on the bedrock 
of an indisputable right. 


U Ww 


The less said 
Guides Policies of European 
affairs, the 


of Old ae better. For the 


time being, Europe seems in- 
capable of clear thinking un- 
clouded by passion, hatred and 
blind nationalistic greed. While the present conditions last, 
while Europe’s leaders continue to believe that they can gain 
real advantages for themselves and their countries out of the 
ruin of their neighbors, the United States can do very little. 
Only when universal distress creates a tension strong enough 
tooust the present imperialistic sets of officeholders, when the 
bitter wrath of the hungry millions places men with un- 
clouded international vision at the helm, only then can the 
United States begin to press for the realization of the great 


Insanity Still 


INTERNATIONAL 




















Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


He Helped Win the War and He's Not Going to Take a Back Seat 











Auto bandits find their trade is increasingly difficult in Denver since the police department placed this 
armored car with a bullet-proof windshield in service. The car carries a machine-gun, 
four trench shotguns with bayonets, two Winchester rifles, three searchlights 
Even the radiator is steel-plated and bullet-proof 


and a stretcher. 


ideals formulated by Woodrow Wilson, accepted by the 
leaders of Europe and abandoned without a tear at Paris. 

Until that moment comes, the United States must do its 
utmost to protect its interests abroad, to prevent disinte- 
gration at home, and to preserve its full strength for the task 
of real reconstruction when it begins. Under existing condi- 
tions the chance of obtaining payment of our war loans is 
exceedingly slim; neither is there any prospect of enlarging 
our foreign trade rapidly enough to’ dispose of our entire 
surplus output. Therefore we might as well shut out immi- 
gration, build up a high tariff wall and rearrange our national 
life to suit our own interests without concerning ourselves 
actively with the Old World mess until Europe shows a sin- 
cere desire to put its house in order. 


U U 


The Dutch Door When Lansing was secretary of the State 
Slams in Uncle Department, he informed England and 

’ France that the United States did not 
Samuel's Face recognize the validity of the Anglo-French 
agreement to reserve the Mesopotamian oil fields for the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of English and French capital. Now 
Secretary Hughes takes a similar stand regarding oil con- 
cessions in the Dutch East Indies. Politely but firmly he 
tells the government of Holland that it is not good sports- 
manship to enjoy unlimited oleaginous hospitality in Amer- 
ica’s house and to slam the door in the host’s face when he in 
turn comes for a little petroleum visit. And the Secretary 
intimates that two can play at the door-slamming game as 
well as one. 

The Shell Company, a wealthy petroleum corporation 
owned by English and Dutch capital, has extensive holdings 
of oil lands, producing wells, pipe lines and refineries in the 
West. It has all the privileges that a purely American cor- 
poration has, including the right to lease public land and 
take oil thereform. But when an American corporation 
asked for a lease in the Dutch East Indies, it was shown the 
door and the lease was turned over not to a purely Dutch 
corporation, but to a subsidiary of the Dutch-Shell interests. 

Yes, we produce over sixty per cent of the world’s petro- 
leum. Is that an argument against the square deal? Haven’t 
we granted free access to our oil supply to every applicant 
irrespective of race, nationality or color? We have never 
practised discrimination against anyone, therefore we are 
entitled to demand the same treatment. If British capital 
is allowed to develop oil in Persian or Dutch territéry, 
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American capital must not be 
barred. If it is, our oil resources 
enable us to doa lot of discrimi- 
nating where it will count. 


U U 
The Striking 


Sailors and 
the Taxpayers 


From April to 
September, 
1920, the aver- 
age rate for 
carrying a ton of oil from the 
North Atlantic coast to the 
ports of northern Europe was 
$48. In March of this year the 
owners of steamships received 
$10 for rendering the same 
service. On all the seven seas 
similar reductions were made in 
the charges for the marine 
transportation of a thousand 
and one commodities. Within 
a year ocean freight rates 
dropped sixty per cent, yet the 
volume of traffic kept on 
diminishing until more than a 
third of the world’s tonnage lay 
idle on the mud flats. Today 
practically every steamship 
owner not subsidized is losing money, has been losing 
money for months. 

In the face of this condition, the organized crews of Ameri- 
can steamers, from the captain down to the cabin boy, re- 
fused to accept a cut of fifteen per cent in their wages and 
the abolition of the practise of charging over-time which 
added forty to fifty per cent to their nominal wage rate. 
This refusal, backed up by a strike that paralyzed American 
shipping for weeks, is of direct, personal interest to you and 
me because we, as citizens of the United States, own the 
bulk of America’s off-shore fleet. ' 


U U 


Memory of War The marine strike is a perfectly natural, 
Profits Causes  ©@Sily understood consequence of the con- 
Marine Strike ‘ition which permits private enterprises 
to make money out of the agony of nations 
engaged in war. Steamship owners all over the world made 
enormous fortunes when the world was bleeding. True, 
they were compelled to raise wages until the sea-faring man 
in point of actual earnings was ahead of most workers on 
land, yet the owners’ profits continued to be of extraordinary 
size and juiciness. It’s the memory of these huge profits that 
lay behind the refusal of the sea-faring workers to accept the 
cut in wages. “Let the owners dip into their war profits,”’ 
they argued. “Let them part with some of their pile. It 
won’t hurt them to lose some of the money they made.” 

But they failed to realize that a large part of these ex- 
cessive profits was taken from the owners by taxation; they 
did not consider the fact that another large part of the war 
gains was invested in steamers at war prices, steamers which 
now are operated at a loss. They also forgot that you and I 
made no money out of the operation of our steamers which 
make up the bulk of the fleet. And they forgot that no over- 
time is paid on Japanese, Belgian, Italian, Scandinavian 
and German steamers, vessels in direct competition with 
our own. 

No right-thinking man wants the sea-farer reduced to his 
pre-war status; we all want him to have clean, comfortable 
quarters, good food and good pay, but we do not want to kill 
our costly merchant marine by excessive costs. A bonus 
system based on efficiency in operation will be the making of 
the American merchant marine regardless of the strike set- 
tlement. Only by extraordinary efficiency can the difference 
in the operating costs of American and foreign steamers be 
somewhat equalized. 
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The Shining Symbol 
Since 1692 the Mission of San Xavier del Bac has watched the successive rises and declines of the fortunes of Arizona. It has seen the sway 
of the Indian succeeded by the reign of Spaniard, Mexican and American, and its beauty has endured through periods of hardship 
and distress. San Xavier is symbolical of Arizona, the dauntless state, which, suffering from the post-war collapse 
of its principal industries—see article on page 21—is rebuilding its economic life with serene confidence 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


“Where?” 
The Need of Let us hope for a small harvest next fall. 
Small Crops That sounds like blasphemy and sacrilege, 
Next Fall but it’s only common sense. Last year the 


American farmer broke the production 
record and, economically speaking, got a swift kick for his 
efforts. Neither we nor other countries could buy all he 
produced and the excess forced prices below the cost of pro- 
duction. There is no indication that Europe will be able to 
buy more of our output next winter than it is buying now, 
hence the American farmer will do well to lay out as little 
as possible for labor and material. 

Of course plant and seed he must. That’s why business is 
improving right now. The farmer is buying and in the cities 
the average consumer, having pinched the nickel until the 
buffalo bellowed, is loosening up in response to lower retail 
prices, the retailers’ failure to adjust his prices to the falling 
wholesale quotations being the principal cause of the so- 
called buyers’ strike. 

But they are coming down now. With the cheaper goods 
on hand there is no longer any excuse—except that of in- 
creased demand—to keep the price inflated. Until October 
business in most lines ought to be better than fair. What it 
will be after the crops are in next fall depends upon the 
course of world events. 


U U 


For an entire year America has been spong- 
ing on one important part of the popula- 
tion. For twelve months the American 
farmer has received nothing at all for his 
labor; he has received no interest on his invested capital and 
on top of this he has been asked to pay out his coin for the 
privilege of working for nothing, for producing the things 
that keep us alive. Right now he faces the prospect of work- 
ing twelve more months for nothing and he does not like the 
prospect. Can you blame him? 

In every agricultural district of the West the wages of 
farm labor have been cut thirty toforty per cent this year 
and the eight-hour day has vanished, yet there is more farm 
labor available than the farmer will or can hire. Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers’ sons who went to the city to earn 


How Long Will 
the Farmer Be 
Nation’s Goat? 
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six dollars in eight hours have gone home again because the 
city had nothing for them. to do; now they are working ten 
hours a day for their board and pocket money. 

However, the American farmer does not object very 
strongly; he has worked for nothing so often that he does 
not mind particularly. But he does object when he is singled 
out, when he alone is made the economic goat, when long 
pay and short hours continue in transportation, distribution 
and manufacturing while he is compelled to do more work 
for no pay at all. 

To put it tersely, the man or corporation keeping profits, 
margins, salaries and wages on the highest scale ever known 
while farm labor has submitted to reductions ranging from 
thirty to one hundred per cent, is maintaining an unsound, 
unfair condition. The city man will have no basis for com- 
plaint if the farmers get together, reduce acreage and create 
a scarcity that will lift the prices of their products until the 
farmer receives city wages for city hours. When that time 
comes, the city populations will have to reduce the enormous 
costs piled on the farmer’s product before it reaches them; 
if they don’t, they will have to starve or revolt. 


U U 


High Rail Rates When the railroads were given authority 
Invite Larger last summer to give freight rates another 
Canal Traffic boost of 25 to 32 per cent, they encountered 
only scattered opposition. Everybody 
realized that an adequate, efficient transportation system 
was a prime requisite of national well-being and, anyway, 
prices were high, business was brisk and profits large. 

Now that prices and profits have come down, the extra 
freight cost is beginning to bear down heavily on the raw 
shoulder of business, especially on those Far Western pro- 
ducers who market a large part of their output in the Middle 
West and the East. Their goods travel from 1800 to 3000 
miles and, with the price approaching pre-war levels, the slice 
taken out of this price by increased transportation costs often 
means the difference between a small profit and a heavy 
loss. Already the railroads have granted emergency relief 
here and there, such as the reductions on Idaho alfalfa to 
Middle Western markets. But this relief is only a beginning. 
Before long there will be substantial reductions in the cost 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregontan 


Badly in Need of a Better Matched Team 
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he of transcontinental freight transportation all down the line. SS ——— 
en The Panama Canal will do it. Though the general public Ss 
has almost forgotten the existence of this waterway, the Uy, . 
ry shippers haven’t. Already fourteen concerns are operating “///\. Wow ag Ag 
es : more than fifty freight steamers on regular schedules //j WTENO as 
sd between the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts and the number wee. oe 
1g is constantly growing. Also arrangements are being made 
on for refrigeration on many of the steamers to enable them to 
‘k handle fresh fruit, a product providing a heavy percentage 
of the eastbound transcontinental rail tonnage. “ 
S, In the few months of the Canal’s operation before slides 
n and the war closed it, water competition reduced trans- 
n continental freight rates to an exceptionally low level. 
1, The same process is setting in again. Of their own volition 
1- the railroads will begin to make reductions when they see 
e that the bulk of the traffic will be driven to the Panama 
e steamers by the present rail rates. 
; ec 














s Pump Irrigators If gasoline and oil go too high, the average 
and Their Nasty ™4n with a family automoile meets the 
situation by the simple expedient of re- 
ducing his mileage. Instead of hopping 
: into the machine every time he wants to go down town, he 
1 hops on the street car. 
: But the farmer using internal combustion motors as a 
d 


Power Problem 


Wahi, in the Sacramento Bee 


Just Another Little Informal Visit from His No Good Relative! 


source of farm power must go on operating the engines, espe- 

cially if he pumps water for irrigation. Last year when gaso- 
line and distillate prices tried to scratch the moon, the far- . om ie ; ; 

mer did not worry except about the supply of fuel; he ex- until the pump farmer of the West finds his fuel bill too high, 
pected record prices for his crops. This year it is different. reduces his acreage or quits altogether. 

He knows now that crop prices will be low, some of last Yet there is away out. Electricity will solve the problem. 
year’s bills are still unpaid and as a result every dollar that. Where hydroelectric power is available, its cost has not 
succeeds in squeezing its way out of his pockets is covered increased in the same ratio as petroleum power, therefore 
with perspiration from the effort. the change from oil to electricity is going on as fast as lines 

The prices of all petroleum products are still high and will ©" be built and equipment installed. Even where water 
never be much lower. The increasing demand will keep POWer is not now available, farmers are getting together 
them up. That prospect places the Western farmer pump- here and there, abandoning their individual plants and 
ing his irrigation water with a gasoline or distillate motor in planning the erection of central stations equipped with 
a serious predicament. Higher costs at the well, higher Diesel type engines that burn low-cost crude oil in the 
refinery expenses, higher freight rates lift the retail price cylinders. When Diesel motors are used to operate electric 

generators, the resulting power can be delivered to the 
farmer under right conditions far more cheaply than he can 
generate his own power with an individual distillate engine. 

Electricity can solve the problem of Western farm power 
—if the necessary capital is forthcoming. 


U U 


Using Fighting The most powerful world factor for peace, 
stability and order is the truth. Given 
the honest facts, the average person will 
sooner or later use them as the basis of 
sound action. More especially does he need the honest 
facts in order to make for himself a clear, undistorted pic- 
ture of international relations. During the war he was not 
allowed to know the honest facts; the censors suppressed, 
mangled or colored them, with the result that international 
hatred reached terrifying proportions. 

On the Pacific Coast it was almost impossible to obtain 
the honest facts concerning the situation in the Orient or to 
let the Orient know about the doings in America. Not only 
was the cable service wholly inadequate and too expensive, 
but in addition the backbone was censored out of the news. 

For a year now the censorious embargo on trans-Pacific 
news has been broken by the American Navy. For a year 
the great Navy radio stations have been regularly trans- 
mitting uncensored news reports back and forth across the 
Pacific at less than one-tenth the commercial rate, making 
unadulterated American news available for distribution 
throughout Eastern Asia from the Cavite station. So well 
has the experiment worked out that the Navy is trebling 
the sending and receiving capacity per minute. 

Thus the instruments of war are used in the promotion of 
peaceful understanding. Let us have more of such use. 








Apparatus to 
Promote Peace 




















From the Long Beach Telegram 


The Railroad, “Well, Doctor. Here 1 Am-Again™ 
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The Wild Lad 
from Wigan 


He Came to the City to See Life, and 
a Girl Helped Him See It 


By Christine Jope Slade 


Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


EBRUARY sunshine, silvery and 
fleeting, flashing out of the leaden 
skies, peeping puckishly like youth 
in the face of age—no warmth in it, 
nothing to lessen the penetrating cold. 

Tea—tea and hot scones. Not far to 
Harrods. Lovely tea at Harrods. What 
was the good? Eight and ninepence in 
the world and two shillings of that owing 
for washing. Job? Jolly old chance you 
stood of getting a job these days. 

Out of the corner of her eyes she stole a 
look at the young man on the seat beside 
her. She hadn’t sold gardenias and 
malmaisons for the buttonholes of the 
rich in Knightsbridge for two years with- 
out recognizing him as the worst imitation 
of a West End sport she’d ever seen. He 
was one great scream from suéde brogues 
to greeny-gray Homburgh. He was a 
sartorial satire. 

Most of her life she had seen wickedness 
and chosen goodness—selected it volun- 
arily, knowing it to produce only loneliness, 
cheap bed sitting-rooms and imitation silk 
stockings. For five years of business 
career she had gone home at six-fifteen to 
purity and canned food, but she had never 
been out of work before and never act- 
ually hungry. 

“S’cold,” she threw at him. 

She was not so much affrighted as per- 
plexed; in the still nuns’ garden of her 
mind rigid lilies planted in granite sudden- 
ly swayed. 

He turned and saw her for the first 
time. 

“What a hell of a hole London is,” he 
said. 

“Tt isn’t all parks,” she submitted. 

A transient gleam of silvery light sped 
rapidly over the sodden grass and the few 
drearily dancing snowdrops. 

“Tt’s all hell.” 

“Why don’t you go home?” 

“How d’you know this isn’t my home?” 

“You shouldn’t have a map sticking 
out of your pocket.” 

“Damn!” said the young man. 

He was stocky and bull-necked, awfully 
clean, with his hair cut too short, an 
uncouth mixture of pugnacity and extreme 
timidity. 

“T’ve been sent up to town to see life.” 

She considered this. “You don’t see 
it in London parks in the winter time. 
Try a cinema.” 

“I’ve bought expensive tickets to 
exclusive places and sat in a corner and 
felt like dirt. I’ve been to bad places and 


felt like a curate. I can’t get in with 
anyone—not even them, those sort of 
women, you know!” 

Coolly she appraised him. 

“You’re all wrong, you know—every- 
thing—your shirt—your tie—everything.”’ 

Shamed she withdrew into the nuns’ 
garden she had made of her mind and 
saw that the lilies were trampled and 
hoofed into the earth. Perhaps they had 
just been an artificial barrier shutting out 
life—she felt the winds of it blowing on 
her now—oddly exhilarating and stim- 
ulating. 

“You 
bitterly. 

Her hair was reddish; she blew a strand 
out of her eye 

“The second row of the chorus don’t 
dance every night with their eyes in 
pinafores. What do you think?” 

He moved up the seat suddenly, setting 
her inexperienced heart beating with 
alarm. 

“Ah!” he said, 
thickly fringed, boyish gray eyes. 
you're one of them!” 

There was no freemasonry in his voice; 
his expression was that of a tourist who 
discovers the first eidleweiss, a timorous 
experimentalist. 

“One o’ them!” he repeated. 





know a bit,” he challenged 


staring at her with 
“So 


UEER how the hot tea, the hot air, 

the hot scent of bath salts and face 
powders and warm perfumed peltry, even 
the hot glow of rose du barri bowls filled 
with snowdrops, and rose du barri shades 
tended to intoxicate. She became posses- 
sed with a high spirited, unrecking care- 
lessness of all she said and did. Her past 
with its conscious, careful goodness be- 
came nebulous; she was one big craning 
forward. 

“Those fellows you see dancing every- 
where — Savoy, Reetors — everywhere — 
they’ve no backbone,” he was saying. 

Her long and very splendid eyelashes 
made black fans on her cheeks while she 
studied the cakes with the attention of 
one w ho had not eaten since breakfast. 

“The girls have. You can see ’em.’ 

Ferociously he scowled at her. “I’ve 
been sent up from Wigan to see life, to go 
the pace, to go on the loose, to muck 


round. And I don’t know how! That’s 
God’s honest truth. ‘See life before 
you. settle down, lad’—that’s the 


pater’s way. I wrote and told hin I’d 
picked a winner and was having a great 
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“Oh you poor worms!” cried Gwen, vindictive. 
“She took your money under false pretenses" 


time. He sent me another five hundred 
pounds. The sight of it sent me into a 
sweat. Go off the deep end? Where is 
the deep end? I can’t find it. Oh! you 
think I’m soppy—you! I like decent 
women—they turn me, all these, I can’t 
stick ’em.” 

“OF course you're new rich?” 

“Three years. 
“Munitions?” 

“Rubber tires and _ things. 
ening now.” 

“What have you done all your life?” 

“Work, work like hell. I liked it.” 

Down came that delicious shadowy fan 
of -her eyelashes; behind them she con- 
sidered him, visualized him, his immatur- 
ity, his bristling pugnacity, his obstinate 
rawness, above all his honesty, leaping at 
one shiningly like a sword drawn challeng- 
ingly from its scabbard. 

“Have you got a mother?” 


‘‘What’s she think about it?” 
“She thinks I’m seeing high life, having 
the corners rubbed off. Father married 


It’s slack- 


ine, 
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when he was nineteen and he’s lived in 
Wigan all his life—except for Blackpool 
once a year. Next year they’re going to 
Paris—God help ’em! They think I’m 
sowing my wild oats and by-and-by I'll 
go back, all smartened up and knowing a 
bit and settle down and have children and 
put ’em in the business. They think the 
gay life up here is all fun—pretty girls— 
pretty clothes and all that. I’ve got the 
money, but I’m an outcast. ‘‘ 

“T’ve got the money” —that beat in her 
brain like a gong—an invitation from the 
cold, the semi-starvation, the fear of the 
slow, inevitable dwindling of the eight 
and ninepence. 

She clenched her hands in her lap, her 
courage, born of desperation, rose above 
the sickening beating of her heart; her 
face seemed to glimmer at him w ith the 
pale, cold purity of the snowdrops at her 
elbow, only her eyes, unfathomable 
between her thick lashes, held unmistak- 
able invitation. 

“How’'ll I do for the winner?” 
drawled. 

She seemed to hover 
above herself, palpitat- 
ing with fearful fasci- 
nation, and admire her 
own simulation. Hun- 
dreds of times she had 
seen that look, flashing 
suddenly in eyes in the 
street, deliberately lit 
by the real ladies in 
the little shop where 
she had served exotic 
blooms. 

““You’re not smart,” 
he said, scarlet, cor- 
nered, glow ering at her. 

“T’ve been resting for 
several months. You 
don’t get smart rest- 
ing.” Casually she 
reached for another 
cake. ‘How they dare 
charge fivepence each 
for these I don’t know 
—they’re easy as easy 
to make. I could toss 
"em any time.” Her 
eyes had a wistful eagerness. 

“T’ve got to buck up,” he said. ““Dad’s 
coming up to town. I don’t want him to 
think me a soft fool without guts—See 
here! I prefer to keep myself to myself. 
I want a smart bit of fluff to tag round 
with—theatres—dances—all that. Get 
me?” 

“T get you.” She was examining the 
table cloth, white snowdrops embroidered 
on rose du barri linen. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
nice for a dressing-table ‘eover?” 

He paid the bill and jerked to his feet. 

“Come on.” Out in the windy street he 
asked her what she had been on. 

“The Pearl Princess” and ‘The Daffy- 
downdilly” she lied laconically. 

“You'd better get clothes. See here, 
you’ ve got to look a high stepper. You've 
got to please my Dad!” 

“T’ve never failed,” she told him, 
suddenly sick. 

Clasping, trembling, crisp notes in icy 
fingers, she gave him her address. 

*“No—no coming in!” 

“Huh! d’you think I want to, girl? 
Make a show—make a show for the old 
man, that’s all.” Thickset, bristling, 
grotesque in his expressive clothes yet 
somehow vital, almost challenging, he 


she 
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glowered down at her. “I’m not 
a woman’s man. I never want to 
be.” He turned on his heel and left 
her. 

Oh! the lash of the wind through 
a cheap merino petticoat and 
cheaper long-cloth drawers! Every- 
thing so clear and cold, the lights 
burning like fires on a frosty night, 
with a sort of incandescent purity. 
She passed shops full of the colorful 
lure of garments, windows heaped 
with barbaric cushions like mam- 
moth jewels, floral emporiums that, 


looking in from the frosty night, presented 
the luxuriant opulence of crowded hot 
houses, windows coldly aglitter with jewels. 

Outside a hardware store she stopped, 
irresistibly drawn. 

There was a great display of Pyrex 
glass cooking vessels in the window, cake 
tins, casseroles, pie dishes, pyramids of 
gleaming glass. 

For ever so long she stood entranced. 

She went in and came out with two 
parcels and a smiling face of joy. 


E saton thestairs; they were dark stairs 
and dirty, up them and down them 
floated the odor of dust-bins and cabbage. 
He lighted a cigarette. Every now and 
then he stole a look at the door; beside the 
bell on a little strip of paper was care- 
fully printed. “‘Prudence Green”. He 
chuckled sardonically. 
The door opened and the girl came out. 
In the feeble light filtering up and down 
the stairs and the light from her own 
rooms she stood there for his inspection. 
She wore a wild, untidy whirl of amber 
cock’s feathers on her reddish hair and a 
black and amber striped suit; round her 
neck was a tremendous black satin stock. 
Her lips were brighter than poppies. 
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The mother's eyes flashed to her son's hunched shoulders, to Prudence’s white face, took in her husband's consternation 


“Do?” 

“Dad’s not here. I’m not going out 
with a dress rehearsal. Go and take 
them off.” He paused. “And take that 
muck off your mouth.” 

Later she came to him tamely and 
shabbily, with veiled wonderment in the 
eyes that hid behind the long lashes. 

“T wouldn’t have come if I hadn’t been 
so damn lonely.” 

“Where shall we go?” she countered. 

‘Somewhere fresh.” 

“Have you been to the Zoo?” 

“Na 

“We'll buy bananas and a pot of golden 
syrup.” 

‘What for?” 

“The monkeys and the bears, you 
silly.” 

He followed her, brows and emotions 
knit, down the stairs; she had revolu- 
tionized all his pet theories. 

He left his boorishness in the turnstile, 
and she her sophistication; they carried 
the minds and laughter of children from 
cage to cage and den to den. In the crisp 
gold sunshine last year’s leaves gleamed 
with the brilliance of just fallen foliage, 
the birds sang spurious Spring songs. 

On the stairs again he said to her. 
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“You’re a damn _ fine actress. One 
would think you had enjoyed it.’ 

Her hand in violent contact with his 
cheek startled him—it called his attention 
to another ache, not physical, and inde- 
finable, that continued long after his cheek 
had ceased to smart. 


“you don’t pay old mother Much’s rent 
in advance for six months and have 
the whitewasher in for nothing, 
Prudence Green! Don’t you 
think you can come it over me. 


What you got there? White 
baize cloth!” 
The door across the little 


passage had opened as she crept 
upstairs; it had been ajar. The 
challenger was henna-ed, hectic, 
a faded pink bathgown drawn 
negligently across a Junoesque 
bust. 

“T’m re-decorating.”” 

“Ye-s-s. I saw you go out 
the other night—re-decorated to 
the ceiling, you was. What’s the 
game? Can’t you let us in?” 

“Gwen—they think I’m a 
bad lot. Let them. Don’t spoil 
things.” 

“You!” Fat laughter cackled 
upstairs and downstairs. 

“That’s rich. Rich!” 

“Don’t spoil things. 
my room so nice.” 

“T’ll bet you have, sweetie.” 

The fat girl pushed past into 
Prudence Green’s two rooms. 

“All right for a cooking school 
—but it aint my idea of a 
boodoir, dearie.” She sat down, 
drew a single cigarette from the 
pocket of her bathgown, reached 
for Prudence’s matches and lit 
it. He arms were very beautiful, 
heavily, duskily white like the 
petals of a camellia. ‘“That’s 
my last and there isn’t a grain or 
a crumb of anything 1 in the flat. 
Tell us about it. 

“The wild lad from Wigan,” 
she murmured later bending 
forward, her fat uncorsetted 
sides shaking with ‘laughter. 
“You’ve got a nerve, Prue, 
keeping two men running; it 
amounts to bigamy these days.”’ 
She paused. “I could do with a 
meal and a show to-night. I'll 
take on father or son, I’m not 
particular.” 

“Oh no!” 

“Tf not I’ll give the show away. 
I’ll tell them they’ve got hold 
of the soppiest little nun.” 

“He wants his father to 
think—” 

“Oh! That’s the way the 
land lies. All right, I'll take on Papa. 
Cutting a dash with Prudence Green. 
Poor worms! they might as well go an’ 
eat currant buns with the curate at 
Lockharts. I'll show ’em a few.” 


HE blare of a band and the blare of 
Gwen’s laughter, a Gwen fixedly 
moulded by corsets. 

The old man with a red silk handker- 
chief in his pocket laughing too—but 
never bending, rigid in his personal 
puritanity, but yielding where his son 
was concerned, beaming, absorbing ment- 
ally and physically large stale breaths of 


I’ve got 
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the thing presented to him as the fast 
and fashionable life. 

“Where the devil did you get hold of 
that tank, Prue?” whispered the boy. 

“Tank?” 

“Her. ae 

“You said bring along a pal if I liked.” 

The old man was talking to the fat girl 
“T wanted the boy to have his fling. 
Sow wild oats and they’re sown—leave 





A Date With the Sky 


By Badger Clark 


I’ve got a date with the sky today; 
The sun’s got into my veins. 

I'll slip my halter and leave my hay, 
For my soul on its tie-rope strains 

And won't stand hitched in the stuffy stalls— 

Oh, the high blue roof of the cafion walls 
And the wide blue tent of the plains! 

Soul, come on! Let’s lope and play. 

I’ve got a date with the sky today. 


I love all men and respect their starch, 
Yet I never mope and pine 

Alone out under the wide blue arch, 
Away from their pride—and mine. 

I love all women—they’re glorious, 
But fiddledeedee! how they fuss, and fuss 
In their own sweet, pestering line! 
World and women, go ’way, go ’way! 

I’ve got a date with the sky today. 


Up yellow east with the dawn I'll run 

Round the hazy rims I'll scout, 
Trail the old Aztecs into the sun 

Or ride on a storm’s gray snout. 
Feet on the earth but my heart ’way high, 
For a whole grand day I’m going to die— 

Stay dead till the stars come out— 
Free in one breath to laugh and pray. 
I’ve got a date with the sky today. 


"em unsown and they’re always in your 
pocket and the longer they’re kept the 
longer and fatter they crop. I married 
when I was nineteen—and I’ ve had 
yearnings. Y' earnings show a man’s full- 
blooded; yielding to’em after he’s thirty 
shows he’s weak brained. I married a 
good old girl. Not many of her sort about 
now. Lancashire and Mother are all right 
for me—but the boy’s different. I like to 
see him going the pace. Wouldn’t do for 
Mother to see Prue’s get up, but I like it, 
I like it. It’s fine.” 

“So that,” said the lad from Wigan, 
“is your idea of a pal!” She said abruptly, 
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“T’d like to see your Mother.” 

“Huh!” he scoffed. “Mother and you! 
I don’t think!” 

“T bet she’s a lovely cook,” 
wistfully. 

“You don’t bet about my Mother.” 


IDNIGHT. 

A sudden ugly cascade of voices 
quarrelling in the block of buildings 
opposite, the growling lovesong 
of a cat rising hideously, a 


she ventured 


streak of moonlight on the 
blue linoleum like skimmed 
milk. 


Prue Green sobbing on the 
bed that was a chair by day, 
rising by-and-by, red-eyed, lips 
downdrawn, switching on the 
electric light in its new blue and 
white check shade—worshiping 
at a new gas stove with taps 
that winked like gold, blinking 
in sheer tired ecstasy at a white 
shelf filled with glass cooking 
dishes, stroking with bare pink 
toes the new blue linoleum. 

“Oh! I’d like his Mother to 
see it! I’d like his Mother to 


see it all!” 
O I’m not to see your 
Mother?” 
“What’s the good, Prud- 
ence?” the boy was white, mis- 


erable—his chin down on the tie 
she’d chosen for him. 

“A little cheque—” 

Round she flared on the old 
man. “Little cheque be damned. 
Haven’t you talked enough 
about ‘Mother.’ Her cooking— 
what a manager she is—every- 
thing. I want her to see how J 
manage.” 

Father and son stared at 
each other; then the old man 
said, ‘““‘We don’t matter, Prud- 
ence Green—-a man’s different; 
but Mother—” 

“T shan’t eat her—or shock 
her. You don’t understand. | 
haven’t a woman I could show 
my home to—I won’t ever have 
—except your Mother. I don’t 
know any woman except Gwen.” 

“Gwen!” the boy froze into 
that. ‘Now suppose she met 
Mother.” 

“T’d shoot her first.” 

Down came the shadowy fan 
of her lashes, diamonds slid 
from under them. 

“T wanted a_ real homey 
woman -to’ see it. One who'd 
done her own washing and made 
lardy cakes—an’ everything.” 

The lad from Wigan glimpsed 
his Mother—saw her as a comprehensive, 
comforting pageant of maternity, fat 
creases and fat laughter, a check apron 
and always savoury kitchen odors in her 
vicinity, rich, spicy, buttery smells, her 
soft, moist pink face, her utter mater- 
ialism and unimaginative sweetness. 

Something in him broke bounds, 
flared. Something little, hard and con- 
tracted in his soul, the clenched swaddling 
bands of his imagination, snapped. 

He caught Prudence round the neck. 
Her hat came over one eye, her tears 
salted his eager lips. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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W hat Cotton Did to Arizona 


Though Four Years’ Profits Vanished in Three Months, 
the Copper State is Stil] Smiling 


E lived in the center of 
Paradise Valley. His 
claim covered a quarter 
section of which forty 
acres had. been cleared and 
fenced. It was February and blazing hot, 
with the thermometer near ninety. It 
had not rained for almost a year. Not a 
green spear grew on the bare acres. The 
grayish dust covered the square shack of 
unpainted boards, covered the fence posts, 
adhered to the barbed wire, coated the 
four bales of hay near the corral, clung 
to the top and sides of the water barrels. 
Gray dust had settled in 
the grizzled tangle of the 


By Walter ‘“. W oehlke 


Author of: The New Day in New Mexico 


why the hopeful homesteader was willing 
to live in squalor, dust, heat and desola- 
tion until the water came.» It was very 
simple. The Federal Government would 
by-and-by give him patent to the quarter 
section for-$200; a year after the lateral 
had delivered the first. water, the land 
would be worth a minimum of $20,000. 
Deducting the value of his own efforts, 


below sea level on the cracked silt 
plains of the lower Colorado, 
among the rimrock of central Ore- 
gon, between the hummocks that 
fill the valley of the Snake. The 
breed has not died out; by the thousand 
they are still waiting for water wherever 
there is hope that by-and-by a dam will be 
built or a tunnel bored to bring the ele- 
ment that will gentle the desert. 

It’s good for the nation that there are 
men and women willing to get down into 
the dust, heat and loneliness of the bitter 
sagebrush country for the sake of gain, for 
the sheer joy of creative con- 
quest. They may petition 





homesteader’s beard, in the 
wrinkles of sun-scorched face 
and neck, on the drooping 
shoulders of his wife, on the 
torn cushions and flapping 
top of the tin Henry. The 
naked ribs of the hills in the 
middle distance shone stark 
and gray, gleaming like the 
bones of a fallen steer; be- 
yond the fence the gray-green 
columns of the giant cactus 





of the series. 


HE’ inside, honest-to-goodness truth about 

post-war conditions in the Far West is 

presented in these articles by Mr. Woehlke. 

In them he frankly describes the facts as he 

sees them. This article an Arizona isthe second 

Others will follow every month. 
~The Editors. 


for help to get water, but 
they do not whine and growl. 
Thank God the Far West 
still has legions of the men 
and women with the pioneer 
spirit who move on when the 
taming is finished, when the 
ice house, the gas plant and 
the movie begin to crowd. 
And it’s good for Arizona 
that its population consists 
largely of the breed that 








rose stiffly like candelabra 
out of the hard, dead soil. 

He had lived in Paradise Valley for 
three years, hauling every drop of water 
six miles over rough roads. Round his 
claim stood a dozen other shacks, each 
one in its square patch of naked soil, 
cleared even of the scant desert growth, 
all of them abandoned now. But he stuck. 
Sooner or later the dam must be built, the 
water of the Verde must come through 
Paradise Valley in deep, broad ditches. 
And then— 

Fifteen miles farther, as we looked from 
the dry north bank of the highest canal 
across the irrigated acres of the Salt River 
Valley to the south, we began to realize 


he would get $15,000 just for waiting, just 
for burying six, eight or ten years of his 
life and of his wife’s life in the Paradise 
Valley desert. 

It’s a good thing for the nation that 
there are men and women willing to go 
into the utter desolation of the desert to 
wait and work for the coming of the water, 
to go without comforts, without the 
primary necessities, without social life, 
often without human contact for weary 
years in order to gain for themselves a 
piece of productive land. I have met 
them everywhere in the West, on the 
high plains of Colorado and Wyoming, 


braved the two most horri- 
ble forms of violent death, 
by thirst and by the Apaches, to seek 
gold and silver in the canons, to raise 
cattle on the plains of the mirage. They 
need their backbone, their ability to grab 
Old Man Tough Luck’s whiskers and 
grin into his face, for in the last year the 
three principal props of the state’s pros- 
perity, of its very life, copper, cotton and 

cattle, have been knocked over at one fell 
swoop. 

Let us first look at cotton, the roulette- 
and-faro crop of the Southwest, the plant 
that led the Salt River Valley up the easy 
grade to the very top and then kicked it 
over the edge, on the steep side. Cotton 
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Phoenix is the heart of the tropical Salt River Valley, the capital of Arizona and the largest city between Los Angeles and El Paso. 


MC CULLOCH BROS. 


It has 


restored health and given wealth to so many that the sharp cotton, copper and cattle slump could not 


even make a dent in its optimism and confidence 
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of the long-staple Egyptian variety, the 
extra fancy kind used for the production 
of thread, airplane cloth and especially 
tire fabric, was developed on the Sacaton 
Indian Reservation by the Department of 
Agriculture and first commercially grown 
in the Salt River Valley. That was in 
1912 when alfalfa was the valley’s main- 
stay, when the dairy cow mooed in an 
ever louder chorus and trainloads of 
cantaloupes departed every June. 

The first year’s planting did not exceed 
400 acres; the acreage increased tenfold 
in 1913- In 1914 more than 12,000 acres 
were planted, but the war drove the price 
down and in 1915 only 3500 acres were 
planted. In 1916 long-staple cotton 
climbed to 43 centsa pound. The growers 
had made a profit at 20 cents. Asa result 
the great cotton jag of the Southwest 
began its delirious course. 


Quick Fortunes 


A young man with fifteen hundred 
dollars, a long head and the propensity to 
“shoot the pile” came into Phoenix early 
in 1916 looking for the main chance. He 
rented forty acres, planted cotton with 
borrowed money and made $3000. The 
next year he had four hundred acres, most 
of them so alkaline that nobody wanted 
them, produced a good crop and, the price 
going to 72 cents a pound, cleared almost 
$80,000. He had 1000 acres in cotton in 
1918 and doubled his money. But his big 
killing was made in 1919 when he planted 
over 3000 acres, sold at 80 cents a pound 
and came out $350,000 richer than when 
he went in. 

Young Howard was only one among 
hundreds of cotton plungers. For four 
years the fluffy boll put easy money into 
every grower’s pocket. Profits of $100, 
$150 and $250 an acre were common. 
High-powered, high-priced cars became 
common; hundreds of second-hand fliv- 
vers were shipped elsewhere. Land prices 
moved upward explosively. In every 
valley of the Southwest the pioneers who 
had waited patiently between the hand- 
painted ranges for the profit-bringing 
water, sold out at $400, at $500 and even 
$600 an acre, twenty per cent cash and the 
balance on mortgage, moved to town and 
prepared to spend the money leisurely. 

Or they sold the dairy cows and rented 
the land to the cotton gamblers. Fifteen 
dollars cash per acre was once considered 
a high rental; toward the end of the boom 





Pride goeth before a fall. The truthful 
inscription was painted on the cotton bale a 
year ago. The upper photograph shows part of 
the immense crop unsalable at 32 cents a pound 


raw land with water brought $40, and 
when the Southwest Cotton Company, 
offshoot of a large tire company, offered to 
contract an unlimited acreage at 90 cents, 
when late in the fall of 1919 many sales 
were made at a dollar and more per pound, 














Arizona is proud of its schools. This is a 


grammar school in progressive Tucson 





HETZEL 
cash rents rose to an average of $60 and a 
maximum of $75 per acre. 

I could fill many pages with tales of 
men and women who made cotton for- 
tunes in three years, but I shall confine 
the recital to the story of George Perry, 
a bookkeeper for a hardware store who 1m 
1916 put $500 into a cotton venture, 
cleaned up $2000 and the following year,. 
his three children notwithstanding, quit 
his job, rented a hundred acres and went 
into cotton on his own hook. He aver- 
aged 300 pounds of lint per acre, sold at 
70 cents a pound and made a profit of 
$s5oco. With his entire capital he in- 
creased this area to 300 acres in 1918, 
doubled it again in 1919. He did well,. 
remarkably well. Unfortunately, he fell 
ill of double pneumonia late in November, 
1919, just after harvesting the crop on the 
600 acres. His life was despaired of. 
During the crisis two eager cotton phil-- 
anthropists offered to take the 1920 lease- 
off Mrs. Perry’s hands for $5000 cash. 
She accepted;. the patient signed the con- 
tract as soon as the crisis was past— 
without knowing what he was doing. 

When he found out in January, he 
nearly had a relapse. He learned of the 
transfer in San Diego. 

“T’m_ going back tonight,” he an- 
nounced, a deep flush spreading over his. 
emaciated face. “I must get back at once. 
Why, Martha, you’ve thrown away a 
fortune. I was negotiating for six hun- 
dred more acres when I got sick. With 
the six hundred you gave away I could 
have cleaned up a hundred thousand this : 
season. Great Scott, Martha, why did 
you— 

“Now, dear,’ soothed Mrs. Perry, 
“don’t get excited. We have nearly eighty 
thousand in the bank. That’s more than 
you or I ever expected to have. So don’t 
worry. And you can’t go anywhere to- 
night. You’re as weak as a new-born 
kitten. Don’t worry over business. Just - 
rest as hard as you can, and maybe you'll 
get strong enough to make up for lost- 
time in February.” 


A Narrow Escape 


Perry didn’t take his wife’s advice. 
He fretted and stewed until his con- 


valescence dragged along to the end of © 


March. Then it was too late. No more 
cotton acreage was to be had at any 
reasonable or unreasonable price. Every- 
thing had been snapped up. In the Rio. 
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Grande Valley above and below El Paso, 
round Tucson, in the Salt River Valley, on 
the Yuma project, in the Imperial Valley 
a total of almost 400,000 acres of cotton 
was planted at an expense the equivalent 
of close to 70 cents a pound. Cost did not 
matter. Weren’t they going to get $1.10, 
even $1.25 for their output? Perry 
gnashed his teeth when he thought of the 
hundred thousand his sickness had cost 
him. 

I met him early this spring, a year after 
his teeth-gnashing. He was sitting at his 
desk in the rear of the hardware store that 
now displayed his name, staring out of the 
windcw with a half-pleased, half-scared 
expression in his eyes. 

“T’ve been hugging myself all day long 
for five months,” he confessed, “ever 
since the break in cotton came. Every 
day I go down to the safety deposit box 
ard take a look at sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of seven per cent bonds. Great 
Scott, what a narrow escape I’ve had! 
I’d have stuck every dollar I owned and 
could borrow into cotton acreage last 
spring, just like everybody did. Honest 
now, I can’t get over my good luck. If 
I hadn’t got pneumonia—” He shud- 
dered physically despite the heat. “It 
isn’t so bad never to have had anything, 
but to have eighty-five thousand all your 
own in cool cash and then to drop it! 
Say, I’m lucky! Look at some of ’em!” 
He named two well-known plungers. 
“They were millionaires, both of them, on 
January first last year. They didn’t get 
sick. They plunged. Today they’re dead, 
flat, completely and comprehensively 
broke. Say, but I’m a lucky cuss!” 


The End of the Spree 


There’s no doubt about it. Perry is a 
lucky cuss. When long-staple cotton pro- 
duced on large units with much borrowed 
money at a cost of 70 cents a pound can’t 
be sold for 35 cents, the losses are tre- 
mendous. In one season the Salt River 
Valley’s cotton deficit equalled the entire 
construction cost of the great Roosevelt 
dam, of the elaborate canal and ditch 
system supplied with water from the 
Roosevelt reservoir. Add to this the cost 
of replanting 50,000 acres to alfalfa, of 
replacing 30,000 dairy cows sold during 
the cotton boom, and the force of the 
blow can be measured. 


Giant cactus on a hillside 


Yet these level valleys between the 
stark, hand-painted ranges were not 
discouraged. Unlike the South, cotton 








The solid foundation of Arizona's irrigation prosperity—alfalfa and thoroughbred dairy cows. 


Now that the long-staple cotton jag is over, the cow is coming into her own again 














The desert cleared of brush and waiting for irrigation water 


does not mean life and death to them. 
Ten years ago they grew no cotton at all 
and did well. They don’t need cotton as 
a crop now. The spree is over, the paper 
profits have vanished, but the deep soil, 
the brilliant sun and the water are still 
there. So they are going back to alfalfa 
and the milking stool as fast as the herds 
can be built up again. 

“Men who can see beyond their noses 
are glad that this cotton craze has ended 
in collapse,” confided a banker who had 
steadfastly refused to finance cotton 
gambling. “During the last three years it 
has been a curse to the irrigated valleys of 
the Southwest. What we need and want 
is forty-acre farms tilled by the owners. 
Cotton brought farms of three hundred, a 
thousand, two thousand acres operated by 
hired labor and tenants. Cotton brought 
Hindus, negroes and Mexicans by the 
thousand; it brought the illiterate South- 
ern “poor whites” with their large families 
of children kept out of school and worked 
from dawn to dark picking cotton. It 
lowered the high standards of the model 
communities we were building. Let us 
hope that the expensive lesson has been 
learned.” 


Bright Future for Beef 


Unless you enjoy strong language, don’t 
ask the cattlemen of Arizona what they 
think of cotton. Cotton displaced half 
the alfalfa acreage of the Salt River 
Valley, and the cotton mules required so 
large a portion of the diminished output 
that the stockmen could not buy their 
needed supply of hay except at dizzy 
prices. While alfalfa went up, cattle 
prices went down. This year the cattle- 
men had to feed extensively on account of 
drouth, but the general slump in values 
failed to affect alfalfa prices; on the con- 
trary, they went higher when freight 
rates got their last lift. 

Nevertheless the cattlemen are not 
dolorously stirring the ashes of dead hopes. 
They know that only a few years ago the 
United States was importing Argentine 
beef to supply the domestic demand; they 
know that the country every year has to 
provide food, beef included, for 1,500,000 
more mouths and that the breeding range 
for cattle in the Southwest is limited. 

Arizona is the heart of the great outdoor 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Lake of the Hanging Glacier, high in the Selkirks, is one of the little known scenic gems of the Great Northwest. It is said to be the 
only North American lake outside of the Arctic that is covered with real icebergs in summer. 
The glacier drains into the source of the Columbia river 
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Takakkaw Falls, in the Selkirks, one of the many streams feeding Columbia lake, the source of the Columbia river 


Down the Columbia 


Running the Mighty River's Rapids from the 


HE day on which I first 
conceived the idea of a 
boat trip down the Colum- 


bia hangs ina frame all its 
own in the corridors of my mem- 
ory. It was a number of years ago—more 
than a dozen, I should say. We had 
crossed Yellowstone Lake on the ice and 
fared onward and upward until we came 
at last to the long climb 
where the road under its 


Glacrers to the Sea 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Hell's Hatches; Tracks of the Trades, etc. 


water and Snake to the west, said he 
reckoned the thing could be done in either 
direction provided a man had lots of time 
and no dependent family to think of. 


especial effort on your part, you 
reached your objective. You 
might not be in a condition to ap- 
preciate the fact, of course; but 
just the same you got there, and 
with a minimum of hard work. Some rivers 
were better for boating than others for the 
reason that you got there quicker. The 
Snake and the Missouri were all very well 

in their way, but for him, 

he’d take the Columbia. 





ten feet of snow wound 
up to the crest of the 
Continental Divide. It 
was so dry and cold that 
the powdery snow over- 
lying the crust rustled 
under our skis _ like 
autumn leaves. 

At the summit, where 
we paused for breath, 
an old Sergeant of the 
Game Patrol, letting 
down a tin can on a 
string, brought up drinks 
from an air-hole which 
he claimed was teetering 
giddily upon the very 
ridge-pole of North 
America. 

“If I dip to the left,” 


he said, suiting the action 


will. 





F you like adventure, action, thrills and danger, you 

will enjoy Mr. Freeman’s sparkling account of his 
journey down the “he river,” 
sources in the glaciers of the Rockies and the Selkirks 
to the foot of the last cascade at tide-water. 
thousand-mile stretch the mighty river never ambles 
along for more than ten miles without the white swift 
water of dangerous rapids or the roar of perpendicular 
falls. Since the days of the Astor expedition they have 
claimed hundreds of lives, but Mr. Freeman overcame 
them all, thanks to pluck and much luck, finishing the 
first recorded journey from source to tide-water. 
enjoyed his story of the trip, and we know that you 
—The Editors. 


the Columbia, from its 


There was a river that 
started in mountains and 
finished in mountains. 
It ran in mountains all 
the way to the sea. No 
slack water in all its 
course. It was going 
somewhere all the time. 
He had lived as a kid 
on the lower Columbia 
and had trapped as a 
man on the upper Col- 
umbia; so he ought to 
know. There was a “he” 
river if there ever was 


On this 


one. 
We That night, where we 
steamed in the black 


depths of a snow-sub- 
merged Government 
“Emergency” cabin, the 








to the word, “‘it’s the 
Pacific I'll be robbing 

of a pint of Sur Mountain dew; 
while if I dip to the right it’s the 
Atlantic that'll have to settle back a 
notch.” That led me to raise the question 
of boating by river from the Great Divide 
to the sea, and the Scout, who knew some- 
thing of the Madison, Jefferson and Gal- 


latin to the east, and of the Salmon, Clear- 


The old Sergeant agreed heartily. River 
boating was good, he said, because it was 
not opposed to Nature, like climbing 
mountains, for instance, where you were 
bucking the law of gravity from start to 
finish. With a river it was all easy and 
natural. You just got into your boat and 
let it go. Sooner or later, without any 


Sergeant’s old Colum- 
bia memories thawed 
with the hunk of frosted beef he was toast- 
ing over the sheet-iron stove. He told of 
climbing for sheep and goat in the high 
Kootenay, of trailing moose and cariboo 
in the valleys of the Rockies, and finally 
of his years of trapping on the creeks and 
in the cafions that run down to the Big 
Bend of the Columbia; of how he used to 
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The Hanging Glacier fronts upon an inland sea where maneuvers a fleet of ever-shifting icebergs 


go to Kinbasket Lake in the fall, port- 
aging or lining the three miles of tumbling 
cascades at Surprise Rapids, trap all win- 
ter on Sullivan Creek or Middle River, 
and then come out in the Spring to Revel- 
stoke, playing ducks-and-drakes with his 
life and his scarcely less valuable catch of 
marten, mink and beaver, running the 
rifles at Rock Slide, Twelve-Mile and the 
terrible Dalles: des Morts. He declared 
that there were a hundred miles of the Big 
Bend of the Columbia that had buffaloed 
to a fare-ye-well any equal stretch on any 
of the great rivers of North America for 
fall, rocks and wild rip-rarin’ water gen- 
erally. But the dread Rapids of Death 


law of gravity. The Ichang gorges of the 
Yangtse I had run in a sampan manned by 
a yelling crew of Szechuan coolies, and the 
Salween and Irrawadi below the Yunnan 
boundary in weird Burmese canoes whose 
crews used their legs as well as their arms 
in plying their carved paddles. I had 
floated down the Tigris from Diarbekir to 
Mosul in a kalek of inflated sheepskins, 
and the Nile below the Nyanzas in a 
cranky craft of zebra hide. On the middle 
Niger I had used a condemned gunboat’s 
life-raft, and on the Zambesi a dugout of 
saffron-tinted wood so heavy that it sank 
like iron when capsized. 





and the treacherous swirls and eddies of | 
Revelstoke Canon were not the last of 
swift water by a long shot. Just below 
the defile of the Arrow Lakes the white 
caps began to rear their heads again, and 
from there right on down through the 
seven hundred miles and more to tide- 
water below the Cascade Locks in Oregon 
there was hardly a stretch of ten miles 
without its tumble of rapids. 

“‘She’s sure some ‘he’ river,” the old 
chap concluded as he began to unroll his 
blankets; “going somewhere all the time, 
tumbling over itself all the way trying to 
beat itself to the finish.” 

Before I closed my eyes that night I had 
promised myself that I should take the 
first opportunity to boat the length of the 
Columbia, to follow its tumultuous course 
from its glacial founts to the salt sea brine. 

I held by that resolve for more than a 
dozen years, although, by a strange run of 
chance, I was destined to have some expe- 
rience of almost every one of the great 
rivers of the world before I launched a 











boat upon the Columbia. In odd craft and 





various, and of diverse degree of water 
worthiness, I had trusted to luck and the 


A blockade on the trail up Horse Thief Creek 


But through it all—on the Orinoco and 
the Amazon whether I was floating in a 
reed-wrapped balsa on Titacaca or floun- 
dering in a pitch-smeared gufa on the Eu- 
phrates—pictures conjured up by remem- 
bered phrases of the old ex-trapper keep 
rising at the back of my brain. And at 
last the time came when those pictures 
were to be made real. 

The journey began on foot and horse- 
back at the glacial sources of the river in 
British Columbia. This stage over, we 
pushed off from Beavermouth, at the head 
of the Big Bend. For this most arduous 
part of the voyage there were four in the 
party, with a big double-ended boat 
specially built for rough water. Further 
down, for a considerable stretch, we were 
three, in a skiff. Then, for a couple of 
hundred miles, there were four of us again, 
manning a raft and a towing launch. After 
that we were two—just the cameraman 
and myself, with the skiff. Him I finally 
dropped at the foot of Priest Rapids, fifty 
miles above Pasco, and the last two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, down to Portland, I 
rode alone. This “solo” run—though a 
one-man boat crew is kept rather too busy 
in swift water to have much time for en- 
joying the scenery—was far from proving 
the least interesting period of the journey. 

So far as I have been able to learn, my 
arrival in Portland marked the end of the 
first complete journey that has been made 
from the glacial sources of the Columbia to 
tide-water. David Thompson, scientist 
and explorer for the Northwest Company, 
racing against the Astor sea expedition to 
be first to establish a post at the mouth of 
the Columbia, boated down a very large 
part of the navigable part of the river over 
a hundred years ago. I have found no evi- 
dence, however, that he penetrated to the 
glacial fields in the Selkirks above Winder- 
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mere and Columbia Lake from which 
spring the main feeders of the upper river. 
Thompson’s, as well as all of the other 
voyages of the early days of which there 
are authentic record, started from Boat 
Encampment, where the road from the 
plains and Montreal led down to the Col- 
umbia by the icy waters of Portage River, 
or, as it is now called, Wood River. Thus 
all of the old Hudson Bay and Northwest 
voyageurs ran only the lower seventy-five 
miles of the Big Bend, and avoided what 
is by far its worst water—Surprise Rapids 
and the twenty-one miles of cascades be- 
low Kinbasket lake. 

Of recent down-river passages, I have 
been able to learn of no voyageur who, 
having rounded the Big Bend, continued 
his trip down to the lower Columbia. 
The most notable voyage of the last 
three or four decades was that of 
Captain F. P. Armstrong and J. P. 
Forde, District Engineer of the De- 
partment of Public Works of 
Nelson, British Columbia, who, 
starting at the foot of the Lower 
Arrow lake in a Peterboro canoe, 
made the run to Pasco, just above 
the mouth of the Snake, in ten 


“— 
The itinerary of our trip as 
originally planned in Los Angeles 
called, first, for an expedition to 
the source of the river, next, a voyage 
by boat round the Big Bend from 
Beavermouth to Revelstoke, and, finally, 
if there was time and good weather held, a 
voyage of indefinite length on toward the 
sea. As the trip to the glaciers was largely 
a matter of engaging a good packer well in 
advance, while there was no certainty of 
getting anyone who would undertake the 
passage of the Big Bend, it was to the lat- 
ter that we first directed our attention. 
“It’s said to be a great country for 
grizzly,” one of the natives said, ’but 
too hard to get at. Only way to get in and 
out is the Columbia, and that is more 
likely to land you in Kingdom Come than 
back in Civilization. Best forget about 


the Big Bend and go after sheep and goat 
and moose in the Kootenays.” 

“You won’t find old Bob Blackmore an 
active church-worker,” I was told in Rev- 
elstoke, “and at one time he had the repu- 


Down the Columbia: 


tation of being the smoothest thing in the 
way of a bootlegger in this part of B. C. 
But he drinks little himself, is a past- 
master of woodcraft, a dead shot, and has 
twice the experience of swift-water boat- 
ing of any man on the upper Columbia. 

I found Bob Blackmore at his riverside 
home in the old town. He was picking 
apples with one hand and slapping mos- 
quitoes with the other—a gray-haired, 
gray-eyed man of middle height, with a 
muscular torso, a steady stare, and a grip 
that I had to meet half way to save my 
fingers. 
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To make a shadow movie of a man dressing in 

a tent, the camera man “shoots” snside the tent 

while Mr. Freeman “stars” on the outside, 
casting a shadow on the tent wall 


I knew at once that this was the man I 
wanted, and my only doubt was as to 
whether or not he felt the same way about 
me. I need not have worried, however. 
In this instance, at least, Bob Blackmore’s 
mind was made up in advance. It was 
the movies that had done it. 

“So you’re willing to go ahead and see 
us through,” I exclaimed delightedly. 
“They told me in the town that you'd 
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probably need a lot of persuading, espe- 
cially as you’ve been saying for the last 
two or three years that you were through 
with the Bend for good and all.” 

Blackmore grinned broadly and some- 
what sheepishly. “So I have,” he said. 
“Fact is, I’ve never yet been round the 

> P 

Bend that I didn’t tell myself and every- 
body else that I’d never try it again. | 
really meant it the last time, which was 
three or four years ago. And I’ve really 
meant it every time | said it right up to a 
few days back, when I heard that you 
wanted to take a movie machine in there 
and try and get some pictures. So I’m 
your man if you want me. Of course you 
know something of what you’re going up 
against in bucking the Bend? 

“Yes,” I replied a bit wearily. “I’ve 


= © been hearing very little else for the last 


\ week. Let’s talk about the scenery.” 
“So they’ve been trying to frighten 

you out of it,” he, said with a 
sympathetic smile. “They always 
do that with strangers who 

come here to tackle the Bend. 

And mostly they succeed. There 

was one chap they could’t stop, 

though. He was a professor of 

some kind from Philadelphia. 

Fact is, he wasn’t enough fright- 
That’s a bad thing with 


taken liberties with. I buried him 
near the head of Kinbasket lake. 

We'll see his grave when we come 
down from Surprise Rapids. I'll want 
to stop off for a bit and see if the cross 
I put up is still standing. He was—” 

“Et tu Brute,’ | muttered under my 
breath. Then, aloud, ‘‘Let’s look at the 
boat.” 

Already this penchant of the natives for 
turning the pages of the Big Bend’s grue- 
some record of death and disaster was 
getting on my nerves, and it was rather 
a shock to find even the quiet-spoken 
steady-eyed Blackmore addicted to the 
habit. Afterwards, when I got used to it, 
I ceased to mind. Asa matter of fact, the 
good souls could no more help expatiating 
on what the Big Bend had done to people 
who had taken liberties with it than an 
aviator who is about to take you for a 

(Continued on page 57) 














Lake Ohaia, gem of the Selkirke. This lake feeds one of the many tributaries of the upper Columbia 
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Devil's Spawn 


A Story of the Western 
Fishing Fleets 


By Brayton Norton 
Iustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


HERE are a few things that really 

should be told to anybody who was 
not present, so to speak, when Kenneth 
Gregory, heir to the Legonia Fish Can- 
nery, and Dickie Lang, heiress to the Lang 
fishing fleet, began their series of romantic 
adventures with which this story deals. 
For instance: 

When young Sinesinis returned from 
France he learned that his father and Bill 
Lang, the elder Gregory’s fishing captain, 
had been found dead under mysterious 
circumstances on the rocks of sinister 
Diablo island. 

He found that the cannery was 
the bulk of his inheritance. The es- 
tate’s attorney advised him to sell it, 
explaining that it was a losing venture, 
bought by the father while his son was 
away; that the hopes of the buyer, inex- 
perienced in the business, to establish a 
paying cannery supplied with fish by 
white men was doomed to failure in com- 
petition with the Golden Rule Cannery, 
which was supplied its fish by the Jap- 
anese fleets, led by Koyama. 

A well-dressed Japanese entered 
Gregory’s office. He produced a type- 
written contract. 

“Your father would never hire my 
men,” said Koyama, “but just before he 
died I overheard him say that if he were 
starting over again he would contract for 
fish where he knew he could get them.” 

At that moment a girl appeared i in the 
doorway. “You lie, Koyama!” she said. 

“And nobody knows it better than you 
and I.” 

The Japanese, making no denials, 
bowed and left the room. 

“I’m Dickie Lang,” said the girl. “I'd 
know anywhere that you are Richard 
Gregory’s son.” 

Gregory studied her. “What do you 
intend to do about the boats?” 

“T’m going to run them, of course.’ 

That she*might prove to him that she 
knew her business Dickie took him with 
her on a trip the next day, where, during 
a rifle duel with the Japanese fishermen 
who had been robbing her nets, and a 
subsequent collection of damages from 
Koyama, she convinced Gregory of her 
ability. 

But a month’s work showed that Dickie 
Lang, working short-handed, had not fur- 
nished thé cannery with a single paying 
run of fish, and Blair advised Gregory to 
sign Koyama’ scontract. Gregory refused 
to consider it, but suggested a plan to help 
the girl by manning her boats as well as 
his own with former service men in the 
Naval Reserve. When he suggested this 
to Dickie she flared up, declaring that she 


— run her boats her own way or not 
at all. 

es I show you enough fish today,” she 
said. “My boats have gone out to Diablo. 
If I don’t get them there I’m willing to 
admit I can’t get them anywhere.” 

One of her fleet crept in to the dock. 
“Diablo luék, Miss,” called the fisherman. 
“Got nothing and the Petrel was smashed.” 

Bravely she listened to the account of 
the men: how a swift gray boat, running 
without lights in the fog, had rammed 
the Petrel. 

On the Pelican she started at once for 
Diablo. Gregory insisted on going along. 
“Tt’s a dangerous place at any time,” she 
warned him. ‘“‘Fogs in spring and summer 
and storms the rest of the year. The white 
fishermen give it a wide berth.” 

Dickie, Gregory and Howard, a fish- 
erman, landed on the island and found the 
crushed hull of the Petrel. ‘They were 
right,” exclaimed Dickie. “Some one 
bumped them. I thought they were crazy 
with fright and had drifted on the rocks.” 

As they started to, salvage the motor 
from the wrecked hwil, a horseman ap- 
peared. 

“T am Leo Bandrist,” he said. ““My men 
have instructions to keep people away, as 
hunters often come here for wild goats, but 
shoot my sheep instead.” — 

“Mr. Bandfist,” said Dickie clearly, “my 
boat is on tide land and therefore not on 
your property: We won’t leave until we 

are through here.” 

Bandrist spoke to Gregory aside. “Do 
not let her come out here again. Diablo 
is not a safe place for fishermen, much less 
for a woman. If you find it necessary to 
come to Diablo again, go to the harbor at 
the lower end of the island. At any other 
place you will land at your own risk.” 








* which all 
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“Well, well, Kenneth,” the 
doctor exclaimed heartily. 
“I'm glad to see you. 
You are your father 

all over again” 


‘When it is necessary for us to come to 
Diablo we will land where we please,” 
Gregory retorted. “We know our rights 
and we are not afraid.” 

That night as the Pelican sped across 
the water toward Legonia, a high-powered 
motor boat roared out of the gloom and 
disappeared 1 in the fog astern. 

“Koyama,” said Dickie. “I wonder 
what he is doing out here at this time of 
night, running like that? He’s headed for 
Diablo.” 

At daybreak they reached Legonia. 
Dickie noticed that her fishing boats had 
not yet gone out. 

“What’s the trouble, Mr. Blair?” she 
asked of the cannery manager who hurried 
to meet them. 

“Trouble enough,” he growled. “there’s 
a strike on—the men are riled up and 
there’s hell to pay.” 


CHAPTER XI 


STRIKE at this of all times. 
And Pete Carlin at the bottom 
of it. With her nerves frayed 
raw by two nights of sleepless 
vigil and the memory of the Curlew’s 
disabled motor rankling within her, 
Dickie brushed by a group of men and 
confronted a bullet-headed man in a loose 
gray sweater. 
“Carlin,” she said clearly, in a voice 
could hear, “you’re fired. 
You’re'a crook. If you’d work the clock 
round I wouldn’t have you on the job.” 
Turning to the fishermen she rapidly 
related the incident of the finding of the 
emery-dust in the Curlew’s motor. 
“Tt’s a lie,” Carlin interrupted. 
“Tt’s the truth, Pete Carlin, and you 
know it.” 
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Dickie moved closer to Carlin and her 
eyes met his. 

“y ou can’t look me in the eye and deny 
it,’ she challenged. “Get off my dock 
while you’ re still able to w valk. If I were 
a man I’d knock you down.” 

The man grinned but did not move. 

“But you aint,” he retorted. “I reckon 
I aint goin’ to have no fool girl tell me 
where to head in at. I reckon I 

A heavy hand fell on his shoulder, and 
his sentence remained unfinished. Greg- 
ory’s eyes were snapping close to Carlin. 

“Beat it,” he said, “while the trail’s 





en. 

‘Codie flashed a glance at the fishermen 
who stood looking on in stoical silence. 
Mumbling to himself, he turned sullenly 
from the men about him and walked 
slowly down the dock. 

Dickie Lang faced the silent fishermen. 

“Now, boys, what is it? I’ ll hear what 
you've got to say, but I won’t have any 
dealings with a crook.” 


HE men about her shuffled their feet 

and drew closer. Thenamanina faded 
plaid jumper detached himself from the 
others and began to speak. 

“We aint got nothin’ against you, Miss 
Lang,” he began uncertainly. “But we 
all got to look out for ourselves. We got 
families and folks dependin’ on us. Livin’ 
is out of sight. So is clothes and every- 
thin’ 

“What's your proposition, Blagg 

The fisherman hesitated at the ed 
ness of the question. Then he recited: 
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“Straight time. Eight hours a day for 
six dollars. Double money for overtime 
and Sundays.” 

Dickie started at the demand. Carlin 
had set a high mark. She wondered how 
far the seeds of discontent had spread 
among the others. As her eye traveled 
over the silent groups, Blagg went on: 

“You see, Miss, as I say, we got families 
and the women-folks—” 

“Don’t blame the women, Joe,” inter- 
rupted the girl. “If they got half of what 
the saloons do they’d have no kick com- 
ing. I’ll bet they’re not back of this 
You’ve been listening to a half-baked fool 
who couldn’t make a living if dollars grew 
on trees. All Pete Carlin can do is talk. 
You boys know he isn’t a fisherman.” 

She stepped closer and her voice 
dropped to a conversational tone. 

“Tt just isn’t in the business, boys. If I 
promised to pay those wages I couldn’t 
do it. I’d be broke with the first run of 
bad luck. And you know that as well as I 
do if you’d stop to think. The man 
doesn’t live that can pay that round here 
and get out.” 

Blagg smiled knowingly at the fishermen. 

*You’re wrong, Miss,” he said. ‘““We’ve 
already got the offer of a job at them 
terms.” 

“Not here?” 

He nodded. 

“Right here in town. We won’t have to 
move nor nothin’.”” Watching the effect 
of his words on the girl, he went on, 
carried away by the importance of his 
announcement: 
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“That’s why we're puttin’ it up to you. 
You’ve always shot pretty square with us. 
3ut money talks and we all got to look 
out for Number One. I reckon none of the 
boys is honin’ to go to work for a furriner, 
but we all knows his money’s good, and 
that’s what counts.” 

“You mean you're going to ditch me 
for Koyama?” 


LAGG dropped his eyes to the wharf 

before the girl’s steady gaze. 

“We don’t aim to ditch nobody, Miss,” 
he said. “But we got to live. The Jap’s 
offered us six a day straight with double 
for overtime and Sundays. We aint de- 
cided yet. We waited to give you a 
chance.” 

Dickie’s eyes roamed over the knots of 
silent fishermen. Some shuffled closer as 
their spokesman went on. Others held 
aloof. When Blagg had concluded, she 
began to speak in a voice which carried to 
the detached groups of men standing in 
the back row. 

“T’m not going to say much. But what 
I do say I want to sink in. Come in closer, 
all of you, where we can see each other.” 

When the fishermen ranged themselves 
close about her, she looked fixedly into 
their weather-beaten faces and went on 
earnestly: 

“Boys, you've known me since I was a 
kid. Most of you knew my dad. If you 
did, you knew a man. He had to fight 
hard for a living. But he shot square 
every foot of the way. Some of you were 
here when he came.” 








Dickie stood facing a crowd of jabbering fishermen. 








At her feet sprawled the figure of Nichi; behind her cowered 


the trembling little Japanese woman 
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Singling out a few of 
the older men, she spoke 
directly to them: 

“Do you think you'd 
be here now if it hadn’t 
been for Bill Lang? Do 
you remember what the 
alien fishermen were doing 
to you when he came? 
You were down on your 
uppers and didn’t know 
where your next meal 
was coming from. Who 
was it took up your 
fight? Who backed you 
with boats and gear and 
taught you how to fish so 
you could hold your own 
against the foreigners? 
You know without my 
telling you.” 

Some of the fishermen 
dropped their eyes to 
the rough boards at her 
words. There was no 
doubt that Lang had been 
square. But as Blagg 
had pointed out a man 
had to look out for him- 
self. 

“You think that hasn’t 
anything to do with quit- 


ting me to get more 
money. All mght, I'll 
show you it has. Let 


me ask you a question. 
Why should Koyama pay 
you six dollars a day when 
he can load up with a 
gang of hisown race who'll 
do it for four? Is he run- 
ning short; of ‘merchant’ 
and ‘student’ fishermen 
imported from Japan un- 





Koyama bounded to his feet and 
grasped the woman roughly 







by the arm 





work. And I'll pay you 
four dollars a day straight 
time with a dollar a day 
more if you stick through 
the season.” 

Gregory gulped. It was 
Dickie’s voice. But the 
words were his own. 
There was some mistake. 

Blagg stepped back and 
began to whisper to the 
men about him. Theother 
fishermen looked at each 
other and listened for Bill 
Lang’s girl to go on: 

“You fellows all know 
the advantage it gives you 
to have enough boats and 
men. If you break down 
and get into any trouble 
it’s pretty good to have 
somebody standing by to 
give youa hand. And you 
know that Koyama knows 
how to make trouble.” 
Turning to the older men, 
some of whom had already 
begun to feel their joints 
stiffening with rheuma- 
tism, she said: “‘Fishing’s 
a hard game, boys, for 
the best of us. And it 
doesn’t get any easier as 
we get older. There’s a 
lot of you that will have 
to go into dry-dock before 
long and get patched up. 
And there’s some that 
can’t afford to lay up. 
You’ve been working with 
your hands too long. 
You’ve got to ease up and 
use your brains. That’s 
what I want to hire now. 











der the ‘gentlemen’s agree-_. 

ment’? Have you noticed any shortage 
of Japanese labor round Legonia lately? 
Or does Koyama think you will rob more 
traps, lay round more nets and run more 
men off the beach with his seine?” 

Her lips compressed in a straight line as 
she went on: , 

“‘Answer those questions for yourselves. 
You know Koyama’s game. He thinks 
he’s going to put me out of business. 
He’s trying to crowd me off the sea. 
What will become of you if he makes 
good? How long will you get that six 
dollars with the Lang fleet out of com- 
mission? You've been fighting for a 
square deal ever since you came here. 
And now you're figuring on helping the 
Jap run you out of your own town.” 


LAGG noticed that several of the men 

were falling back—and whispering 
among themselves. Scenting signs of a 
break in his ranks, he felt it up to him 
to say something. And he had his trump 
card yet to play. 

“We aint such fools as you think,” he 
said. ““We’ve considered this thing mighty 
careful and got good advice. Last night 
some of us had a meetin’ and talked 
things over. Doc Rock was there and he 
give us some mighty good advice. He 
told the boys it was every fellow for 
himself and—” 

“Rock has a mortgage on your house, 
hasn’t he, Joe?” 

Blagg flushed beneath his tan. 

“T reckon that aint got nothin’ to do 


with it if he has,” he retorted. “And I 
aint even admittin’ he has. But he’s a 
business man.” 

“And he’s always made it his business 
to play with the atom and you know it,” 
cried Dickie, her eyes blazing. “Listen, 
boys,” she went on, “‘We’re up against the 
fight of our lives here at Legonia. A fight 
for Americans to fish their own waters. 
Sounds foolish. But you know it’s the 
truth. When my father and Mr. Gregory 
were drowned off Diablo, Koyama thought 
he had us beaten. Rock thought so, too, 
I don’t doubt. But I’m telling you 
we're going to fool them both. ‘There’s 
something wrong round here, boys, when 
you can’t get a fifty-fifty break on our 
own coast. And we’re going to find out 
what it is.” 

Seeing that she had the ear of the men 
at last, she walked closer. 

“Listen, boys. I’ve got a big proposi- 
tion to offer you. One that will beat 
Koyama’s like an ace beats a deuce. 
Because this one is on the square.” 

The fishermen crowded closer while she 
went on: 

“You know what we’ve been up against 
here for years to get good help. You boys 
have been working short-handed most of 
the time. Doing more work than it was 
up to you to do. I’ve got a plan now to 
get all the men you want. Good men, too. 
Fellows who have been tried out. Red- 
blooded men. Fighters. I want you boys 
to train them. Show them how to fish. 
In a little while they'll be doing all the 


These young fellows are 
eager to help you. It will only be up to 
you to show them what to do.” 


COULD this be the girl who had angrily 
announced that she intended to run her 
business in her own way? Gregory could 
only stare at Dickie Lang. So far she had 
not even included him as being a partner 
to the idea. Surely she would explain her 
sudden change of heart. Listening in- 
tently, he heard her conclude: 

“Think it over, boys. It’s a chance 
that may never come again. If there 
are any questions you'd like to ask— 
shoot.” 

Blagg noted that her words were having 
a marked effect upon the silent fishermen. 
He began to make objections. 

Dickie Lang met his arguments with 
painstaking explanations, and the objec- 
tions gradually became fewer, simmering 
down into more or less intelligent ques- 
tions. Gregory noticed that the fisher- 
men began to retire and clustered to- 
gether in little groups while they talked 
earnestly among themselves. Still there 
came no explanations from the girl. She 
was championing his ideas as if they had 
been her own. 

At length the various knots of men 
drew further apart and faced each other in 
two well-marked divisions. To the left 
stood Joe Blagg. About him clustered 
the younger and more radical element of 
the fishing colony. On the right the 
property-owners and heads of families for 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Hashimura Togo, W esterner 


The Best Short Story of 192] 


To Editor “Sunset Magazine,” famus 
employment bureau for genius, 
EAR SIR:— 

S. Wanda, Japanese Socialist, 
return of recently from Los 
Angeles so he report last Wedsdy 

to my Fruit & Vegetable Parlor, Sacer- 
mento, with a great deal of passion in his 
eyes. Because of his Socialist religion which 
he worships this Hon. Wanda loves to 
reside in regions where large money can be 
taken in quantities without pain. 

“T have found Gol. Conda!”’ he report 
nervely. “I have walked in places where 
$$$ can be obtained without labor.” 

“By the rotting candition of your 
shoes,” I dib, “‘as well as the holy look of 
your pants and necktie I must expect that 
you did not approach very close-up to 
those $$$. Yet who knows what? Hon. 
Chas Chaplin can get rich while looking 
poor.” 

“T have visited famus financial centers 
like Hollywood, Culver City, Universal 
City—also that celebrated merry-go- 
round village of pleasure resort called 
Venus. I have seen everything, so I am 
willing to die at any time now.” 

“Congratulations,” I narrate. “But 
how shall you obtain this much money 
through idleness?” 

“I have found a plant which grows 
gold,” he amputate dextiriously. 

“Egg-plant perhapsly?” I ask with bot- 
any in my eyebrows. 

“Ah no! Emotion pic- 
ture plant! ! !” 

I could not assimilate 
his excitement. 

“S. Wanda,” I haggle, 
“you are speaking wood 
alcohol. Did not my 
Cousin Nogi write one 
(1) enlarged scenario for 
Hon. Sessue Hayakawa? 
Did he not get that manu- 
scrip typerotten, price 9$ 
to say nothing much about 
26c postage when it came 
back with Japanese regret 
saying ‘Dear sir we have 
enjoyed reading this and 
do not like it’ after all the 
love of art he put inside 
it? To think of that give 
me a feeling of Nassau in, 
the seat of my stummick.”’ 

“People do not obtain 
easy money without work- 
ing for it,” reject S. 
Wanda. “How you ex- 
peck that famus emotion 
picture authors resembling 
Hon. Gertrude Atherton, 
Hon. Governor Morris, 
Hon. Wrex Beach and 
Hon. Fannie Hurst got 
National Banks for them- 
selves?” 

“By writing emotion 
pictures maybe?” I ask 
to know. 

“How foolish to think!” 


By W allace Irwin 
Illustrated by Lous Rogers 


derange S. Wanda. “They do so by 
writing book, short story & other bright 
etc.” 

I stand gast for that phenomenal. 

“You now see how it is done,” peruse 
him. ‘“‘What then can detain us from 
making one million or maybe two (2)?” 

Because I was helplus to reply S. 
Wanda, Japanese Socialist, elope away 
with Earl Derr Biggers expression and 
was unseen some more. 

Mr. Editor, Japanese are bright little 
people, capable of succeeding in all pro- 
fession, to include bricklaying, pharmacy, 
fruit, onions, preaching, newspapers and 
some crimes. But why has Japanese 
never got to be some famus story writers 
for magazines? At this they could also 
succeed superior to white Americans (and 
ladies) because of low standard of living, 
long hours and intense birth rate. 

herefore I have puchased book of title 
“How to Write Short Stories” and I en- 
close inside this envelope a beautiful fic- 
tion which I manufactured out of brains. 
I realize that this are a Perfect Short 
Story, because Hon. Book says, “A Per- 
fect Short Story should cantain following 
qualities: 





Why has Japanese never got to be famus story writers? At this they could 
also succeed superior to white Americans. Therefore I have 
purchased book of title ‘How to Write Short Stories” 


“‘1—It should be short. 

“2—It should tell a story.” 

Please axept it with return check. 
If you are disgusted with stories, I 
shall change it to poem or newspaper 

arcticle, price 2% extra. Following are it: 
HENRY AND FLORENCE 
A STUDY OF AMERICAN LIFE 
CHAP I 

Henry was very poor for an artist but he 
stroggled nearly every day to make both 
ends of his misfortune meet. He made his 
pictures with oil paint and would be very 
rich axept he was peculiar. : 

He only got inspired when he was in 
love. 

He could not find anybody to love in 
S. F., Cal., because he could not afford 
clothing of fine quality sifficient to express 
passion. 

He was in love 10 yrs. previous to this 
story and painted so fast that he put away 
6o00$ in Germania Savings & Loan Co. 
Then Hon. Sweetheart bursted her en- 
> an because he would not join the 

s. 

What then could he do with his genius? 
Nothing. 

In year of August, 1921, Henry had got 
so much poverty that he must soonly leave 
the upstairs attic which he sublet from a 
rag-picker. He had burned his last oil in 
the stove to keep warmth. Therefore he 
could not paint pictures, 
even if he could. 

(This is where the story 
begins. Please have your 
Printer put in some mark 
so the Reader will know.) 

Fog was floating in 
through Goldy Gate. It 
got in through Henry’s 
window and when he 
breathed it filled him up. 
That was only food he had 
for eleven (11) days. 

“OQ drat!” he mone. 
“Life can be unpleasant, 
even in California. I have 
no love. I am out of oil. 
Nothing remains axcept 
genius.” 

For several seconds he 
set thoughtfully, then 
ideas come to his rapid 
brain. 

“T have it!” he pro- 
nounce distinctually. “I 
shall go to Cliff House 
and lep off. Then my 
Uncle Charles, 3rd Vice 
President of the Gen. 
Electric Co., will stop 
forgetting me. Why did 
I not think of that be- 
fore?” 

' CHAP II 

The sea was very beau- 
tiful around the Cliff House 
because the water was 
coming, as usual, from 


Japan. 
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Standing benext the wettest waves 
could be observed one gentleman whose 
appearance was stylish but worn out. Be- 
neath much hair was a beautiful face, but 
what was the difference? Nobody cared 
about poor Henry and his art, all out of 
oil!) Even the seaguls, those oceanic 
roosters, flopped back and forth from 
heaven with raw noises. 

“Come on death!” holla Henry the 
artist to the unoccupied clouds. “This 
will be in newspapers to morrow morning.” 

He scrouch down. He got athletic in 
his knees and elbows. He collected his 
muscles like a frog. 

Then leaps! ! ! 

(Print this in large letters so Reader 
will get excited.) 

He fell right on the Pacific Ocean. 
Swimming was umpossible to his poor 
health. Lowly he dip. Downly, downly 
into submarine dept. of sea. 

But when he was almost dead, what 
was that! ; 

His fingers scratched something of 
lovely. face and figure and sweet per- 
sonality. 

“It is a lady!” he snagger. “It would 
be ungentlemanly to drownd while this is 
going on!”’ 

Therefore he put all the power of his 
genius into his strength and pick her out 
of the wet ocean. As soonly as he set her 
on sand he stood there examining her face. 
How refined she was with roses 
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Florence has obtained this for him by sell- 
ing her diamond engagement ring from 
some other gentleman. 

(He will be in the plot pretty soonly.) 

Setting on the artistic platform are 
Florence in happy clothing. He has 
plenty of oil in buckets and is paint- 
ing with a large brush to get done 
quick. 

“Darling etc,” he say so, “you look so 
imperial that I shall paint you like a 

ueen. 

“Which queen shall you choose, Hon. 
Sweetheart?” she ask to know. 

“Queen Victoria,” he acknowledge. 
“She were so successful.” 

With swift work of paint Hon. Henry 
was covering pretty canvas stretched on 
the weasel. Her clothing was so lovely 
that he started with the skirt and painted 
upwards toward the head. Everything 
was done but her face. 

“And now, my heart’s idle,” he narrate, 
“T shall tackle your angelick feetures. Set 
still but two days longer and our fortune 
is obtained.” 

Jingles! ! ! 

(Have your Printer make a noise like 
telephones.) 

Henry swore in pure English and rush 
to listening-tube. 

“‘Must see Florence rapidly!” say hash 
voice. 

With hero scowell Henry hung tele- 
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phone and turn to Florence. What he see 
there? Nothing. 

She had went! 

“Ye gods (referring to pagan divini- 
ties)” he shreech. “What shall 1 do now 
without my Florence? My famus picture 
stands without finish. It has no face. 
And on all Pacific Coast, including Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia, 
she has got the only face I love.” 

This was pretty bad fix. 


CHAP V 


Story now switches a little and follows 
Florence who went home and found her 
mother packing trunks. 

“Put on your pinkish ball gown,” she 
demand, “and go at once to ship which 
sails at noon for Hawaii. When Hon. 
Ship has reached the high C go at once to 
Main Saloon (non-alcoholic) and meet 
Clergyman who will marry you to a Rich 

agnet.” 

“What name, if any?” Hon. Florence 
require. 

“Young girls should not ask such ques- 
tions,” dib Hon. Mother. ‘Now go and 
put some ostrich plumes in your hat and 
don’t be late.” 

Screem. Hon. Florence has fell away 
and fainted off. 


CHAP VI 


Here is Henry some more. 
He could not find Florence 
because he did not know her 





on her lips and such stylish hat 
pinned to her permanent golden 





hair! Because of her gentle man- 
ners and high breeding she did 
not look very wet. 

“QO speak to me speak,” he 
otter. 

Her eyes ope, containing blue. 

“My name is Florence,” she 


report, “and thank you very 
muchly.” 
CHAP III 
“T love you,” say he. 
“ec « “ ae say her. 
“O° joyful!” he manipulate. 


“Then ,we.-are engaged so sud- 
denly,” 

“Not,to do!” Sobs from her. 

“Then you love otherwise?’’ he 
ask it. 

“T was suiciding because of wo 
when you picked me out,” she 
narrate. “I can not marry any- 
thing but riches.” 

“That will be arranged,’ he 
corrode. “I am in love. There- 
fore I shall paint your picture 
and sell to Emporium for 
18,000%.” 

“After ceremony we shall go 
to Yosemite Valley,” she say for 
sweetly smiling. 

“Alast!” he holla. 
not.” 

“Why is?” she knock back. 

“Because so. I can not paint 
pictures. I have no oil.” 

“Ocheerful!” she yellup prettily. 
“T can get plenty, thank you. My 
father is in the oil business.” 


CHAP IV 


Thirty days has relapsed. 
Henry the artist is setting in his 
studio, surrounded by palms 
and statuary at great expense. 


“That can 

















“Come on death!" holla Henry the artist. “This 
will be in newspapers to morrow morning” 





address. He hunt pretty high 
and low. Nothing to observe. 

At lastly he say something. 

“Ha ha.” 

He say that loudishly so that 
trafic policemen look awake. 
Then he stole a taxicab and march 
brokenly away to Cliff House. 

“This time,” he say so, “I shall 
commit hara-kiri in water and 
not stop to fall in love.” 

Therefore he resumed his posi- 
tion on shore by Pacific Ocean 
arriving from Japan. 

But O! !! How unpleasant the 
weather was behaving with cy- 
clones! It are very unfortunate 
day to get drownd on. And 
while Henry stood there hoping 
maybe it would clear up, what 
see? 

Enlarged ship, The Mojave 
Belle,was getting wrecked against 
Seal Rock! 

“Everything is out of order,” 
exclam aaee, but when next he 
look he observe something else. 

Florence sweet Florence was 
standing on a sail while a swollen 
Capitalist with a black mask over 
his eyes was containing her around 
the waist, acting very villain. 

aS. S. me from this bad 
man!” she yellup. 

“Shall do, Hon. Miss Sweet- 
heart,” narrate Henry. 

He splunge. Cyclones were 
nothing to his love. He got to 
shipwreck just in time to have it 
go down, but all in vain, for he 
fetched Florence safely to shore 
and made her set down. 

“Excuse me a minute while I 
get revenge,” he snarrel. 

Therefore he splunge in and 
made Australian movements 
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le see through peevish waters. 

But Hon. Capitalist 

Sal were too quick for him. 

vini- He stroked out from 

now Seal Rock and swim to 

ture shore before Henry got 
face. back. 

Ore- But his strength was 

rbia, not equal. Down side- 


wise beside Florence he 

fell with ill grone.f 
Henry get back then 

from his round trip and 











lows stood looking cross. 
her “IT am dying, and 
much obliged,” report 
she Hon. Capitalist, remov- 
hich ing off his black mask. | 
lon. “Great Scotch!” holla 
€ to Henry in siprise. “It is | 
neet my Uncle Charles, 3rd 
tich Vice President of the | 
Gen. Electric Co.” 
nce “The same at your 
service,” corrode Uncle 
ues- Chas. “And I have | 
and done entirely wrong. 
and Therefore I leave you | 
1000000000% in my will, 
vay which I will make at 
oncely with this fountain 
pen.” 


With immediate quick- 
ness he wrote his will 














nce and died, leaving the 
her fountain pen to Flo- 
igh rence. 
Florence fall on 
Henry. | 
He kiss her. | 
a She kiss him back. He was containing her around the waist, acting very villain. ‘“S.O.S. me from this bad 
oh Then they cooperate. man!" she yellup 
| 
CHAP VII 
all 
nd At lastly, when summer sunset was weeping with appropriate words, namely Hoping you are the same 
doing so over calm & plasid waters as follows: Yours truly 
si- ot Pacific she finish and soonly commence “T am so happy I have to cry.” HasHimura [oco. 
an 
he 
Yad 
te 
id 
: Kism 
at 
ismet 
ve 
st 
i. By Power Dalton 
1e 
“ I draw the bolt, and sweep the hearth, oi The west wind murmurs wooingly, 
n And bake a loaf for two; bd And dusk comes whispering sweet; 
; I set the kettle on to sing, i) The silvery grasses in the road 
The while I wait for you. i ° Dance, beckoning my feet; 
ae ana 
I tend the fire with patient hands, \ I: And oh, the white moon rides so high! 
- So quiet outwardly, aM And my own sapphire star 
if Yet all the time a wild bird beats Is calling! calling! calling me 
" Within the heart of me. To take the trail afar! 
t 
e I draw the bolt, and bake the loaf, 
: And bid the white moon ride— 


[ For your love calls the soul of me 
And may not be denied! 








“s COULDN’T stand for that,” said 
Tuck. “It aint fun. It’s a outrage, 
and if that bunch of laughing jack- 
asses done anything like it to me 

somebody would get shot.” 

Tuck was standing with me and watch- 
ing a wedding sendoff at the depot. Two 
men—brothers—had got married on the 
same day and were trying to start on their 
wedding trip, but they were men that 
everybody in town knowed and their 
friends were all on hand to show them how 
much they loved them. The loving friends 
had got hold of some handcuffs and 
ironed the bridegrooms to a couple of 
telephone poles beside the depot and were 
pouring rice down their necks, while the 
engine was ringing to start and the brides, 
on the Pullman steps, were trying hard 
not to look worried about their new 
husbands. 

“Well, Tuck, you better start to slicker- 
break that temper of yourn right now,” 
said old Dad Pickett, who was standing 
near us. “Your turn will come next. 
You’re about the popularest man in town, 
and when you and Chiquita Roper get 
hitched next month, or whenever it 1s, 

ou’ll be lucky to get away with your life. 
hey will have their fun.” 

“Fun!” snorted Tuck, as the crowd on- 
locked the handcuffs and the bridegrooms 
chased the train down the tracks, while 
the engineer slowed up for them. “Fun! 
Why, Dad, if one of them tousled on- 
fortunates would turn round this minute 
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In Which Spike Saddler Lends a Hand 


in the Capacity 


and empty a sixshooter into that mob of 
yaps it would go against the grain for me 
to arrest him, even if I am deputy sheriff.” 

“Old Dad’s right, though,” said I as we 
walked away. “Your turn comes next. 
Chiquita will invite all the sensible people 
in town to your wedding, and the glad- 
some pinheads—which is the majority of 
the population—will be waiting outside to 
congratulate you with old boots and 
buckets of water and blank ca’tridges, 
just like they done to these fellows today. 
Nothing less than a public hanging would 
stir up the town the way your wedding 
will. A public man has got to put up with 
such things.” 

“Put up!” he frothed. “Do you reckon 
I'll put up with being drug round and 
mauled by a gang of giggling fools, while 
Chiquita and all the other women in town 
look on? Me? You know me better, 
Spike. I couldn’t stand for it. It would 
mean me spending my wedding night in 
jail, charged with about seventeen justifi- 
able homicides.” 

“Well, don’t get so agitated about it,” 
reasoned I. “You’re still single. You can 
break the engagement, or mebbe Chiquita 
will consent to sneak off in the mountains 
— and be married in a prospect 
hole.” 

“T wonder if she would,” meditated 
Tuck, and went off down the street with 
his chin on his chest. 

I had knowed Tuck for years and it did 
make me some oneasy to picture what 





of Best Man 


might happen if the town cutups tried to 
mix in his wedding. Tuck was proud, and 
when anything touched his temper his 
friends would generally retire into the 
next county somewhere and let the wind 
blow on him ontil he cooled off. His mad 
never lasted long, but neither does a cy- 
clone. I’m a peaceable man and Tuck 
was the best friend I had, so I felt con- 
siderable lighted up in my mind when he 
rode in to my ranch a couple of weeks 
after we had seen the double wedding 
celebration at the depot, and told me his 
plans for a fool-proof marriage. 

“Tt’s tough on Chiquita,” he said, try- 
ing to keep down the grins that broke out 
on his face all the time. “Her mother had 
put her up to expect a grand blowout, but 
she’s reasonable, bless her little heart! 
After all, the main thing that she wants is 
me. The impression has sort of seeped 
round that we’re going to be married some 
time the last of next week, and half the 
town is expecting subpoenas to the wed- 
ding, naturally. Instead of that, though, 
the event comes off tomorrow night at her 
father’s house, with nobody there but 
relations. There’ll be the town Ropers 
and the ranch Ropers and my grand- 
mother and you and Kittie Kirk. You 
and Kittie will stand up with us and help 
us look the Reverent in the eye, while 
the relations weep. The ceremony will be 
at nine o’clock and then we'll slip down 
and catch the nine-forty west, and the 
town won’t be wise ontil next day. The 
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sheriff lets me off for four weeks, and by 
the time we get back our wedding will be 
as old as the battle of San Jacinto, and 
there won’t be no trouble.” 


ELL, the next afternoon I dressed up 

till it hurt and rode intotown. | put 
up my horse and went to the restaurant 
and scoffed up a steak, not knowing just 
how much they might have to eat at the 
wedding, and then I went to the barber 
and had him work my head over every 
way he knowed how. By that time it was 
after eight, so I ambled up the street 
toward Roper’s house, wishing that it was 
daylight and people could see me, for I 
looked fitten to be married myself. 

As I went along the paths in the dark 
under the china trees I took notice of two 
or three bunches of men drifting along in 
the same direction with me, carrying 
things and talking low and snickering 
among themselves as if they were up to 
some devilment. Then along come two 
boys, one with a dishpan and the other 
with a wash-boiler. When I reached the 
Roper place, instead of going round to the 
regular gate, I stepped over a low wall at 
the corner of the lot and set my foot down 
on something soft, and a kid that had been 
laying there in the grass give a little yelp 
and rolled out of the way, while I heard 
several snickers from bushes in the yard. 
It come over me that Tuck’s wedding 
wasn’t going to be as private as he had 
reckoned on. 

When I got inside Tuck was standing 
there talking to the Roper folks, looking as 
handsome as a new saddle and as happy as 
a coyote in a hen house. I hated to spoil 
the picture but I was afraid to let things 
drift on, so I stepped up to him and pulled 
him over in the corner. 

“Tuck, old boy,” said I, hooking my 
finger in his buttonhole to keep him from 
jumping through the ceiling, ‘Tuck, 
you've been blowed on. They’re next.” 

“Who’s next?” he shot, changing face. 

“The whole municippiality,” said I, 





“including the dogs. The bushes and 
trees in the front yard are full of well- 
wishers, and they’ ve fetched along all the 
old hardware that has been throwed on 
the dump since the first boom in the 
eighties. And they’re still coming. It 
aint no use, pardner. You're a public 
man. Think what Mr. Wilson had to 
stand for when he was in Europe. It will 
cost you about forty dollars for smokes, 
but you better put up with it.” 

“Forty or forty thousand!” he hissed. 
“Blister the money! It’s the down- 
draggin’ disgrace of it. I won’t stand for 
it.” He got white and breathed like a 
bronco steer with a rope round its wind- 
pipe, which was a bad sign. ‘Wait till 
I see Chiquita,” he said finally, and 
whipped into the next room. 

In a few minutes he was back, and 
Chiquita with him. Chiquita looked 
some startled, but she was prettier than | 
ever seen her before, with her head up and 
her eyes bright like a little brown filly at 
the start of a race. 

“Jim Roper,” snapped Tuck, “is your 
car out in front or round in the alley?” 

“Tn the alley,” said Jim. “Why?” 

“We want it,” said Tuck. “Half the 
fools in Arizona are out in the front yard 
aiming to run this wedding, so there aint 
going to be no wedding—here. The Rev- 
erent aint here yet, so we'll slide over to 
his house in the car, get the hitching done, 
and then hit for Agua Dulce and catch the 
train there. [—” 

“Why, Tuck Williams,” wailed Mrs. 
Roper. “You won’t do any such thing, 
after all the trouble we’ve gone to over the 
decorations and all. You spoiled our plans 
once, but now Chiquita is going to have 
some wedding to remember. It’s ashame—” 

“Now, mother,” cooed Tuck, taking 
Mrs. Roper’s face between his hands, “my 
nice little new mother—though to all 
human appearances you’re more like my 
little sister—the point is that Chiquita 
and I do want a wedding, a nice, decent, 
quiet wedding and not a {cee fight or a 


The cars come to a stop with a good deal of 
noise, but we were all in the bottom of 
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insane asylum broke loose. That’s just 
the reason we got to leave you now, much 
as we hate it. Remember, you’re going to 
give us a reception or something when we 
come home, and then you can invite all 
the first families—and the second ones if 
you want ’em—and throw on all the dog 
you please. But right now we must kiss 
you good night.” And he kissed her, 
twice, and she give in. 

“Keep all the lights going here,” he 
went on, “‘and make all the noise you can 
till after train time. Doug Roper, you 
sneak down to the depot and see that our 
baggage gets on, and we'll pick it up at 
Agua Dulce. You, Kittie, and you, Spike, 
come along with us for witnesses. On our 
way!” 

N twenty seconds we were in Jim’s car, 

with him at the wheel, and backed 
down the alley ontil we could get out on 
the other side of the block, which we done 
without attracting any of the mob in the 
front yard. We swung round the block 
and were on our way to the Reverent’s 
house when, passing under a street lamp, 
I seen a kid on horseback pull up and 
stare at me on the front seat and then 
twist his neck to see into the back of the 
car. Then he pinwheeled his horse and 
loped off down the street toward Roper’s, 
yelling: “Hey! Here they go! Here they 
are!’ Tuck said something that he asked 
the girls’ pardon for in the next breath, 
and Jim put his foot down and forgot the 
speed limit ontil we stopped in front of the 
Reverent’s. I hopped down and ran to 
the front porch, where Mrs. Reverent 
happened to be sitting out. 

*“‘Are you from Roper’s?” she asked as 
soon as she seen me. “My husband had 
to go out in the country to see an awful 
sick man, but I’m expecting him back 
every minute. I’m sorry, so sorry—” 

That was the last I seen of her, for J 
touched my hat and hiked back to the car 
without listening for more. 

(Continued on page 50) 





the ‘royo holding our breath, the 
Reverent being in the game 
as much as any of us 
by this time 
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Scenes like this, repeated every week, give the child a distorted impression of the adults’ mysterious life 


The Slaughter of the Innocents 


How the Child Mind is Porsoned by 


BELIEVE it was Bagehot who 
uttered words to the effect that 
anybody any time can dig up 
facts to prove or disprove any side 
of an argument. Far be therefore from me 
the vain presumption to advance mere facts 
in justification of my contentions in this 
article, which concerns the movie and the 
child. Indeed, so swift, at so many hands 
and along so many lines, has been the 
development of this barely 


Movie Salacrousness 


By Richard Bentinck 


If other adults are like myself—and I 
know several who are—~it is this mind- 
resting deta, iment from pressing realities 
that makes us movie patrons. The stories 
of the pictures are a minor consideration. 
We have paid our money for a dose of 


of that strange, mysterious hin- 

terland through which life will some 

day carry them, a realm teeming 

with interest, on the border of 
which they stand forever on tiptoe to 
steal a peek or two. The youthful 
imaginings of work and play, of the 
relations between grown-ups, of that 
mystifying affliction, love—all these are 
shaped or shattered, at least influenced, 
by the presentations of them 
on the screen. 





twenty-five-year old phe- 
nomenon, The Movie, that 
even the most _ intently 
analytic watcher of its prog- 
ress could scarcely gain 
more than impressions of its 
whirlwind way with our 


minds, particularly with our 
children’s minds. Hence, im- 
pressions be the label under 
which these remarks are 
offered. 

To the mature audiences 
movies have become, I be- 


self; 


young must have. 


OW much longer will we stand for the 

contamination of our children through the 
coarse-screened sex appeal of the salacious 
motion picture? The adult can protect him- 
Yet protection the 
You will be interested in 
Mr. Bentinck’s exposures and his remedy. 


—The Editors. 


the child can not. 


If the facts of life were 
truthfully represented, if the 
fabric of life were delicately 
and sensibly laid bare, the 
minds of children might be 
less precariously affected by 
the movies. As it is, a large 
number of the photoplays 
daily flung before the all 
absorbing eyes of youth are 
weird distortions of the 
values of life. They sacri- 
fice to so-called realism a 











lieve, like a drug that dis- 
tracts from the workaday 
worries and preoccupations, that diverts 
and soothes and perhaps sometimes coun- 
ter-irritates the weary mind. To sit still in 
a darkened space, where music sounds, 
where magic shapes disport themselves, at 
a distance sufficient to lend some enchant- 
ment, through a series of emotional situa- 
tions that reach the inevitable final kissing 
clinch without greatly taxing the specta- 
tor’s brain—that is a soothing experience, 
a mild restful recreation, an unstrenuous 
entertainment. One becomes addicted to 
it as to a drug. 





more or less innocuous narcotic. The film 
we see is the more or less attractive’wrap- 
per in which the dose ts handed us. To- 
day we scarcely remember title or subject 
matter of the photoplay we saw yesterday. 

But with children, with youth, with 
minds unformed or at the impressionable 
formative stage, the movie means another 
thing. Perhaps no less a drug, if we con- 
sider the way it makes addicts of them all. 
If so, it is a drug that stimulates, excites, 
dynamically incites the young.spectators. 
To them the movie stories give a glimpse 





great deal of idealism, of 
faith, of spirituality. They 
create an expectation of dramatic 
situations, of ‘“punchful” incidents, of 
exciting, strongly spiced events in life such 
as life—fortunately—rarely imposes on 
us. If life were like the movies present it, 
how many of us would be outside a 
lunatic asylum? We could stand neither 
the pace nor the strain. 

But our youngsters, seeing life’s most 
stressful and distressing moments end- 
lessly reeled off before their eyes, look for 
life, as it passes them, to have at least a 
goodly number of these moments. Life 


See 
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fails to offer them. Youth seeks to supply is not, the movies will 
them, seeks to fill life with some of the in time—and not so 
excitements and alarums it has so thrill- long a time either— 
ingly peeked at and come to expect. perpetrate a Slaugh- 
The thrill of being chased by a police- ter of the Innocents 
man; the glamour of being a desperate such as history can 
character with the option of renouncing not parallel. 
some day, in deliciously emotional throes Let me make my- 
of high resolve and grim self-conflicc, the self clearonthe matter 
evil ways and gaining unlimited admira- of censorship of pic- 
tion by the reform; the charming pathos tures FOR ADULTS. 
of an unhappy romance which always Let it be damned. 
comes out better than ever in the end “The idea that the 
anyhow—all these youth (and not always American people are 
youth only) has come to look forward toin not fit to exercise 
life. When life fails to bring them, youth their own ideas upon 
will conduct itself so as to force them from _ what shall be placed 
life. before them in the 
Talk to probation officers about juve- line of their enter- 
nile delinquency with respect to offenses tainment, but on the 
both against property and the social contrary shall place 
morality. Talk to school teachers and themselves at the How often do your children see this on the screen? 
parents about the general conduct of the mercy. of three or 
youngsters, particularly those who have four censors with arbitrary powers is not through to an issue. At best the enforce- 
attained the calf-love stage and you will only ridiculous but impertinent. It is a ment of their view to the extent of effect- 
hear facts that corroborate my impression. direct insult to their intelligence.” ing the withdrawal of an objectionable 
In two cities I recently visited, several. These lines quoted verbatim from a picture is retroactive. So much time 
rather flagrant offenses Abs must needs elapse be- 
against social morality tween seeing the picture 
by youngsters were at- and effecting its with- 
tributed directly to! a drawal that exhibition 
photoplay shown in the of it could go on unhin- 
local theatres. Similar dered in communities 
effects of the movies on and states other than 
minors are too frequently the one in which the 
quoted altogether to objector resides. 
disregard them or brush What good, then, does 
them aside as fantastic. objection do? Tomorrow 
But all this would the theater owner, to 
mean censorship! whom the objection has 
Censorship? been voiced, will have 
No matter what one another photoplay. If 
would say about the he runs a large theater 
wf movies, no matter what he will have another 
te authority one may pos- film the next week. The 
of sess, a chorus of protest- objector has paid his 
‘es ing Voices is sure to arise. money. ‘The theater 
al It is a chorus ably, if not owner can and will listen 
« always scrupulously, led politely, but what can 
aa by the moving picture he do? © 
ie producers, seconded by He will perhaps tell the 
j the exhibitors, and more producer or manufac- 
4 * less_ readily rp turer of the pret! 
y a portion of the z ee ee a , entleman has paid lots 
ze public persuaded oe one Adults smile at this “thriller,” but it is “dope” for the child a money to seni the 
re in censorship _ another nts : eee _ objectionable film. We can not quite 
“ curtailment of its liberties similar to the recent motion picture publication explain blame him for wanting to get his invest- 
vf eighteenth amendment, the Blue Sunday _ how the industry tries to have the public ment and profit back. He continues to 
. laws and what not _ _.. help it damn the censor. To be sure, I circulate the picture. pus 
Some control must be devised. For ifit do not quite believe that the public is in So the exercise of the public intelligence 
e a position of fitness to falls rather flat, especially in the smaller 
: exercise their own ideas houses, which are in the large majority, 
T as to the entertainment where pictures are shown one day only, 
e that shall be offered two days at the most. And these smaller 
them. This isnoinsult houses invariably are the neighborhood 
: to their intelligence. It theaters, the “family houses,” the movies 
‘ is an admission of their to which the youngsters flock in herds and 
f relative helplessness in droves, several afternoons or nights a 
. the matter. week, almost always unescorted by parent 
The audience come or guardian. 
f to a theater to be en- _—_-Yes, undoubtedly, the grown-ups can 
; tertained. To some kick, little good though it will do toward 
that means to laugh, stopping the exhibition of an objection- 





Apparently this is what it’s like when you grow up 


to others it means to 
cry, to think, to feel, to 
forget, to sleep and 
snore. To few, to very 
few it means to exercise 
their critical faculties, 
take the trouble to 
formulate their judg- 
ment, express their 
view, and force it 


able film. Seeing one every night will 
hardly hurt the adults, provided they 
have the intelligence the motion picture 
gentlemen so fulsomely attribute to them. 

But the child, the youth, the young 
girl or boy, whose innocence most of us 
would rather like to see preserved together 
with some other illusions of life, and faith, 
and spirituality—the child can not or does 
not kick. And seeing an objectionable 
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picture does hurt it. 
objectionable pictures. 

Again I hear the loud, protesting chorus, 
“What d’ye mean, objectionable pic- 
tures?”—‘Pictures deal swift and sure 
punishment to dishonesty, sin and crime, 
while courage, integrity and kindred 
virtues invariably receive their just re- 
ward. However, to produce pictures with 
any degree of reality we must necessarily 
deal with facts as they actually are. It 
would be foolish to eliminate all reference 
to crime.” 

Thus (between the quotation marks) 
warbles one eminent movie manufacturer. 
Another expresses the thought that it 
would be foolish to eliminate sex from 
photoplays: “Every sen- 


And it sees many 


Slaughter of the Innocents: 





tion—motivation, that cry of every 
scenarist—almost exact that crime, at 
least up to the final denouement, shall 
have a semblance of glamour, of attract- 
iveness. Criminal characters are en- 
haloed with the nimbus of romance, the 
romance of being misunderstood and 
embittered, persecuted by circumstance or 
unjust laws, and so forth ad libitum. 

The villain is oftener than not more 
romantic than the hero, certainly cleverer. 
The very fact that he is sure to be pun- 
ished in the end, and we know it—and 
believe me, the children know it too; just 
hear them shout when Nemesis heaves to 
on the horizon!—gives him that glamor 
of fatalistic devil-may-careness which is 





sible person knows that 
if you take sex out of 
pictures, or books, or 
magazines, or opera or 
Shakespeare, or the 
Bible—or out of life— 
you would have very 
little left. It (a photoplay) 
includes sex because sex 
enters fundamentally 
into life—because a mind 
higher than ours made 
sex the foundation of 
life.” 

Quite right, both you 
gentlemen. But a mind 
higher than ours also ar- 
ranged our physical and 
mental functions so that 
up to a certain age at 
least sex did not enter into 
our conscious life. Social 
evolution necessitates 
keeping it from entering 
our conscious life still a 
few years longer. Sex is 
a mystery to the young. 

Sex is the curse of life,”’ 
Says one of the Spoon 
River anthologists. Whatever itis, let’s not 
dish it up to our youngsters in the pictures. 
It’s rather a delicate matter, don’t you 
know, better explained to a child by its 
parents than by a movie, to music, semi- 
darkness and the remarks of uncouth, 
partially initiated roughnecks. 

On the other hand, if sex is an element 
essential to good pictures because ‘“‘sex 
enters fundamentally into life and every 
good picture seeks truthfully to portray 
life” (which somehow has a different 
meaning than “seeks to portray life 
truthfully,” if you get me), then let us by 
all means keep our youngsters from seeing 
those truthfully sought portrayals of life. 
Let us prevent theater owners from ad- 
mitting minors to such exhibitions. 

And you, who deal with facts as they 
actually are and think it foolish to elim- 
inate all reference to crime. Quite right 
you are in saying that pictures deal swift, 
sure punishment to crime, dishonesty 
and sin, while courage, integrity and 
kindred virtues invariably receive their 
just reward. Swift, to be sure, the movies 
are swift. And the said punishment is 
almost a foregone conclusion—no, abso- 
lutely a foregone conclusion. 

Consequently, to present a criminal 
character at all, you must somehow 
motivate that character, make it appear 
plausible that he or she should be criminal 
in the fore-knowledge that punishment is 
sure tocome. Exigencies of plot, motiva- 








Let the screen show hard riding, clean, rapid action and the children 


respond instantly with boisterous applause 


particularly impressive to the juvenile 
mind. 

As for the triumph of integrity! Lord, 
what stupidities do you compel integrity 
to commit to give the villain his prelim- 
inary triumphs. Suspense requires that 
your hero or your heroine again and again 
tumble into the clutches of your villain. 
How they can be so infernally dense, 
stupid or just half-witted as to fall in the 
trap set by the villain, when that trap is so 
obvious that children in the audience 
sometimes will shout a warning and very 
often groan in their excitement—really 
now, do such stupid dunces triumph in 
real life? Ought they to? Do they? 
Come now, aren’t you kidding us or 
yourselves when you tell us that you must 
necessarily deal with facts? You really 
don’t. 

We know you don’t. Children do not 
know it. And as I have said before, the 
constant repetition before the youthful 
eyes of life, or rather of distorted life, full 
of thrills, alarums, hairbreadth escapes, 
coarse humor, fly-spotted love, poor man- 
ners, improbable reactions—it makes the 
poor innocents scorn the rather humdrum 
business which life really is and keys their 
reactions to daily events up to a pitch 
of dramatic emotionalism which is about 
as natural as that Australian fowl that 
is said to supply bacon with its double- 
yolked eggs. 

I have listened to many youngsters at 
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the movies, or coming out of the movies 
and discussed movies just viewed with 
them. Children are amazingly shrewd in 
their criticisms if you can get them to 
voice them. Almost invariably the hero 
or the heroine who triumphed in the end 
made the youngsters sick, the mushy dolls 
did. The villain—he’s usually awful but 
grand. 

Now and again appears a program 
which is satisfying in its entirety. From 
news reel or educational reel, through a 
really amusing comedy down to the final 
clinch at the end of the feature there is 
joy, clean entertainment, pleasant pastime 
for every sane, decent person in the 
audience. Quite frequently the feature, or 
some other item on the 
bill is all that could be 
desired. 

The point is that 
movies can be splendid, 
that they are likely to 
become more and more 
so. All the more reason 
for helping by some rig- 
idly applied method of 
elimination, to weed 
out, root and stem, the 
undesirable ones—at 
least prevent their pro- 
miscuous exhibition to 
children. 

The plays that should 


be barred from the 
theaters attended by 
children are such as 


these, forinstance, which 
the following phrases are 
designed to advertise in 
a trade publication going 
to exhibitors: 


Big Points THAT 
WILL BRING THEM 
IN 
Mystic Dance of Nautch 
Girls 
Thousands of Women Bathing in 
Ganges 


Murder in Famous Western Gambling 
Hell 

Scenes in Oriental “Hop Joint” 

Theft of the Rajah’s Diamond 

Battle to Death of White Men and 

Naked Orientals 

Or read about this “wonder picture”: 

Mounted Women Fighters 

Courtesans and Civilians 

Terrific Battle of Amazons 

Beautiful Girls Bathing in Nature’s 

Garb 

Voluptuous Barbarian Dances 

Roman Orgies 

Christian Slave Girls Mating with 

Barbarian Soldiers 

Whipping of Slave Girls 

Millionaire’s Revels of Modern Times 

Scores of other startling scenes. 

One has only to read over such adver- 
tisements or the titles of movies to grasp 
the tenor of the appeals for patronage. 
Glance over these few titles picked at 
random from among hundreds. 

“Man and Woman’—‘‘While the 
Devil Laughs” — “Reckless Wives” — 
“Passion” — “Passion’s Playground’ — 
“The Grand Passion” —‘Love” —“Sex”— 
“Passion Fruit.” 

Is it significant, in this connection, that 
the first of Kipling’s stories chosen for 
screen production is that story called 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The Three Rs on the 


Reservation 






By Estelle Aubrey Brown 


Mare . il the Diary of a ) a 


Purple River Indian School, 
April s. 
WAS in the agency office today and 
Agent Jones directed me to witness 
some thumbmarks on a Government 
voucher covering the issue to Indians 
of farm implements in exchange for labor: 
here was a row of blurred thumbmarks 
down one side of the voucher and after 
each mark I wrote my name as the Agent 
indicated. 
“T didn’t actually see the Indians make 
these marks,” I ventured to say. 
“Neither did I,” was his astonishing 
answer.. “I made them myself. The 
Indians are scattered all over the reserva- 
tion—the Indian Office will never know 
whosé thumbmarks they are.”’ 
In. amazement | watched 


politely termed the School Club. Indian 
Service employees, regardless of age, race 
or previous condition of servitude, eat at 
a common table, We employ a cook, who 
is assisted in the kitchen by Indian girls 
detailed for that purpose. These Indian 
pupils also Serve as waiters in the dining- 
room. *', 

All adult members take their turn in 
managing the Mess for. stated periods. 
A manager sd appointed buys the food, 
plans the menu and settles the accounts 
for her period of stewardship, each mem- 
ber paying his proportionate share. 

I am firmly convinced that the person 
who ¢an manage an Indian School Mess 
for thrée months and retain the respect 

i} 
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in the Indian Service 


The cleavage is sharp. Part of the 
members want an ample supply of good, 
nourishing food. Another part would 
rather jingle pennies in its pocket than 
have a sense of fullness after eating. 
Every Mess has in it a little thin dyspep- 
tic woman who regularly objects to paying 
the same for her board as the big hearty 
farmer pays for his, when, as every one 
can see, she doesn’t eat one-half so much. 
Each Mess has members who want only 
toast and coffee for breakfast, and others 
who require hot biscuits and ham and 
Cees s as an incentive for daily toil. 

here are some who demand a Sunday 
dinner of chicken and ice cream—the 
dizzy pinnacle of Indian Service epi- 
cureanism—and still others 

who think a chicken has no 





him take another voucher 
and after the typed names of 
the Indians who had received 
ie implements listed thereon 
he made more thumbmarks, 
jtwisting his thumb and the 
gpaper into various positions 
to render the imprints unlike. 

I have been thinking about 
it since. Is it my duty to 
report those forged thumb- 
marks to Washington’ I| 
think the Indians really got 
the implements. Possibly I 
flatter the Indian Office in 
thinking that to defraud it 
would require a higher grade 
of intelligence than Agent 
Jones possesses. 


AVE you ever been the inmate of a 

boarding house?.Have you ever shut 
your eyes to wrong-doing for fear of being 
considered.a meddler ?; Have you ever fought 
hotly agaifist injustice to another; only to be 
doused in the cold water of indifference? If 
you have; you will ehjoy the very human 
touches in‘these extracts from the diary of an 
unorthodox teacher in the Indian Service. 
You will smile with Miss Swinton, cry with 
the forlorn Indian girls when Miss Abbott 
leaves, and gain a new, broader sympathy for 
the brown wards of the nation.—The Editors. 


place at an Indian Schoo! 
except in a coop. There is 
the lady who has heart trou 
ble if she drinks coffee and 
insists on having postum, and 
the gentleman who designates 


postum as “pap” and reso- 
lutely has indigestion if he 
drinks it. 


The parents of small chil- 
dren naturally think a child 
should pay only a_ small 
percentage of the regular cost 
of board, while unwedded 
ladies and bachelors think 
children should pay full 
price, because they waste so 
much food even if they don’t 
eat it. 

Miss Swinton is fond of 











Over my desk in the 
schoolroom hangs a_ card 
which reads: “When in doubt, 
mind your own business.” 1 keep that 
card there because I am so often in doubt 
and because minding my own business is 
one of the hardest things I do. I was born 
with my fingers itching to help untangle 
snarls in the threads of life. 

I shall not report those thumbmarks. 
Nevertheless, | feel I shall hear of them 
again. 

June 6. 

I haven’t mentioned our School Mess, 
I think. At Purple River we call it the 
Mess, though at some schools it is more 


and friendship of the people whom she 
serves, Could “take this sorry scheme of 
things entire” and successfully correct 
many of the very obvious faults in its 
methods of functioning. 

Between those members of the Mess 
who would feed us well, and those who 
would emulate Sally Brass with the Mar- 
chioness and “keep us short,” lies a feud 
that shall end only when the last little tame 
Indian shall have lost his appetite for 
Government rations, and the last Indian 
School shall have closed its doors forever. 


telling of a school in Okla- 
homa with which she was 
once connected. The School Mess there 
had a rule that children under four 
years of age should not be charged for 
board. 

In the home of the carpenter of that 
school three babies had appeared in 
due season. ‘‘And do you know,” Miss 
Swinton asks indignantly, “I helped raise 
those kids. Why, the whole three of ’em 
didn’t cost their father a cent for food 
until they were four years old!” 

Mr. Lamb here guilelessly remarked 
that the incident afforded one of the few 
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incentives for marrying in the Indian 
Service that he had discovered. 

“T’m glad there is some incentive,” 
snapped Miss Swinton. “The men cer- 
tainly don’t furnish any.” 

Of late the laundress has been taking 
her appointed turn as Mess Manager. 
She is a widow with two small boys. Fler 
salary is forty-five dollars per month. 
When our board is at its normal figure 
of sixteen dollars per month, this Govern- 
ment employee has just thirteen dollars 
left from her monthly salary check after 
her board is paid. 

How far will that thirteen dollars go 
toward meeting all other needs of herself 
and her two sons? It is whispered that 
there is a marked similarity between the 
stockings furnished the Indian pupils and 
those worn by the !aundress’s two sons! 
What can you expect? What mother 
could weekly wash stockings for two 
hundred hose-scorning Indians and see 
her own boys go stockingless? 

It is this pinching of pennies and the 
moral code on the part of its employees 
that is making the Indian Service a 
synonym for niggardliness of soul, of 
poverty of spirit. To me an Indian Ser- 
vice payroll is a document that smells to 
high heaven. It is weighted with the 
abandoned hopes of the people whose 
pittance it brazenly proclaims It is 
heavy with the barrenness of their drab 
lives. 

When I was Mess Manager and we had 
chicken on both Wednesdays and Sundays 
and board was seventeen dollars a month, 
the laundress looked reproachfully at me 
across the table the while she gave her 
boys a third helping of chicken. Now she 
is Mess Manager and I look reproachfully 
at her as | eat bread and sirup as a sub- 
stitute for the missing dessert. The 
laundress really deserves great credit. for 
last month board was nine dollars and we 
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are still alive. Daily she is saving a few 
more dimes and our skirt bands are 
getting a little larger. 

Has the Indian Office any real con- 
ception of the dreariness of our lives at 
these remote posts? I am not naturally 
hard of heart, but I wish the Honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs had to sit 

at the laundress’s table one entire month. 
July 7. 

There is a low-lying mound just beyond 
the agency that is called Squaw Hill. Four 
old Indian women live there. These old 
women have been permitted to sell their 
inherited land—Indian allotted iand is 
restricted—and from the proceeds of the 
sale the princely sum of ten dollars per 
month is paid to each of them. 

The old women moved their tepees over 
to the hill, to be near their source of 
income. It occurred to Agent Jones that 
it would be a fine thing for the old women, 
and a good example for the other Indians, 
if he built for each of them, from their 
own funds, a small, one-room house, where 
they might live in comfort. 

The consent of the Indian Office was 
secured and the houses built. Each was 
furnished with a comfortable bed, chairs, 
a table, cooking utensils and—what possi- 
bly the old women had never seen before— 
a modern kitchen range. Also, they were 
supplied with firewood. Apparently 
nothing was to prevent those four Indian 
women from living in luxury the remainder 
of their lives—that is, of course, the 
standard of luxury set by the Indian 
Office in its allowance to them of ten 
dollars per month. 

Shortly after he had installed them in 
their new homes, Agent Jones walked up 
the hill to see how the old women were 
faring. He opened the door of the first 
house and walked in. No squaw was in 
sight, but from a corner of the room that 


had been fenced off a flock of startled 
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hens greeted him noisily. _ A decrepit 
Indian pony was tied in an. opposite 
corner, its worn harness draped carefully 
over the kitchen range. 

The bewildered Agent stepped outside 
and round the house. In the backyard 
was the tepee of the old woman and in the 
tepee was the old woman herself, con- 
tentedly smoking her pipe. The ‘Agent 
found the other three houses similarly 
occupied and in each backyard was a tent 
with a tranquil old woman in it. 

I am told Agent Jones used some very 
forceful language on his return to the 
agency. But I, for one, do not regret the 
building of those four houses. Four sur- 
prised Indian ponies are being sheltered 
for the first time in their starved lives. 

Whenever I look at those houses on 
Squaw Hill and at the tents of the old 
women, I see materialized before me the 
problem the Indian Office is trying to 
solve—how to bridge the gap between our 
contemporary civilization and a people 
still largely motivated by the instincts 
and superstitions of a pagan era. 

Those four old women in their tents are 
not merely four old women. They are 
the living symbol of the silent, immutable 
protest of a race against the infliction of a 


. culture they neither understand nor desire. 


But in order that their children may 

understand, and their children’s children 

may desire this culture, we must go on. 
October 20. 

There has been an increase in Agent 
Jones’ family, and we are wondering who 
will be out of a position in consequence. 
Mrs. Jones’ daughter by a former mar- 
riage has come to live with them. 

She is a pretty girl of twenty, just out 
of school. It is rumored that she is to be 
put on the payroll. There is no vacancy, 
so one will have to be created. It is 
quite simple when you understand. I 

(Continued on page 5 }) 








Twenty-five girls ranging in age from seven to seventeen years, make all the work dresses and uniforms for one hundred girls 


and night garments for two hundred boys and girls. 


Poor little pioneers on the long road to civilization 
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“Do you think you are going to find this work too hard?" I asked 


Yolanda Comes and Goes 


A Little Story of the Schoolroom 


H heaven! what be- 
. comes of our little 
school children 
when we close the 
door on them and they 
are gone? Where are you, Peter and 
Evonne and Geni? And you, Jacque- 
mina? Alas, alas, Jacquemina! Had | 
seen in time the blood on your wings. 
And were you all young again, and were 
you come back to me, what would matter 
most, the tests and the answers? No, 
but the heart and soul of you, the fibre 
and blood and song of your being. And 
who made the sadder mistakes, my little 
people, vou or I? 

Now, for instance, there was Yolanda. 
I was always inwardly pitying her, being 
too dull to see that she was all the while 
saturated with joy. And now what worlds 
separate you and me, Yolanda. 

We were having our fall vacation and | 
went up to Livermore to spend my week 
with the finest little friend in the world. 
One day, after sunset, she and I walked 
up and down a straight open road; going 
west we watched the rose and purple 
flush of the sky; going east we fell upon 
odds and ends of school talk, as Nen 
taught there in the Livermore Valley and 
I in San Francisco. 


By Margaret Emmanuel Fortune 


Illustrated by Cornelia Barns 


“You are going to have a new pupil on 
Monday,” said Nen. 

“Oh,” said I, “I already have forty- 
eight and that is about twelve too many 
Who is she?” 

“Well, I don’t know her at all. She’s 
in town here for a few days, staying with 
one of my—cherubs,” she continued. 
“We got talking of school. Then she 
mentioned yours and I told her you 
taught there. She’s in your grade, so 
you'll have her.” 

Well, you have come and gone, Yolanda. 


OLANDA came to school on Monday 
morning. She was too small for any 
of the larger seats vacant in the rear of the 
room, so six children in the row by the 
windows had to move each one seat back, 
and Yolanda slipped into the front one, 
filling only a part of it, its yellow pine 
back edging her shoulders and head like a 
frame too wide for a small picture. 
She didn’t look smart. And why must 
I take another pupil? And why did she 
have to come in the middle of the term? 


Of course she wouldn’t be 
able to do the work. -And 
how could I be expected 
to give her individual atten- 
tion? Oh, shame on me. 
Forgive me, Yolanda. You could now 
teach me more than my eyes have yet 
seen or my ears heard— 

But I wanted to press my class on. 
There were pages to cover, standards to 
reach, successes to get. I had not time 
for the newcomer. 

Friday came. There was an arithmetic 
test. Yolanda made two out of five. 

“O dear, I just thought so,” said I to 
myself. And “Come here,” said I to 
Yolanda. 

She came to my desk quietly, rather 
timidly, and answered my questions with 
a politeness and finish I hardly recognized 
then. 

“Have you had examples of this kind 
before?” 

“Not many. 

“Do you think you are going to find 
this work too hard?” 

There was no answer, so I looked up 
from her test paper to her face which then 
I noticed was too pale and there was too 
much hair braided round her head for a 
girl of eleven years. She shook her head 
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“Maybe we'll do better next time, 
h’m?” 

Her eyes smiled. 

“Well, we’ll see,” I finished. 

Yolanda went back to her seat. I had 
not said, “Be alert. Wakeup. Work into 
the ways of the class.” No, I had meant 
to say it, shame on me again, but the 
little girl had a noiseless power and I 
swerved. 

“Now, little people,” I said, 
take up our geography lesson.” 

So Yolanda merged back into one of 
the forty-nine, just as a wavelet levels 
itself out again and becomes part of the 
flat surface of the sea—or was mine only 
a little lake? 

The next Friday Yolanda made three 
out of five and there had béen no marked 
failure in her daily lessons. 

“Perhaps,” thought I, 
will do.” 

After a few weeks, the little newcomer’s 
papers looked better. She never raised 
her hand for any volunteer answers, but 
before long she had a ready and correct 
reply for almost any question I put to 
her. 

Finally on a day of a real testy test— 
the Principal wished to have the papers 
sent up to the office, or there was to be a 
reseating or a reckoning of some kind, I 
do not now remember—but I was dis- 
appointed with the results on most of the 
test papers. Of course I had taught the 
principles well, the mistakes were largely 
mechanical ones, the children had been 
inattentive, some of them had not been 
well prepared for the grade. Of course, of 
course, of course! All these things were 
of course. 

But Aurelia and Louise and Elizabeth 
were perfect, and if you please, Yolanda. 
When I congratulated her, she smiled 
only a frail smile. Had you been listen- 
ing, child, to some celestial music, from 
which I called you all too suddenly to the 
crude sound of my praise? 

This success advanced her to the able 
section of the class. I felt one 
more load slip from my shoulders 
and visualized one more promotion 
certificate. 

“Yolanda’s smart, aint she?” 
Geni said to me one day at recess. 
“But gee, she can’t play a tall: 
She gets tired. I don’t. Maybe 
she aint strong. I am.” And off 
ran my wild Geni, flinging her 
arms that seemed always ready 
to fold in all the games and good 
things of the world. é 

Geni was right. Yolanda was 
not strong. Toward the end of 
the term she was out of school 
because of slight illnesses, now 
two days, and again a half-day, or 
three. But there was no doubting 
about her promotion. She had 
covered the grade’s work. And 
in our little Christmas entertain- 
ment there she was. 

I can see her now, standing on 
the auditorium stage, one of seven 
girls who formed a_ semi-circle 
there, Minnie making the begin- 
ning and Yolanda the vanishing 
point of that bright half-moon. 
Each child had a_ self-chosen 
memory gem to say. Yolanda’s 
was something about a Merry 


“we will 


“perhaps she 


good things to come, you know that 
kind that gets onto holiday cards. But 
she trembled a little and forgot a part, 


* something about the glad New Year. 


When the brief entertainment was over, 
we went back to our class-room for the 
distribution of the promotion cards. 

Now Fernande and Nora who had 
lazed through the term, and who knew, 
therefore, by both faith and instinct, that 
no one of those white promotion certifi- 
cates was for either of them, remained 
home that day. So, happily, no name 
was left uncalled. 

“Evonne!’ And Evonne rose in her 
seat. And there was clapping. And 
Evonne’s heart beat; of course she knew 
all along that she would be promoted, but 
then, suppose she was not, suppose she 
was not. And now! And now! Her 
heart beat faster. She came forward. 
And she smiled to me and said “Thank 
you,” and unconsciously patted the card 
against her breast. Oh, the terrible joy 
of getting promoted, and how good the 
card feels in one’s hand! 

“Florence!” and there was clapping 
again. 

Juliette!’ and so the little stack of 
cards under my hand lessened and lessened. 
And how good the winner’s name sounded 
in her ears, and with what a light step she 
came tothe giver. Ah! little people, I can 
hear your thankyous yet. But why thank 
me who received so much from you? 


HEN all the good-bys had been 
said, and all the Merry Christ- 
mases and the good-bys again, and they 
had all gone away, and that proverbial 
lump in my throat had subsided, Yolanda 
came back. She was holding her white 
card against her white dress. Her face 
was white too and her eyes smiled. 
“T am sorry, Miss »’ she said. 
“T made a mistake in the program.” 
I took up her little hand and held it 
close and made a little laugh because | 
did not want her to cry. 








didn’t matter at all. What was the part 
you forgot? You see, dear, even I hardly 
noticed it. 
“New joys,” 
love, new cheer, 

Are waiting you and me in the new 
year.’ 

With how much sincerity she said it 
and with what a shine in her eyes. Blind 
that I was not to have seen under- 
standingly— 

“But it didn’t matter at all.” I re- 
peated. “Everybody knows we are all 
going to have new joy and new cheer 
in the new year. Everybody knew you 
meant that.” And I pressed her hand 
tight. 

She said nothing more; I suppose the 
lump had been transferred to her throat. 
We walked to the doorway. 

““Good-by, Yolanda,” I said. 

And when she had gone two or three 
steps into the hall, she turned and smiled, 
lifting the little hand that held the pro- 
motion card and waving me a good-by. 

Now, wasn’t that altogether ordinary? 
In my place, would you have known? 


she quoted, “‘and new 


ACATION was over all too soon, and 
I suddenly found myself facing school 
on the first Monday of January. 

I was early that morning. When I 
arrived at the school only a few children 
livened the side yard, making spots of 
bright coloring there. Ours was a public 
school, but one at that time exclusively 
for girls, and being situated in the North 
Beach district, they were almost all 
children of Italian, French or Spanish 
extraction. Indeed not a few were them- 
selves foreign born. They had colorful 
stockings and dresses as well as faces and 
temperaments. 

As I was going up the granite steps that 
glinted in the midwinter sun, 

“Hello, Miss ——!” some one called 
from the sidewalk. 

I turned round. It was Geni, the red 

(Continued on page 57) 





When I congratulated her she only smiled a frail smile 












OBINSON wondered why he 
couldn’t sell automobiles as 
readily as any of the other sales- 
men. His style of approach 

was, he assured himself, as clever and 
tactful as that of the best of them; his 
*phone follow-up was close and persistent, 
and the manager had told him that his 
letters were the best sent out by the house. 
And yet that same manager had lately 
intimated that unless he could sell more 
cars he would have to replace him. 

Now Robinson knew the machine he 
was handling as well as did any of the 
other demonstrators. He had all its 
talking points down as pat and pertinent 
as they. Why couldn’t he close with 
customers? 

With the feeling of a high school boy 
going back to a primary grade, he went 
to the instructor of a night class in sales- 
manship. 

“Sorry I can’t do anything for you,” 
said the instructor frankly after a long 
talk. “Nothing is wrong about your 
system. The trouble may lie in your 
voice. Betterseethisman.” He handed 
him the card of a speech specialist. He’s 
working along psychological lines—doing 
wonders with poor voices. Try him.” 

“My voice!” thought Jack Robinson 
on his way home. “What in thunder can 
be the matter with my voice? It’s as 
good as the next man 8s; 

But it wasn’t, as the speech specialist 
gave him to understand. 

“It must be made more vibrant, more 
resonant,” said the expert, “and—pardon 
me—less flat and drawly. You choke 
down on your vowels and slur some of 
your consonants, so that people don’t 
catch all you say, and what they do catch 
isn’t convincing. Your delivery is too 
apologetic, as it were—too negative. It 
must be made more positive, more con- 
vincing. You hesitate here and there 
and—” 

“But I put over the whole spiel,” 
insisted Jack. “They get it all.” 

“Yes, after a fashion,” admitted the 
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he Have You an Agreeable Voice? 


If Not, It’s Time to Change It 


By Bailey Millard 


Author of: Traffic Perils and the Law 


specialist; “but that fashion won’t do the 
business.” 

The result was achieved by that expert’s 
work upon the salesman’s voice. Only 
three months’ training, but that was 
enough. Jack is now not only able to 
chase up and run down the prospect, but 
to charm him into the purchase of a car. 
They let three men go from the floor not 
long ago, but Robinson’s name is still in 
the card rack, and his improved voice is 
the envy of his rivals. 

It is the knowledge that pleasant 
voices are good for business that has 

caused the managers of some of the big 
New York department stores to insist that 
everybody in their employ shall be able 
to smile and make an agreeable auditory 
impression. Professional men—doctors, 
lawyers and educators—are finding it to 
their advantage to cultivate and improve 
their voices. Many a military officer 
has owed his rise to a higher rank to his 
clear, vibrant voice. 


Business Vocal Classes 


A large cash-register concern conducts 
a free class in vocal training for its sales- 
men. This school has done much to 
knock the Hoosier twang out of the 
voices of its office staff and traveling 
agents and to correct their other speech 
defects. And as the voices have improved, 
so have the sales. For bad voices are 
boresome and people run away from them. 

Other large selling concerns in the 
Middle West have taken the hint, and 
if you act as agent for any of them you 
not only present their selling arguments 
letter perfect, but deliver them in as good 
tones as you can command 

So, too, the telephone companies all 
over the country are no longer going to 
stand for cackling, squeaking, clutter- 
tongued operators when they can hire 
those whose enunciation and articulation 
are acceptable to their patrons. Some 
telephone companies conduct classes in 
voice culture and correct speech. To be 
sure we are still getting through the 








“Hud-do!” and 
the “Ye-ah” of “Information” is still 
heard in the land, but it’s a dull ear that 
hasn’t noted the vast vocal improvement 
of telephone patter during the last few 
years. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
our own common vocalization. Many 
of us have not the remotest idea what 
our voices are like. We can look in the 
glass and clearly visualize our faces and 
forms and note their graces or impert- 
fections, but some of us—particularly 
those who are responsible for making the 
American voice a joke to the European— 
seem, so far as our cognizance of our own 
speech is concerned, to be either tone 
deaf or wholly indifferent to the character 
of our vocal expression. 

It is a delicate question, dear, good- 
natured American reader of these pages, 
but do you mind if it be asked what kind 
of voice you think you possess? Has 
anybody—any near and dear friend and 
relation—ever intimated to you that it 
lacks anything in quality? Perhaps 
nobody has, but don’t run away with the 
idea that just because he hasn’t there 
doesn’t remain a possible chance that he 
would like to if it could be done without 
offense. Rest assured of two things: 

One—If you have a well-modulated 
voice of good register and timber, with 
clear-cut, fairly deliberate enunication 
and distinct articulation, with little 
hesitancy or choppiness of delivery, and 
never flatten your round or broad vowels 
or slur or clip your consonants, you are 
one in a hundred of a population fatally 
given to faulty oral expression. 

Two—lIf you hear all about your flat, 
strident, burry, slovenly or otherwise 
dissonant speech and do not recognize it 
as such, it is extremely unlikely that you 
are that one in a hundred. 

“But how shall I know beyond per- 
adventure whether my voice is good, bad 
or indifferent?” asks one. “And if it 
be disagreeable, how shall I make i 
agreeable?’ 


receiver an occasional 
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Before we discuss these questions I 
should like to tell the story of a celebrated 
American lecturer who always had 
secretly prided himself upon his well- 

modulated voice. He was talking with a 
traveled Parisian who was expatiating 
upon Yankee influence in the British 
colonies. 

“Judge of my feelings,” said the 
cultured American, “when this man said 
tome: ‘Why, these provincial Britishers 
have become Americanized to such a 
degree that they talk through their 
noses, just like you!’ Naturally I was 
ravished by this testimony to the assimi- 
lating power of democracy.” 


Have You an Agreeable Voice? 


treating numerous cases of defective 
speech among children and adults. 

“It is astonishing to note,” said Mr. 
Farrington while discussing the use of the 
voice mirror, “how many people there are 
who have disagreeable voices and yet are 
unaware of the fact. When first listening 
to the record they will start back in sur- 
prise and exclaim, ‘Does my voice sound 
like that? Why, it’s awful!’ ” 

But whether the defect be stridency, 
nasality, choppiness, stammering or what 
not, to each comer is held out the hope of 
improvement. 

There was a girl of ten whom nobody 
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tongue, the teeth and the lips, and at all 
times we must try to build up a better 
auditory perception and to improve the 
sense of imagery. Fear shock may have 
affected the mental grasp. One little 
stutterer of eleven could not repeat a 
story I told him about a boy driving a 
dog hitched to a wagon. The dog sees 
a rabbit, runs away and the boy is thrown 
out of the wagon. It was only after each 
image was presented to him separately 
over and over again—the boy, the dog, the 
wagon and the rabbit—that he could grasp 
the picture mentally. After about two 
years’ work his defects were corrected.” 

In business and socially, the 





What does this story prove 
better than the fact that many 
of us who have assured ourselves 
of our excellent voices and feel 
that we are making a good 
aural impression on every occa- 
sion, have no such voices and 
make no such impression? 


The Voice Mirror 


You may believe but you 
can not positively know that you 
have a good voice unless you are 
afforded adventitious means of 
acquiring such knowledge, and 
that means must not be some 
prejudiced person’s say-so. Few 
that sing flat ever know it, and 
many do not believe it when 
told. Jt has been suggested 
that a kind of tonoscope may 
be employed to assist us in 
visualizing our speech. The 
tonoscope throws a visible tone 
image upon a screen, but it can 
not give you back your voice in 
a way to suggest self-improve- 
ment. This is now really ac- 
complished by a special phono- 
graphic apparatus, so adjusted 
as to transmit the finer shades of 
vocal expression back to the ear 
of the person using it. If finely 
adjusted, the apparatus consti- 
tutes a true voice mirror, reveal- 
ing to you the exact nature of 
your enunciation and articula- 
tion. You read a typewritten 
storiette through a tube into a 
record cylinder while your in- 
structor corrects a copy of the 
typescript with a pencil and thus 





Souvenir 


By Elma Kendall Conklin 


I have a little silver cross 
From a ruined shrine in France— 
A burned and blackened crucifix— 


A war inheritance. 


I wear this silver crucifix 


As though it were a prayer 


For those dear lads neath white-crossed 


mounds 
Left sleeping over there. 


Although my own returned to me, 


Nor halt nor blind nor lame, 


A sob is always in my heart 


For those who never came; 


An ache is always in my heart, 


Although my arms were filled, 


For those whose yearning, deep as mine, 


May nevermore be stilled. 


This little blackened silver cross 


I wear, that it may be 


A sign of that heroic gift 


God did not ask of me. 


adult stammerer or stutterer has 
a hard row to hoe. He is 
ashamed of his speech and 1s 
negative in his reaction to peo- 
ple. Generally he seeks employ- 
ment where there is little or no 
talking to be done. But he need 
not despair. Let him go to a 
voice specialist who works 
along psychological lines, and in 
a short time he may be able to 
take his place with the best 
talkers in office or shop. 


Eliminating Fear 


It is done by the elimination 
of fear or the effects of it—the 
restoration of confidence and 
the building up of a certain 
poise without which nobody can 
talk intelligibly. Aside from the 
original fear shock the constant 
dread of personal contacts is 
always standing in the way of 
self-improvement. Fear, in its 
innumerable and insidious forms. 
stands as the greatest obstacle 
to human progress. Dread of 
ridicule is a most potent phase 
of jit. In his school days the 
stammerer, always sensitive as 
to his vocal defects, is early 
marked by his innately cruel 
playmates as an object of ridi- 
cule and mockery, and thought- 
less teachers will sometimes 
smile at him. This keeps the 
poor defective in a continual 
state of apprehension and re- 
duces _ chances of “growing 
out” his difficulty. Every 
public ane knows what stage 
fright is. Imagine a constant 








indicates your mistakes. Then 
the storiette is read back to 
you by the machine after you have 
listened to the recital of it by the record 
of a model voice. The difference between 
the two versions reveals your speech 
deficiencies. 

Though it appeals to one’s sense of the 
picturesque, the voice mirror plays but a 
small part in the program of the speech 

specialist who is trying to correct deep- 

seated defects like stuttering or lisping. 
In most cases the voice doctor depends 
upon mental therapeutics which he 
practises with results that often amaze 
the layman. Sometimes the specialist 
is able to correct a condition of harsh or 
slovenly enunciation, or stammering, 
stuttering or lisping in four or five months 
by working upon the imagination of the 
patient and developing his power of 
imitation. 

Such a practitioner is G. S. Farrington 
of Stanford University, who has been 


could understand because of her choppy, 
cluttered, nervously spasmodic speech. 
In her futile efforts to express what she 
wanted to say she would tear her hair and 
scream. She was thought to be insane. 
Mr. Farrington took her in hand. At 
first he worked upon the emotional com- 
plex. Then he proceeded by psychological 
means to straighten out, one by one each 
defective element, and within five months 
the girl could talk as well as most children 
of her age. 

“In many juvenile cases, and even in 
adults,” said the expert, “we can trace 
defective speech, particularly stammering 
and stuttering, back to fear shock in 
early childhood. This tear shock has 

partly paralyzed the vocal functions and 
set up a condition of mental irritation. 
To remedy the defects we must firsc gain 
the patient’s confidence. Next we must 
instruct him in the correct placing of the 


state of it! 
“You have a perfect voice,” the suf- 
ferer is assured by the speech expert. 
“Realize it! If you realize it for five 
minutes each day you will talk as well as 
anybody.” 

Incoherent or stuffy speech in children 
formerly was attributed to adenoids or to 
enlarged tonsils or turbinates, and surgery 
was employed to remedy the defect, but 
though still practised, it 1s dispensed with 
in most cases and mental therapeutics 
are valeesaaand: 

Not only in the trades and professions, 
but as a people we are beginning to wake 
up to the fact that pleasant vocal expres- 
sion has advantages over the prevailing 
condition. A campaign for better voices 
isunder way. The campaigners are reach- 
ing out in many directions and thus far 
with excellent results. It is difficult to 
trace the genesis of this movement, but 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ROM a dream in the 
mind of a young college 

man on gj emndns 10, 

1919, to the reality of a 
stadium seating 30,000 spec- 
tators at the Washington- 
Dartmouth football game on 
November 27, 1920, and soon 
to be enlarged to 60,000 capac- 
ity, is the story of Darwin 
Meisnest, B. A., stadium 
builder. Details of figures, 
plans, estimates and construc- 
tion are all incidental to the 
mark of accomplishment that 
has brought national fame to 
Meisnest and his alma mater. 
Moulded in the shores of 
Lake Washington at Seattle 
from thousands of tons of con- 
crete, this colossal stadium 
rivals the classic structures of 
the Greeks and Romans; a 
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Washington Owns a Stadium Built by a Boy of 24 
Canada Lets Down the Legislative Bars to a Lady 
California Claims the World's Fastest Sprinter 
Colorado Has a Girl Nature-guide in the Rockies 
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from Meisnest’s mind. The 
Washington _ stadium, _ half 
completed and ahead of 


schedule, set many new con- 
struction records which were 
charted at the entrance to the 
field. Features of the Yale 
bowl, Harvard and Princeton 
stadiums and similar structures 
were all incorporated in this 
stadium, the largest west of the 
Mississippi and which will be 
the largest in America when 
completed. Over $472,000 was 
spent and the total cost will 
reach $900,000. The financial 
plan was found to be sound and 
Meisnest’s plaque system was 
used recently in funding the 
new Pasadena stadium. 
Meisnest kept in closest touch 
with all developments and gave 
but a few hours of his time to 








tribute to the Western spirit of 
accomplishment and to the indomitable 
spirit of a young Westerner. 

As general manager of the student 
activities of the five thousand Washing- 
tonians at the University, “Dar” Meis- 
nest saw the necessity of giving the foot- 
ball team an athletic field equal to the 
caliber of the institution. The immense 
number of undergraduates and the ever- 
growing population of Seattle demanded 
something unusual in seating accommo- 


dations. The 1919 season proved that 
point. Could a stadium be built in a 
year’ Experts shook their heads. Off- 


cials frowned. But Meisnest started to 
work. 

The story of the record-breaking con- 
struction of the Washington stadium is 
now being. told in technical circles 
throughout America. It took Meisnest 
just thirty days to “sell” the dream to 
university officials, and a month more to 
create his money-raising plan of selling 


Ask anybody up 
Washington way 
to name the liveliest 
hustler in the 
Evergreen State. 
The answer will be 
“Darwin Meisnest.” 
He dreamed a 
stadium for the 
University and 
made the dream 


come true 


advance seat plaques to students and 
citizens of the state. Architects were 
engaged on March 30th. On April 19th 
the fund-raising campaign, with Meisnest 
as collector-general, began in the face of 
two competing “drives.” The money was 
raised. On May 7th the sluicing con- 
tractors signed their papers and ten days 
later ground was broken. That left just 
six months to build the stadium for the 
big-game crowds. Meisnest kept a close 
check on the construction companies and 
“cracked the whip” all summer. Hard- 
pan was struck by the excavators and 
available money ran low, but the stadium 
work never faltered. The big horseshoe 
bowl took form rapidly, a perfect drainage 
system was installed and on November 
7th the last barrel of concrete was poured. 

Five days before the game the bowl 
was ready. Provision of wooden seats 
anda moat round the field to facilitate the 
handling of huge crowds were details 





rest during that busy summer. 
Not until three weeks before the dedication 
did he relax, to return in time to supervise 
the seat sale for the Dartmouth game. On 
the eventful day “Dar” sat on a top seat 
of the stadium and gave a sigh of satis- 
faction at the sight of 30,000 football fans 
comfortably seated on a site that exactly 
six months before was an uneven slope by 
Lake Washington. His dream had come 
true. 

“Do it now and do it well. Yesterday 
is dead—forget it. Tomorrow has not 
come—don’t worry. Today is here—use 
it.’ That is the motto in Meisnest’s 
office. It was these ideals that guided the 
lad through preparatory school, a summer 
spent as an amateur fruit speculator, a 
year as vice-principal of a Washington 
high school, a term as ensign in the U. S. 
Navy, four years of scholastic and student 
activity in his university, and finally, at 
the age of twenty-four, through a year 
of stadium-building. Meisnest is now 
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busy finishing up his work of financing the 
other half of “his” stadium. He’ll do it. 
G. B. Foster. 


v.U 
HEN the legislature of British Colum- 


bia went into session this year 
a woman occupied a seat on the front 
government benches, a privilege hitherto 
given exclusively to men. In_ estab- 
lishing this precedent the people have 
demonstrated their belief in the ability 
and unusual civic value to the com- 
monwealth of Mrs. Ralph Smith who, 
although entitled to the prefix “Honor- 
able,” prefers to be known simply as 
Mary Ellen Smith. When Mrs. Smith, 
member for the city of Vancouver, headed 
the polls at the last general election with 
a record majority, it was freely predicted 
that high political honors were in store for 
her. In recognition of her services as a 
member, and the great tribute paid her by 
the electors, the government this year 
called Mrs. Smith to the presidency of the 
executive council. She is the first woman 
to be made cabinet minister in a British 
legislative body. In that capacity she will 
preside over the cabinet council meetings, 
with fullest opportunity to exercise her 
legislative gifts. 

Mrs. Smith came very near being 
speaker of the legislative assembly, the 
appointment having been offered her, but 
the women electors, realizing her influence 
on the floor of the house. desired honors 
for her that would not impair her useful- 
ness as parliamentary representative of 
femininity in British Columbia. Long 
before women were enfranchised there, 
Mrs. Smith was on the platform speaking 
for the cause and disproving the worn-out 
platitude that woman’s sphere is the home 
only. She herself was the best answer, for 
if a minister of housewifery were to be 
elected she would easily head the list. 
Fine-featured and clear-skinned, her 
luxuriant dark hair threaded with silver, 
Mrs. Smith is the embodiment of stately, 
gracious, yet independent, womanhood. 
To a heckler during pre-franchise days she 
retorted: 

“If you are referring to me, you have 
made a bad guess. I have brought up a 
large family without neglecting my home, 
and other women can do the same. Phone 
me at six o’clock tomorrow morning, if 
you are out. of bed yourself at that 
hour, and from then on until nine you 
will find me on the job in the kitchen.” 
Whereupon the heckler retired in con- 
fusion. 

Upon the death of the Honorable Ralph 
Smith, minister of finance in British 
Columbia, public opinion agreed that his 
widow should be selected as a representa- 
tive of the people. Mother of four sons 
and three daughters, she had maintained 
family associations of an order beyond 
criticism. About three years ago she was 
elected a member for Vancouver and gave 
active service in behalf of mothers’ pen- 
sions, the minimum wage law and amend- 
ments to other laws affecting the social 
and industrial welfare of women and 
children. 

British Columbia women are very 
proud of the dignity bestowed upon their 
illustrious representative and regard the 
innovation as one of the preliminaries in 
an era of political prestige. 

Epitu M. Cuppace. 
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The Honorable Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith is the first woman to hold the high office of cabinet 
minister in an English legislative body. She is president of the executive 
council in British Columbia's legislature 


O BREAK two world’s records and to 

equal two others within the course of 
four days is a superman achievement 
which indicates that all the physical 
prowess of the human race was not 
concentrated in Hercules. Charles Pad- 
dock of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is the human flash who recently 
created a furore in athletic circles by this 
quartet of performances, never before 
equalled. The story of Paddock’s rise to 
preéminence among the short-distance 
runners of the world is a tale of dogged 
persistency and consistency which should 
be inspirational to every one who reads 
it, because it illustrates how grit and 
intelligence, when properly correlated and 
directed, will overcome obstacles. 

Five- years ago when Paddock first 
donned spiked shoes, and joined the track 
candidates of Pasadena high school, the 
average layman would not have selected 
him as potential timber for athletic 
honors. He was a chunky, chubby chap 
who ran in clumsy fashion and . looked 


for track work. 


more like material for a football team than 
At that time Dean Crom- 
well, at present track coach at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, was train- 
ing the Pasadena schoolboys. Cromwell 
saw possibilities in Paddock and devoted 
special attention to priming and polishing 
the inexperienced lad. After a few weeks 
of work Cromwell told several friends that 
Paddock would some day be one of the 
fastest runners in the world if accident or 
injury did not overtake him. However, 
the track “dopesters’’ could not see it that 
way and even after Paddock established 
a new California interscholastic record of 
10% seconds for the 100-yard dash the 
critics did not prophesy future greatness 
for him. 

The athletic ambitions of many a 
schoolboy are held in abeyance by parents 
who view athletic sports and games 
through blued glasses. Paddock’s parents 
were liberal-minded on the subject. They 
appreciated that athletic contests and the 
rigid discipline associated with training 








ry 
vr 


for physical competitions are extremely 
beneficial to the youthful participants. 


desire to develop: into a star sprinter. 


straightaway on their rear lawn. 
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COPYRIGHT BY KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
Lightning in leash. Charles Paddock of California is a world wonder. He recently broke 
two world sprinting records and equaled two others, all within four days. 


University of Southern California, Pad- 
dock ran the 100 yards in 93 seconds, 
Hence they encouraged their son in his equaling the world’s record. Shortly after- 
( i ward he stepped the 220 yard dash in the 
They even constructed a special 50-yard phenomenal time of 2044 seconds, breaking 
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the world’s record of 2114 seconds which 
had stood for twenty-five years. Three 
days later, in competition against Stan- 
ford University, he again duplicated his 
mark of 93g seconds for the 100 yards and 
ran the 220 yards in 21 seconds. It is 
worthy of mention that in this meet 
Morris Kirksey, captain of the Stanford 
team, and Paddock were pitted against 
each other in the sprints for the twelfth 
time. And twelve times Paddock has 
breasted the tape ahead of the Stanford 
flier, who is one of the fastest runners in 
the country. 

In full flight Paddock travels at a tre- 
mendous speed. If he could maintain his 
pace for one mile he would cover the 
distance in approximately 2.7 minutes. 
The world’s record for the mile run is 
4 minutes, 1424 seconds. Study of Pad- 
dock’s remarkable record for the 220 
yards race shows that if he ran the first 
100 yards at a speed of 93% seconds he 
must have covered the last 120 yards in 
10% seconds, which indicates that he 
probably ran the last 100 yards in about 
g seconds. One outstanding feature about 
his performances is his consistency. Day 
in and day out he will run the 100 yards 
race in 94 or 10 seconds as dependably as 
clock-work. And he is just as good at 
the 100 meters race as in the 100-yard 
dash. At the Olympic Games at Antwerp 
last summer he won the 100 meters’ run 
in competition with the best sprinters of 
every country in the world. 

In addition to being the best athlete 
developed in his native state, California, 
Paddock is one of the leading students of 
his alma mater. He is editor of the college 
paper, a member of the debating team 
and prominent in dramatics. Recently 
a play which he wrote for a 





It was on this track that Paddock 
corrected many of his early faults 
in the running game. When he 
entered college his coach and 
trainer went with him as a result 
of an attractive offer which the 
university made to Cromwell to 
take charge of the track team at 
that institution. Without ques- 
tion, many of Paddock’s successes 
are due to the persevering effort 
of Coach Cromwell to perfect the 
form and finish in his protege’s 
running. Paddock’s chief draw- 
backs have been slowness in start- 
ing and a tendency to sidepaddle 
and waste effort in throwing his 
feet out, like a pacing-horse. 
Month by month, pupil and 
teacher worked to eliminate these 
faults. Gradually, improvement 
in form resulted with a_corre- 
sponding improvement in times. 
The stage has now been reached 
where this modern Mercury has 
eradicated all sidethrow except 
during the first ten yards of each 
mace. When he makes further 
improvement and acquires profi- 
ciency in getting off his mark a 
little quicker, the prospects—ac- 
cording to the predictions of 
running experts—are that he will 
run the 100 yards ing % or perhaps 
9% seconds, marks which, at this 
‘writing, have never been ap- 
proached by any sprinter. 








collegiate contest was awarded 
first prize. He is studying law. 
GeorcE H. Dacy. 
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ISS ELIZABETH F. BUR- 

NELL stood at the head of 
Bright Angel Trail leading down 
into the Grand Cafion of Ari- 
zona and contemplated the beauty 
of approaching night in a chasm of 
purple shadows. Miles below lay 
the Colorado river. All the tour- 
ists had returned to the hotel for 
dinner and lodging. Miss Burnell 
decided that she wanted to see the 
Cation by moonlight and alone. 
She reached the river at eleven 
o'clock, reposed on sand and dined 
on a handful of raisins. That 
was three years ago. Since then 
she has camped for days alone in 
the Cafion. Her brother-in-law is 
Enos A. Mills, the well-known 
naturalist, and his advice to her 
has never been forgotten: “If you 
want to do anything, go ahead and 
do it. Most dangers are imag- 
inary.” 

For three summers this Bryn 
Mawr girl with the clever brain 
and piquant personality has been 
a licensed nature guide in the 
Rocky Mountain Park service. In 
the winter she is assistant super- 
vising principal in the nature study 
department of the public schocls 





Inarecent dual meet betweenthe Mies Elizabeth F. Burnell is Nature Guide in the Rocky of Los Angeles, California. 


University of California and the 





Mountain Park service. That sounds casy—but it isn't Evi7ABETH PALMER MILBANK. 
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To make a perfect Cherry Pie, 
follow the exclusive recipe for 
“Berry Pie’’ in the special cook 





How can juice be kept 
in fruit pies? 


This is just one of scores of cooking problems 
solved in “The Whys of Cooking,” the cook 
book in which Janet M. Hill, founder of the 
Boston Cooking School, tells the cookery secrets 
that have made her famous, and gives many of 
the choicest of her exclusive recipes. This book 
gives the practical cookery help that every house- 
keeper wants. Well bound. Illustrated in color. 
More than 100 pages. Every copy costs 
us 26c wholesale, but is sent to Crisco 
users for 10c in stamps. Not for sale 
elsewhere. Send for your copy now, 
to Section W-7, Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Obio. 











herry 


—learn how to keep it from soaking the crust! 


Get Crisco from your grocer, in 
sanitary dust-proof containers, hold- 
ing one pound or more, net weight. 
It never is sold in bulk. 


Crisco is also made and sold 
in Canada. 





book offered below. 
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AKE a juicy pie in a glass plate in a hot oven (with 

the heat coming from below) and it will have a dry, 
crisp crust. The glass heats quickly and bakes the lower 
crust before the juice can soak in. Reduce the heat to 
finish baking the pie. 
There are remedies as simple as this for every one of 
you: pastry troubles. Using Crisco for shortening will 
prevent many of them. Crisco helps to prevent tough 
pastry because it is the richest shortening and works in- 
to the dough with little handling. It prevents indiges- 
tible pastry because it is a healthful vegetable product. 
It prevents all greasy taste because it has neither taste 
nor odor; its delicacy permits the full flavor of the pie 
filling to prevail. 
Make pie crust once with Crisco, according to the ap- 
proved domestic science rules (see cook book offered to 
the left) and you never will go back to the old-fashioned 
methods. This modern cooking fat is different from 
anything you have used—unlike lard in origin and effect. 
Use it for all your cooking. See how much it im- 
proves everything that you make. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
Pr OR Cake Making 
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Tuck's Quiet Wedding 


“No time to wait,” said Tuck. “Drive 
to old Dad Pickett’s. He’s a Justice of 
the Peace. Sorry, Chiquita,” he purred 
to his bride. “I’ve got you down to a 
common, runaway, J. P. wedding at last, 
but I’ll make it up to you some way.” 

The car turned round and started for 
Dad’s house, but as we reached the corner 
we met up with three other cars, full of 
people and with some hanging on the 
running boards, and as soon as they seen 
us they begun to laugh and yell and blow 
tin horns. It’s a bad plan ever to run 
away from anybody or anything, for the 
more you run the scareder you get. We 
really didn’t have nothing to run from 
them fellows for, yet at that minute I felt 
like a horse thief and I know Tuck felt 
like a jackrabbit with a bunch of these 
long-headed, long-legged hounds after 
him. He reached forward and grabbed 
Jim’s shoulder. 

“Step on ’er!” he panted. “Step on ’er 
and get out o’ this.” 

“Where to?” said Jim. 

“Out o’ town! Step on ’er and lose ’em. 
There’s a parson or J. P. in Agua Dulce, 
and we'll have time before the train 
there.” 

So Jim stepped on ’er and we snored off 
down the street through the moonlight 
like a shell out of a big gun. When we left 
the town and pitched down the hill into 
the Big Wash I had some doubts as to 
whether it was a wedding or a funeral that 
we were going to, but we made the bottom 
right side up, plowed through the sand of 
the wash-and started up the other side. 

“‘We’ve shook ’em,” said Tuck, looking 
back at the other hill. Then he went to 
say something else, but 
thought of the girls in 
time. On the far rim of 
the wash two white eyes 
peeked over and then 
started down, and then 
come a pair of yellow 
eyes, and then a pair of 
smoky reddish eyes, till 
there were six pairs of 
lamps streaking down 
the hill on our trail. 
We had a few hundred 

yards start of them, and 
Jim give his whole soul 
to his car, lifting it up 
that hill and shooting 
it out across the flat in 
such style that every- 
body picked out some- 
thing solid to hang on to 
and give up talking. A 
mile or so further on we 
were skidding round a 
curve on a little side hill 
when Jim slammed on 
the brakes and slowed 
up, as we glimpsed a 
team standing on two 
legs apiece in the glare 

of the lamps. I knowed 
that team—a sort of a 
pair of Christianized 
broncs with sleepy eyes 
—and Tuck knowed 
them, too. 

“Stop!” he hollered at 
Jim, jumping out over 
the back door. “It’s 


(Continued from page 35) 
the Reyerent. Hey! Reverent, we need 
you. 

There was no time to explain, so Tuck 
just naturally hopped the Reverent with- 
out another word—grabbed the old man 
round the middle and drug him out of 
his buckboard before he knowed what had 
happened. By the time I had dropped 
out and pulled the Christianized broncs 
away from the road and tied them to a 
mesquit bush, Tuck had boosted the Rev- 
erent into the car and was calling on me to 
hurry. The Reverent was the best old 
parson that ever said amen, and was a 
friend to most everybody round the 
country, but under the onmitigated cir- 
cumstances he couldn’t help being a good 
deal ruffled and some riled. 

“What’s -the meaning of this?” he 
puffed, as the car started on and he begun 
to get his breath back. “‘Assault—kidnap 
—minister of the gospel—outrage!”’ 

“All right, Reverent,” said Tuck. 
“Call me anything you like. I ask your 
pardon six different ways, but I had to do 
it. Don’t you know me—Tuck Williams, 
that you were going to marry tonight? 
We changed our plans, and we want you 
to marry us now, now, now, and get the 
knot tied good and hard before we reach 
Agua Dulce.” 


It took a minute or two for the Rever- 
ent to square himself with the points of 
the compass, but he had knocked round 
the cow country for years and he come 
through like a gentleman. 
“Well, well, Tuck,” he said finally. 





ane,  ? i 





And then I done what I had been planning on for ten miles 


walked up and kissed her 


"8 pe i! 


“Certainly, certainly. Onusual situation 
and not very convenient but perfectly 
lawful, perfectly lawful. Don’t know just 
how much of the service I can remember 
in such conditions, but enough to bind the 
bargain, surely.” 

“Give us all you can remember,” said 
Tuck, “‘and make it as strong and regular 
as you can. We aint no common, low- 
down, fly-by-night couple, and we’re sorry 
to do it this way, but our friends won’t let 
us be respectable,” 

“‘And we were going to ‘have the ring 
ceremony, Mr. Bennett,” said Chiquita. 
“Tuck, you haven’t lost that ring, have 

ou?” 

! Then the Reverent scrooched himself 
down facing the victims and Kittie on the 
back seat, and I turned round to hear 
what went on, like a witness ought to, 
while Jim humped over his steering wheel 
and kept the wedding jumping across the 
landscape in the moonlight. 

“Dearly beloved,” begun the Reverent, 
“we are gathered together—” 

About then we reached the foot of a 
long grade, and the car slewed and 
stumbled along a ways through a stretch 
of sand, and then the engine give a gasp 
and died. 

“What’s the matter there?” barked 
Tuck. 

“Luck!” said Jim. “The gas! Never 
thought of it. I aimed to fill that tank 
tomorrow morning. Didn’t know I'd go 
out of town tonight.” 

We had stopped where the road edged 
along the bottom of a side hill covered 
with brush. About twenty feet from the 
car was a sharp cut ’royo about waist 

deep, the brightness of 
the moonlight on the 


ground making the 
shaded parts of it look 
lots deeper. 


“Out of the car,” or- 
dered Tuck, “‘and every- 
body flatten out in 
that’royo. They'll think 
we’ve took to the brush 
on the hill.” 

The first pair of eyes 
was already winking at 
us from the head of the 
grade, but before the 
second come insight we 
were all in the bottom of 
the ’royo holding our 
breath, the Reverent be- 
ing in the game as much 
as any of us by this time. 
It was a good dodge. 
The other cars come to 
a stop with a good deal 
of noise, for they reck- 
oned they had us for 
sure, and the _ people 
jumped out and started 
in a sort of a skirmish 
line up the hill, all but 
two or three girls that 
stayed in the cars. When 
the hunters had got a 
couple of hundred yards 

_ away, whooping and 
““laughing and poking 
into. every patch of 
shadow in the brush, 
Tuck inched himself up 
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The Stutz car has a distinguished appearance 
—its lines are strong and bold but dignified 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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and looked over the edge of the ’royo. 
Then he settled back and spoke in a 
saw-edged whisper. 

“MacDougal’s new _ seven-passenger 
freight engine is empty,” he said, “and 
the motor still running. When I give the 
word, get out and rush it. Now!” 

Jim was first out, with the good old 
Reverent trotting after him, and Tuck 
and I followed as quick as we could help 
the girls up over the bank... The women 
left in the cars give the alarm with all 
their hearts, and the bunch on the hill 
doubled back, but almost before the last 
of us had tumbled in the big car give a 
roar and we were fanning it down the road 
again. It felt like home. Seemed as if we 
had been skittering across the country 
with a row of winking eyes spangling the 
mooney road behind us for the last month, 
and it was the natural and proper thing. 

“Well,” breathed Tuck, ‘onfinished 
business of the last meeting. Let’s get 
married.” 


S° the Reverent, sitting sideways in one 
of the little extra seats, took off his hat 
and went to work again. You wouldn’t 
believe it, but it was a right pretty wed- 
ding some way, and solemn—I never 
heard anything sound solemner since I set 
on the jury and listened to the judge sen- 
tence a man. With the moonlit country 
streaking it by on either side, I couldn’t 
help thinking how the Revérent was start- 
ing them two folks on a longer trail than 
the road to Agua Dulce, and one a heap 
more oncertain. The Reverent didn’t say 
his words; he sort of sung ’em, and it was 
fine. 

“If anybody knows a good reason why 
this man and this woman should not be 
united together in the house of bondage, 
he better mention it right now, or forever 
hold his peace.” 

So sung the Reverent, as well as I can 
remember, and we all held our peace, 
except the car, which Jim throwed into 
low about that time. We were pounding 
up a long hill while they were going 
through the steepest part of the ceremony, 
but the car made the grade fine and so did 
Chiquita and Tuck, coming out on their 
“T wills” as sharp as rifle shots. Nobody 
hearing them could have any doubts 
about their intentions in the matter. 
About that time the car gathered her legs 
under her and raised over the top of the 


Tuck’s Quiet Wedding: Badger Clark 


hill, and we looked out and down on a 
world of blue and silver, with the lights of 
Agua Dulce blinking at the foot of the 
mountain miles away. And right then, as 
seemed right, the Reverent hit the high 
spot in his solo. 

“By the authority of the State of Ari- 
zona” (there it was all round us) “I pro- 
nounce you man and wife.” 

He finished off with something religious. 
It wasn’t exactly “May the Lord have 
mercy on your souls’—that was what the 
judge said, I think—but it rolled out fine 
and had a grand sound. I wasn’t listen- 
ing as close as a witness ought to just then, 
being busy watching way off to the east, 
where I could see a bright white light with 
a little smudgy streak behind it. It was 
our train. I touched Jim on the shoulder 
and pointed to it, and from then on Mac- 
Dougal’s car got a test for every nut and 
bolt in her that the makers ought to 
spread all over a full page advertisement. 
Jim wasn’t to say a reckless driver, but he 
had that sizzling desire to be somewhere 
else right off that most drivers get sooner 
or later, and he sure done himself proud 
that night. Agua Dulce fairly jumped at 
us out of the lonesomeness while we all 
held on with both hands, and I hadn’t 
said my prayers over many more times 
before Jim ripped that car down the main 
street, tore her round the corner and 
jerked her up on her hind legs by the depot 
just before the train steamed in. 

There was still some signing of papers 
to be done, so we done it right then, with a 
fountain pen and a flash lamp and the 
flat of the Reverent’s Bible, getting our 
names down all regular, if pretty scratchy, 
so the deed was plumb done at last, and 
Tuck and Chiquita hopelessly involved. 

“Well,” said Tuck, fetching a long 
breath, “we’re married, good and mar- 
ried, and there wasn’t no horseplay. It 
was all decent and nice and quiet.” 

Chiquita had been pretty still all even- 
ing, but now she bubbled over in a little 
giggle that she couldn’t hold back, and the 
rest of us laughed with her. 

“You see Tuck Williams’ notion of 
what is nice and quiet, Mr. Bennett,” she 
said. ‘When he proposed to me he had to 
go and do it without any warning right 
before a whole crowd of people, and now 
this wedding—What a life ’ve got before 
me! 

“Well, you can manage the next one,” 
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said Tuck, a little sheepish. “I'll have to 
own up that I bungled this some. [’Il tell 
you; I’ve had my turn at bossing and 
made a mess of it, and now I'll turn the 
job over to you for the rest of our lives.” 

“Young folks,” said the Reverent, put- 
ting a hand on a shoulder of each of them. 
“Don’t you ever mention that word boss 
between you, nor even think of it. I’ve 
noticed with my little team of broncs that 
when one of them reaches over and bites 
the other on the neck and tries to boss, he 
always forgets to pull ahead, and with all 
teams, hitched ones or married ones, the 
main point is to keep pulling ahead on an 
even doubletree. That’s my wedding 
present to you, and the Lord bless the two 
of you all the way down the long trail.” 

Then I done what I had been planning 
on for ten miles; I walked up and kissed 
Chiquita. I knowed it was the last proper 
chance I’d ever have, and a chance to kiss 
her wasn’t a thing to pass over. Tuck 
laughed and snatched her away to the 
train, for by this time the celebrators 
were arriving with a hailstorm of rice and 
a thunder of tin horns. They were up the 
steps into the Pullman vestibule in a wink, 
and then the porter got a wallop on the 
ear with an old shoe, so he wasn’t slow in 
following them, and the train slid away 
with showers of rice rattling against the 
windows. 


S I turned away from watching the red 
tail lights down the track I found I was 
tired, and I had a deep, empty sort of a 
lonesome feeling. When I have that lone- 
someness I know I’m likely to do foolish 
things, so when I climbed into the back 
seat beside Kittie I sat close over in my 
own corner. 
“Ever. hear of such a crazy perform- 
ance?” said I out of the side of my mouth. 
“Why, Spike, it was just glorious,” 
chirped Kittie. “Anyway, I’m sure I could 
stand it to go through something of the 
sort again—once, at least. Couldn’t you?” 
She looked up at me with her head on 
one side like a kitten, and there never was 
a girl whose eyes could come nearer 
twinkling in the dark than hers. I sort of 
caught my breath and shrunk deeper into 
my own corner. I do believe that the 
sight of a wedding to a girl is like a sniff of 
blood to a lion. This is a beautiful world, 
but it is a dangerous and oneasy one for 
a single man to travel in. 





When you haven't any notion 
Of the things you ought to do, 


And your thoughts are like the ocean, 


Tumbled up and also blue, 
And the minutes keep on flying 


While you sit and twirl your thumbs 


There is something keeps on crying 
Of the life that’s led by bums. 


Big bums and little bums 
Under the trees, 


Fishing bums, wishing bums, 


Happy are these! 
I hear ’em calling me; 
Straightway I’ll come, 


A book just for company— 


I'd be a bum. 


When the fuss of wearing collars 


’'d Bea 
Bum 


By Ad Schuster 


Saws your nerves and saws your neck, 
And the game of chasing dollars 

Has a joker in the deck, 
When you tire of begging favor 

And of hoarding up the crumbs, 
There’s a back-to-nature flavor 

In the life that’s led by bums. 


Fat bums and skinny bums 
Shunning the load, 


Singing bums, winging bums, 
Knights of the road! 
Why keep on calling me? 


- I can not come. 


Only the bum is free— 


I'd be a bum. 
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“You're too hard on Freddy, Ted. The boy has more brains than you'd think.” 


‘How so, old lad?” 
“Why, haven’t you noticed that he’s changed to Kelly-Spring fields?” 
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The Three Rs on the Reservation 


have sometimes suspected that the 
narrow-gauge omnipotence enjoyed by an 
Indian Agent on his own preserve is a 
very strong attraction to be considered in 
connection with that meager eighteen 
hundred. Why, recently Agent Jones 
issued an order forbidding the men to 
smoke, as it was a bad example for the 
Indian pupiis. 

Perhaps it is. But little Leupp Lone- 
some Bull chews tobacco. His father 
brings hi a plug on ration days, twice a 
month. Leupp has a secret place to 
cache it, which the disciplinarian and 
matron have never been able to discover. 

Anyhow, what the Agent says, goes. 
Goes clear to Washington, too, where his 
recommendations are apparently taken 
seriously and acted upon accordingly. 

We were prepared for the blow to fall, 
but when it fell, we were astounded. 
Miss Abbott was offered transfer to a 
school in Montana! No reason was 
assigned for the proposed change, merely 
a telegram from Washington asking if 
Miss Abbott would accept transfer to 
Crowbait Agency, at six hundred dollars 
per annum. 

But we all knew what had happened. 
Daughter had decided she wanted Miss 
Abbott’s position. A matron’s job is one 
you can work at or leave alone, depending 
on your personal mental attitude toward 
the labor question. We, of course, were 
not in a position to know what arguments 
Agent Jones had advanced to convince 
the Indian Office that Miss Abbott’s 
transfer would benefit Purple River, but 
that he had so convinced it was beyond 
doubt. 

“But Mrs. Jones’ daughter is not eli- 
gible for the position,” I said to Miss 
Swinton. “She will have to qualify under 
Civil Service first, won’t she?” 

“Civil Service,” jeered Miss Swinton. 
“The Agent can put her into the position 
temporarily, for three months, without an 
examination. Meanwhile he can ask that 
she be given a non-competitive examina- 
tion here at the school under his jurisdic- 
tion. If she passes, and it’s a cinch she 
will, the place is hers. Civil Service! 
Picayunish piffle!” 

To my delight Miss Abbott declined 
transfer. She told Agent Jones to advise 
the Indian Office that she was very well 
satisfied in her present position. In my 
ignorance I thought that would end the 
matter, as Miss Abbott had done nothing 
to earn an obligatory transfer. 

November 26. 

Just as I had recovered from the 
astounding offer to transfer Miss Abbott 
to Montana there came a letter from 
Washington, astounding me all over 
again. Miss Abbott showed me _ her 
carbon copy of it. 

It was an extremely courteous letter, 
but it conveyed the tidings that since 
Miss Abbott had seen fit to decline the 
first transfer offered, which carried no re- 
duction in salary, and which was no longer 
available, and that since the good of the 
Service required that she be assigned to 
duty elsewhere, she was herewith offered 
transfer to New Mexico at a salary of five 
hundred dollars per annum. Failure to 


(Continued from page 41) 


accept this offer would be considered as 
her resignation, and action taken accord- 
ingly. 

“For the good of the Service!” Putting 
an immature girl in Miss Abbott’s place, 
the only person at Purple River who 
really has her heart and soul in the work! 
After eighteen years, to be transferred 
at a reduction in salary, for no cause 
whatever except Agent Jones’ recom- 
mendation, backed by his wife’s daughter’s 
need of a job! 

I was so angry I sizzed. 

And just then ten little girls provi- 
dentially came down with measles! The 
Agent actually wired the Indian Office to 
delay Miss Abbott’s transfer or separation 
until the children recovered! Daughter 
didn’t quite like the idea of nursing ten 
sick children, with he excellent prospect 
of all the pupils coming down with the 
complaint later on. Miss Abbott, like 
the saint she is, is going to stay on to 
nurse them. She told me she will decline 
transfer, and return to her old home in 
Massachusetts. 

My linking up providence with measles 
meant that it gave me time to get my 
letter off to Washington. You see, 
really and truly believed that if I, insig- 
nificant I, were to write the Indian Bureau 
and tell it the facts in the case, the letter 
at least would receive consideration. I 
was so positive that if the Office knew of 
the wonderful work Miss Abbott has done 
here for so many years, and of her success 
with the children, and of how they loved 
her, it must in justice reconsider its 
decision. 

Meanwhile measles were breaking out 
all over the place. One hundred and 
fifty children were ill, the disciplinarian 
succumbed and retired from public view 
for a time, and Miss Swinton for once in 
her life had a perfectly legitimate rash. 

The schoolrooms were closed and the 
teachers detailed as nurses. ‘Then, to 
make matters worse, the large boys’ 
matron, already ill from overwork, re- 
ceived news of her mother’s fatal illness 
and left on the next stage, quite pros- 
trated. 

And over in the large boys’ dormitory, 
a big, long, barren room with rows of black 
iron beds, were ninety boys, big and little, 
but all measley, to be fed and nursed and 
their needs attended to in a_ building 
without any plumbing! 

What a perfectly gorgeous opportunity 
for daughter to indulge her matronly pro- 
clivities! Miss Abbott was caring for the 
girls, and here was daughter’s chance, 
broken out purposely for her, you might 
Say. 

She is in town having her teeth filled. 
Mrs. Jones said she did not think it proper 
for so young a girl to nurse those big strap- 
ping boys. Does she think twenty-four 
aged and shock-proof? For when the 
boys’ matron left I was detailed to boys’ 
quarters, and in the absence of the dis- 
ciplinarian was given charge of the whole 
measley outfit. 

With all charity and with an unpreju- 
diced and open mind I have to confess 


ih 


that measles are not becoming to the 
average Indian countenance. Nature has 
been a trifle ungenerous in the matter of 
complexions for these her children, and 
when she adds a liberal sprinkling of what 
the agency physician insists on calling 
Rubeola, the general effect is that some- 
one has succeeded in photographing a 
nightmare. 
December 22. 

And the last five weeks have been a 
nightmare, engraved on my memory for 
all time. We carried soup and washed 
faces and changed soiled sheets and took 
temperatures and emptied slop buckets 
until it seemed that the whole world was 
just one big measle. 

For three weeks | slept in the linen 
closet, which fortunately had a window. 
It was bitterly cold weather and in the 
dormitory the windows at night had to be 
opened very carefully, lest a cold wind 
should strike a feverish, restless patient. 

Every hour I would steal into the dor- 
mitory to see if all was well. Most of the 
boys would be asleep, but the smoky oil 
lamp which hangs from the ceiling re- 
vealed many a black eye bright with 
fever, staring at me stoically, aloof and 
alien even in childish illness. 

What would this world do without its 
poets? Each time I opened that dormi- 
tory door for one of my nightly visits a 
couplet from Coleridge came forcibly and 
comfortingly to my mind, odoriferously 
wafted to me across the seas of time: 

“T counted two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well defined, and several stinks.” 

I bless the name of Coleridge. This 
world needs its poets. I realize that. 
What if he had never visited the city of 
Cologne and so never written that im- 
mortal couplet. It has strengthened and 
upheld me and even made me to smile 
faintly when at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing I tucked a handkerchief wet with cam- 
phor under my chin before opening that 
dormitory door. 

The few children who have escaped be- 
ing ill are lodged over in the small boys’ 
dormitory. The school is quarantined to 
prevent the spread of the disease to the 
reservation. Any time of the day that I 
look out of my window I can see forlorn 
blanketed figures squatted in the snow 
just outside the agency fence, sitting 
there patiently for hours at a time await- 
ing news from their sick ones within. 

It makes your heart ache. Those pa- 
tient, uncomplaining, uncomprehending 
mothers only know that their babies are 
sick and that they are not permitted to 
see them. Day after day these mothers 
keep their silent vigil in the snow. 

One poor mother was rewarded. Her 
son of nine years died—the only child we 
lost in all this dreadful time—and the 
heart-broken mother was permitted to 
take the quiet form home for burial. The 
carpenter made a little pine cofin. We 
lined it with white muslin, and Miss 
Abbott gave the only flower from her box 
of winter geraniums. 

We dressed the still figure in its uni- 
form and laid it in the bare little casket, 
and carried it out to the gate where the 
parents were waiting, and they drove 
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a) “When it rains 
it pours” 





LL SALT is easy to get. But all 
salt isn’t easy to use. 


Morton's Salt is both easy to get and 
easy to use. It comes in a handy pack- 
age and always pours—a convenience 
as welcome in the kitchen as it is on 
the table. 


You wonder why it pours; here’s 
why: the tiny crystals of pure salt 
are formed in cubes that tumble off 
one another. 

Of course you can get along with 
ordinary salt, but who wants to 
when Morton’s is as economical as it 
is convenient? 


MORTON SALT Co. - CHICAGO 
“The Salt of the Earth” 
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away with it across the desolate, wind- 
swept plain. 

And from my heart of hearts I hope the 
forlorn little spirit has found a brighter, 
happier abode than this school has ever 
been to him. 

January 14. 

Quarantine has been lifted, the sick 
children are all well. School is back to 
normal conditions once more. Miss 
Abbott is gone and daughter, with a new 
gold tooth, has her place. 

She can never, never fill it. 

And over in quarters there are sorrow- 
ing hearts, and the little girls are crying 
silently for their lost Miss Abbott. 


February 2. 
Today I was directed to report to the 
office. The first thing I saw on entering 
was my unanswered letter to the Indian 
Bureau written in behalf of Miss Abbott! 
Agent Jones shook the letter accusingly 


The Three Rs on the Reservation: 





before me. I felt suddenly cold and shaky. 

“T suppose you didn’t know,” the Agent 
said in his hard voice, ‘‘that when you 
wrote this letter it would be sent straight 
back to me for a report.’ 

“No,” I answered truthfully, “I cer- 
tainly didn’t.” 

“Don’t you know that when a subor- 
dinate wishes to address the Indian Office 
she must do so through her Commanding 
Officer?” 

Commanding Officer! Perhaps he is, 
but Agent Jones was a highly unsuccessful 
farmer before he wasan Indian Agent, and 
what he knows about Commanding Off- 
cers and the theory of education and the 
psychology of Indian childhood would just 
about grow one hill of beans! 

“No, I didn’t know that. Why should 
I have? You didn’t consult Miss Abbott 
when you asked the Indian Office to trans- 
fer her.” 

My word, but he was mad! 


Estelle Aubrey Brown 
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“That’s none of your business!” he 
shouted. ‘An Agent can makeany recom- 
mendations he chooses. I can have you 
end for insubordination, talking like 
that 

“Yes, I believe now that you can,” | 
told him. 

He slapped the desk with my unlucky 
letter. “You say in this letter that my 
wife’s daughter is too young and inex- 
perienced for so responsible a position- 
As if she wouldn’t do better work than an 
old, worn-out woman like Miss Abbott. 
I'll show you who is running this school, 


young lady. Your turn will be next—go 
ack to your schoolroom,” he ended 
abruptly. I went. 


Micawber-like, I am waiting to see 
what turns up. 


Other articles by Estelle Aubrey Brown 
on her Indian School experiences will ap- 
pear in early issues.—The Editors. 





Have You an Agreeable Voice? 


Boston and Chicago have been the centers 
of its greatest activity. Through its 
American Speech Committee the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, backed by the Illinois 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, has been 
working hard to raise the standard of 
speech throughout the Middle West 
where, as one eminent educator was mean 
enough to intimate, such improvement 
was most needed. The Chicago ladies 
have handled without gloves what most 
people would regard as a very delicate 
subject. The horrible discovery was made 
by them that, according to one of their 
reports, “it is not poverty and ignorance 
that produce poor speech,” but “‘it is to be 
found”—Oh, me!—“in the most 
fashionable part of Chicago, where the 
so-called ‘old families’ live.” Of the chil- 


dren of these aristocrats the report says: ' 


“They talk through their teeth. Their 
voices are not only loud, but raucous.”’ 
Then, too, there is a very unfavorable 
report upon the speech of a large number 
of young women at a dance “‘given by one 
of our largest Western universities.” 

Other horrors were discovered by these 
worthy ladies in the public schools where 
“teachers spoke in strident voices” that 
were “bad models for the pupils.” In- 
deed, “‘the lovely voices and speech of 
little children are often spoiled in the first 
few years in school.” 

On the constructive side, the Chicago 
women are quite active. They have been 
sending out pledges, and these have been 
signed in many cases. The pledges de- 
clare, in part, that the signers will do their 
best “to improve American speech by 
avoiding loud, rough tones, by enunciat- 
ing distinctly and by speaking pleasantly 
and clearly.” “T will say,” the signer 
pledges, “‘a good American ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ 
in place of an Indian grunt, ‘um- hum,’ 
and ‘nup- um,’ or a foreign ‘ya’ or ‘yeh’ 
and ‘nope.’ 

In many cities and towns all over the 
country certain work recommended by 
the National Council of Teachers of 


(Continued from page 45) 


English is under way. There are Speech 
Arts Clubs and other societies assisting in 
the campaign. Collateral work in speech 
correction is being done by the medical 
departments of universities and by lec- 
turers. 

School teachers and others are learning 
by the voice mirrors and other means what 
kind of voices they have and how to 
correct them if faulty. Miss Dora 
Williams of the Boston Normal School 
was among the first to use the voice 
mirror in her classes. The specialists say 
that its employment will soon become 
quite tli 

n Los Angeles and San Francisco the 
training of school children afflicted with 
defects of speech has been followed by 
most satisfactory results. Mrs. Mabel F. 
Gifford, who has charge of this work in 
the schools of San Francisco, tells me that 
she became interested because of her own 
experience in being successfully treated 
for a nervous speech disorder by means of 
mental therapeutics. She is now employ- 
ing the same means in correcting bad 
vocal expression in children. 


A Business Asset 


One voice specialist pointed out to me 
the degrading influence of the modern 
comedy stage upon the American voice. 
“The harsh, twangy intonation of the 
Geo. M. Cohans, the Eddie Foys and their 
countless imitators,” he said, ‘“‘has had a 
disastrous effect, for young people have 
picked it up and passed it along. I am 
glad that the Chicago women have begun 
this better speech movement. Perhaps a 
lot of people living there will learn how to 
pronounce the name of their own town, 
which most of them call ‘Chicawgo’.” 

Yes, and we shall all learn more about 
the beauties of our own language when, in 
a general way, we hear it well spoken. 
Even those of our Anglomaniacs who have 
brought back from England such cockney- 


“abaout” for “‘about,” “haouse” 
for “house,” “thenks”’ for “thanks,” and 
“Darby” and “clark” for “Derby” and 
“clerk,” imagining them to be pure 
English just because they have heard 
them in London, may receive a few sal- 
utary hints, as well as those of us who say 
“vurry,” “Amurrican” and “‘teluphone,’” 
and speak of “‘Bawston,” “Cincinnatah” 
and “Mizzourah.” 

The alert young fellow or girl looking 
for a job in these times will see at once 
that the campaign for better speech is 
the best of “drives” in a business way. 
Just as they will dress in stylishly cut, 
well-pressed clothes, present clean, smiling 
faces and write out their applications in 
their best chirography, so will they in 
future try to impress a prospective em- 
ployer with their well-modulated voices 
and their vibrant, clear-cut enunciation. 
But they must remember that the “little 
voice,” affected by some folk in their 
desire to be wea refined, will not 
do. Obviously the main object of speak- 
ing is to be heard, and softness can be 
overdone. 

Of course there always will be lazy, 
slovenly, choppy talkers as long as 
temperament and environment are at 
fault. As to temperament, here’s a last 
little story that illustrates what the voice 
specialist is up against at times: 

One charming lady objected strenu- 
ously to the efforts of a school instructor 
who was trying to correct a little girl’s lisp. 

“T don’t want you to try to change the 
habit of my daughter,” she insisted. 

“Why not?” inquired the amazed in- 
structor. “She does not sound a single 
‘s’ correctly.” 

“Well, but I alwayth lithp and tho did 
my mother and we both made good 
marriageth. My huthband wath at- 
tracted to me by my lithp. He still 
thayth it’s the betht thing about me, and 
we both think it’s tho cute in Thadie. 
Tho pleath let her lithp all she wanth, and 
I'll be rethponthible.” 
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Served Perfectly! 
How it is done 
with America’s 
Favorite Beverage 


You meet few men 
with skill like that 
of the soda fountain 
expert. He takes a 
sit-ounce glass and draws just one 
ounce of Coca-Cola syrup—the pre- . 
c.se base for the best drink—service 
that eliminates waste. 


Take a six-ounce glass, not a 


larger or a smaller one. 


Js 


One press on the syrup syphon, 
with the soda man’s sense of 
touch for exact measurements, 
gives one ounce of Coca-Cola 
syrup — you know just where it 
should come to in the glass to be 
precisely the right amount. 


sf 


Pull the silver faucet for five 
ounces of pure, ice-cold carbon- 
ated water — with the one ounce 


Drink 


With a deft, sure hand he 
adds the ice-cold, sparkling 


water. It looks for an instant as though = 
the glass would overflow, but it doesn’ t. 
The amount is five ounces—exactly the 


right proportion. 


of syrup, this quantity fills the 


glass. 
oH 


You may take up a bit of the pro- 
portion of water with ice, as a 
small cube or crushed. Stir with 


a spoon. 
o# 


Done quickly? You bet. The 
rising bubbles just have time to 
come to a bead that all but o’er- 
tops the brim as the glass is 
passed over the marble fountain 
for the first delicious and refresh- 


ing sip. 
oH 


That’s the soda fountain recipe 
for the perfect drink, perfectly 
served. Coca-Cola is easily 
served perfectly because Coca- 
Cola syrup is prepared with the 
finished art that comes from the 
practice of a lifetime. Good 


It has all been done in 
flashes. The glass is be- 
fore you before there is 
time for conscious wait- 
ing. Thirst is answered 
by the expert with Coca- 
Cola inits highest degree 
of deliciousness and re- 
freshingness. 


things from nine sunny climes, 
nine different countries, are prop- 
erly combined in every ounce. 


ad 


Guard against the natural mis- 
takes of too much syrup and too 
large a glass, Any variation from 
the ratio of one ounce of syrup 
to five ounces of water, and some- 
thing of the rare quality of Coca- 
Cola is lost; you don’t get Coca- 
Cola at the top of its flavor and 
at its highest appeal. 


cif 


Coca-Cola is sold everywhere 
with universal popularity, be- 
cause perfect service and not va- 
riations is a soda fountain rule. 












DELICIOUS ano REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA,GA. 

































YOUTHFUL STARS OF 


AMERICA’S STAGE 
And Their Dressing Tables 











After exposure 
to drying winds 
andalkalinedust 
Hinds Cream is 
magic refresh- 
ment tothe skin. 
Let us send you 
the rose-pink 
assortment of 
Hinds guaran- 
teed Toilet Req- 
uisites, six trial 
packages, 50c 
postpaid. 
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TAE CHARM OF YOUTA 





“Hinds Honey and Almond Cream as a skin beautifier in 
my opinion is not excelled by any other cream I have ever 
used. It has the wonderful quality of soothing the skin 
after outdoor sports which I and most other women indulge 
in. I would even go so far as to say it is a necessity on 
one’s dressing table. As a constant user of this cream I can 
endorse its use to every woman.” 


(Signed) CLAIRE NAGLE 
FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 4c. Either Cold or 


Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, sample 2c; trial size 
I5c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Be sure to enclose amount required, but do 
not send foreign stamps or foreign money. 





A. S. HINDS, LABORATORY, 287 WEST STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 





These Superior Toilet Requisites, 
Attractively Packaged. 
Quality and Purity 
Guaranteed 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 50c 


Hinds Cold Cream in tubes . . 30c 

- = ~ invjacs. . ....' Oe 
Hinds Disappearing Cream in tubes 30c 
Hinds Cre-mis Soap, large cakes. 35c 


“> ‘oer . ase 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum in cans . 30c 
Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder . . 60c 


Hinds Week-End Box, assorted, 


6 trial packages 50c 


Try your dealer, but if not obtain- 
able order of us. We will send 
postpaid in the U. S. and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 
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Yolanda Comes and Goes 


blood of the Lucchesi pounding in her 
cheeks and making her lips a scarlet lace, 
like those of the beloved’s in the Canticle. 

“Happy New Year!” she called up. 

“Happy New Year, dear, and how is 
everybody?” 

But “How is everybody?” was a habit 
with me; and without waiting for any 
reply to my question, I went up and in— 
under the big dark doorway that opened 
like a mouth in the face of the bright 
yellow building. 

After a little while the bell rang and 
the children ushered themselves in. We 
had no lines or marches. I took my place 
in the hall, and as the little folks came by 
me they all looked as though they had 
grown in even so brief a vacation time. 
I supposed it was a matter of necessity 
for them to increase the length and 
breadth of their inner selves in order to 
make room for all the Christmas feasting 
as well as the Christmas fun, and then 
they had sustained those dimensions in 
order to accommodate all the cheer and 
love and joy wished on them for the new 
year. 

“Really,” mused I, “I believe they have 
grown. Why, even Yolanda may now be 
able to make less of a frame and more of 
a picture out of herself and her seat.” 

But when the class had assembled the 


(Continued from page 43) 


first seat in the row by the windows was 
empty. 

Yolanda? Oh, hadn’t I heard about 
Yolanda? Hadn’t anybody told me? 
Had I been away for my vacation? 
Hadn’t I seen the notice in the paper? 
Why what? You could have knocked me 
over, as they say, with a feather. Yolanda 
was dead. 

“They took her to the hospital—” 

“And I was playing with her the day 
before—” 

“The doctor said she had appendi- 
citis—” 

“She did not. 
she did not—” 

Oh, but I was not hearing what they 
were saying. Old echoes bled at my ears. 
“Another pupil.” “Not able to do the 
work.” “She is too little.’ But now 
somebody else had thought her big, big 
enough to receive the joys of a new and 
an everlasting year. 

“God,” said I to my torn self, “God 
sent an angel down, who said, ‘Come.’ ” 

Late that afternoon, I found my way 
to what had been Yolanda’s home. The 
father opened the door to me. 

“TI, I am the teacher.” 

He bowed. But from the confusion 


Her mother, she said 


that came to his eyes, I understood that 
he could not reply in English. 

“La Maestra,” he said, speaking into 
a room from the hallway. And in Tuscan 
Italian, **Yolanda’s teacher wants to see 
you. 

Then, in that lonely room, I learned 
from Yolanda’s mother that she herself 
had been ill for three months, that the 
little one had cared for her after school 
hours, never complaining, but so often 
breaking into song that they had called 
her their little bird: “II nostro piccolo 
uccelino,” she said, dropping into Italian 
as the purple memory passed over her 
being. And then, and then, and then, the 
— mother looked away from me and 
said: 

“And in the nights, Yolanda work for 
you. 

“ec e?”’ 

“You tell her, ‘Get perfect. Every- 
body get perfect.’” A star burst in my 
soul— 

And now she is up there on the luminous 
side of death, leaning down over the edge 
of the blue heaven, like Rossetti’s Blessed 
Damozel, her hair and features lit under 
the touch of His inaccessible light, her 
arms stretched down to me and her hands 
open. 

Hold you no certificate for me, Yolanda? 





Down the Columbia 


flight can help leading you round back of 
the hangar and showing you the wreckage 
of his latest crash. 

There were two boats in sight, both in 
the water. Blackmore indicated the 
larger one of the pair—a double-ender of 
about thirty feet in length and generous 
beam—as the craft recommended for the 
Big Bend trip. “I built her for the Bend 
more than fifteén years ago,” he said, tap- 
ping the heavy gunwale with the toe of his 
boot. She’s the only boat I know that has 
been all the way round more than once, so 
you might say she knows the road. She’s 
had many a hard bump, but—with any 
luck—she ought to stand one or two more. 

“Now what I like about this big boat of 
mine,” he continued taking up the scope 
of the painter to bring her in out of the 
tug of the current, “is that she’s a lucky 
boat. Never lost a man out of her—that 
is, directly—and only one load of freight. 
With that one it’s just the other way. If 
there’s trouble round she’ll have her nose 
into it. Why, only a few weeks ago a lad 
from the town borrowed her to have a bit 
of a lark running the ripple over that dam 
there. Safe enough stunt with any luck 
at all. But that boat’s not lucky. She 
drifted on sidewise, caught her keel and 
capsized. The lad and the two girls with 
him were all drowned. They found his 
body a week or two later. All his pockets 
were turned wrong-side-out and empty. 
The Columbia current most always plays 
that trick on a man—picks his pockets 
clean.” 


(Continued from page 27) 


“It won’t be the first time I’ve had my 
pockets picked,” I broke in somewhat 
testily. ‘Besides, if you’re going to charge 
me at the rate that Indian I heard of in 
Kamloops demanded, there won’t be any- 
thing left for the Columbia to extract.” 

That brought us down to business. 
Blackmore was to get the big boat in 
shape and have it ready to ship by rail to 
Beavermouth (at the head of the Bend 
and the most convenient point to get a 
craft into the river) when I returned from 
the source of the Columbia above Win- 
dermere. 

Going on to Golden by train from Rev- 
elstoke, I looked up Captain F. P. Arm- 
strong, with whom I had already been in 
communication by wire. The Captain 
had navigated steamers between Golden 
and Windermere for many years. 

So far as I can remember, Captain Arm- 
strong was the only one with whom I 
talked in Golden who did not try to en- 
large on the dangers and difficulties of the 
Big Bend. Instead he turned his atten- 
tion to forwarding practical plans for the 
trip. He even contributed a touch of ro- 
mance. 

“There was a deal of boot-legging on 
the river between Golden and Boat En- 
campment during the years the Grand 
Trunk was being built,” he said as we 
pored over an outspread map of the Big 
Bend, “for that was the first leg of the run 
into the western construction camps, 


where the sale of liquor was forbidden by 
law. Many and many a boat went wrong 
in therapids. Few of the bodies were ever 
found, but with the casks of whisky it 
was different, doubtless because the latter 
would float longer and resist buffeting 
better. Cask aftercask has kept turning up 
through the years, even down to the pres- 
ent, when B. C. is a comparative desert. 
They are found in the most unexpected 
places. If you have time, it will pay you 
to clamber for a few hours over the great 
patch of drift just below Middle river on 
Kinbasket lake. I’ve found just about 
everything there from a canary bird cage 
to a railway bridge. Failing there, dig six- 
teen paces northwest by compass from the 
foundation of the west tower of the aban- 
doned cable ferry just above Boat En- 
campment. 

“How’s that again!” I exclaimed in- 
credulously. “Sure you aren’t confusing 
the Big Bend with the Spanish Main?” 

“If you follow my directions,” replied 
the Captain with a grin, “you'll uncover 
more treasure for five minutes scratching 
than you’d be likely to find in turning over 
the Dry Tortugas for five years. You see, 
it was this way,” he went on, smiling the 
smile of a man who speaks of something 
which has stirred his imagination. “It 
was only a few weeks after Walter Stein- 
hoff was lost in Surprise Rapids that I 
made the trip round the Bend in a Peter- 
boro to examine some silver-lead prospects 
I had word of. The wreckage of Stein- 
hoff’s disaster was scattered all the way 
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My saddle horse was a stockily-built gray, hard as nails and no end of endurance, but his 
shifty eye indicated that he “warn't exactly a lady's hawss" 


from the big whirlpool in Surprise Rapids 
down to Middle river, where they finally 
found his body. We might easily have 
picked up more than the one ten-gallon 
cask we bumped into. 

“] didn’t feel quite right about having 
so much whisky along, so I compromised 
by burying it at night, after we had come 
through the rapids without further mis- 
hap, at the spot I have told you of. The 
mere thought that it was still in the world 
has cheered me in many a thirsty interval. 
I’ll give you a map, marked so plainly 
that you can’t go wrong. It will be a 
grand haul, for it was Number One Scotch 
even when we planted it there, and since 
then it has been ageing in wood for some- 
thing like ten years. | suppose you'll be 
keen to smuggle your dividend right on 
down into “The Great American Desert?” 
he concluded with a grin. 

“Trust me for that,” I replied with a 
knowing shake of my head. “I didn’t 
spend six months writing up opium smug- 
a on the China Coast for nothing.” 

It was the presence of the almost totally 
unknown Lake of the Hanging Glacier 
near the head of the Horse Thief Creek 
watershed that was responsible for the de- 
termination to carry the preliminary ex- 
plorations up to this source of the Col- 
umbia. We had assurance that a trail 
would be completed by the middle of 
September, so that it would then be pos- 
sible for the first time to take pack-horses 
and a full moving-picture outfit to one of 
the rarest scenic gems on the North Amer- 
ican continent, the Lake of the Hanging 
Glacier. 

The cameraman met me with a car at 
the station. His name was Roos, he said 
—Len H. Roos of N. Y. C. 

Before we turned in that night it trans- 
pired that Roos’ hope of being the first to 
take moving pictures of the Lake of the 
Hanging Glacier to the world was prob- 
ably doomed to disappointment. Byron 
Harmon, of Banff, arrived at Invermere 
and announced that he was planning to 
go “up Horse Thief” and endeavor to film 
a number of the remarkable scenic feat- 
ures. He was not in the least perturbed 
by the fact that Roos had practically a 





day’s start of him. ‘“There’s room for a 
hundred cameramen to work up there,” 
he told me genially; “and the more the 
world is shown of the wonders of the 
Rockies and the Selkirks, the more it will 
want to see.” 

My saddle horse turned out to be a 
stockily-built gray of over twelve hun- 
dred pounds. Fle tod hard as nails and 
to have no end of endurance. But his 
shifty eye and back-laid ears indicated 
temperament, so that the warning of 
Nixon, the packer, that he “warn’t 
exactly a lady’s hawss” was a bit super- 
flous. “When you told me you tipped the 
beam at two-forty,” he said, “I know’d 
‘Grayback’ was the only hawss that’d 
carry you up these trails. So I brung him 
in, and stuffed him up with oats, and here 
he is. He may dance a leedle on his toes 
jest now, but he’ll gentle down a lot by 
the end of a week.” 


ig was September tenth that we had 
started from Invermere. The eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth we were held in our 
first camp by an almost continuous down- 
pour, which turned the mountain streams 
into torrents and raised Horse Thief till it 
lapped over the rim of the flat upon which 
our tent was pitched. The night of the 
thirteenth, with a sharp drop of the tem- 
perature, the rain turned to snow, and we 
crawled out on the fourteenth to find the 
valley under a light blanket of white. 
Then the clouds broke away and the sun- 
shine and shadows began playing tag over 
the scarps and buttresses of the encom- 
passing amphitheatre of mountains. For 
the first time there was a chance for a 
glimpse of the new world into which we 
had come. Under the mask of the storm 
clouds we had penetrated from a smooth, 
rounded, pleasant country to one that was 
cliffy and pinnacled and bare—a country 
that was all on end, a land whose bones 
showed through. A towering Matter- 
horn reared its head six or eight thousand 
feet above us, and so near that slabs of 
rock cracked away from its scarred sum- 
mit were lying just across the trail from 
the tent. The peaks walling in Horse 
Thief to the north were not so Rich but no 
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less precipitous and barren, while to the 
west a jumble of splintered pinnacles 
whose bases barred the way were still lost 
in the witch-dance of the clouds. A tour- 
ist folder would have called it a “Land of 
Titans,” but Jim, leaning on his axe after 
nicking off a fresh back-log for the camp 
fire merely opined it was “some skookum 
goat country. But not a patch,” he 
added, “to what we’ll be hittin’ tonight 
if we get them gees/y hawsses rounded up 
in time fer a start fore noon.” 

The mountains became higher and 

higher, and steeper and steeper, the far- 
ther we fared. And the greater the in- 
clines, the more and more precarious was 
the hold of the winter’s snow upon the 
mountainsides. At last we climbed into 
a veritable zone of avalanches—a stretch 
where, for a number of miles, the deep- 
gouged troughs of the snow-slides followed 
each other like the gullies in a rain-washed 
mud-bank. Slide-time was in the Spring, 
of course, so the only trouble we encoun- 
tered was in passing over the terribly vio- 
lated mountainsides. If the trail came to 
the track of an avalanche far up on the 
mountainside, it meant descending a cut- 
bank to the scoured bedrock, click-clack- 
ing along over this with the shod hoofs of 
the horses striking sparks at every step 
for a hundred yards or more, and then 
climbing out again. If the path of the 
destroyer was encountered low down, near 
the river, the way onward led over a fifty- 
feet-high pile of upended trees, boulders 
and sand. In nearly every instance one 
could see where the slides had dammed 
the stream a hundred feet high or more, 
and here and there were visible swaths cut 
in the timber of the further side, where the 
buffer of the opposite mountain had 
served to check the onrush. 

I had developed a warm and inclusive 
sympathy for “Grayback” before I 
reached the crest of the final shoulder of 
mountain we had to surmount, but lost 
most of it on the slide back to the valley 
when, in lieu of anything else to hand as 
he found himself slipping, he started to 
canter up my spine. I found Nixon and 
Jim, the assistant packer, throwing off 

acks on a narrow strip of moss-covered 
oes between the drop-curtain of the 
fir-covered mountainside and the bank of 
the creek. It was practically the only 
place for a camp anywhere in the closely- 
walled valley. ce aaa i claimed all 
the rest of it. An upward trickle of lilac 
smoke a half mile above told where Har- 
mon’s outfit had effected some sort of 
lodgment. 

I went to sleep with the sizzle of snow- 
flakes on the dying embers of the camp fire 
in my ears, and awoke to find the tent roof 
sagging down on my ear under the weight 
of a heavy night’s fall. The storm was 
over for the moment, but the clouds were 
still lurking ominously above the glacier, 
and there was little light for pictures. 
Harmon, crossing the several channels of 
the creek on fallen logs, came over later 
in the day. Before he left he told me 
something of his work. He had been 
photographing in the Selkirks and Rockies 
for a dozen years, and he would not be 
content to rest until he had sets of nega- 
tives—as nearly perfect as they could be 
made—of every notable peak and valley 
of western Canada. Then he was going 
to hold a grand exhibition of moun- 
tain photographs at Banff and retire. 
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Trustworthiness, Proved 


By BARNEY OLDFIELD 
(President, The Oldfield Tire Company) 


To build the Tires on which a Speedway championship 
is won is a feat which many attempt but few perform. 


Last year’s title—first, second and third—was won on 
Oldfield Tires. 

But my pride in this victory rests on the fact that it was 
far more than a mere sporting event. 

It was the one and only way in which Oldfield Tires 
could publicly and officially prove themselves the most 
trustworthy tires in the world. 

Such must be to you too the most interesting part of the 
story. 


_ These race champions GOT for their cars exactly the tire 


qualities you WANT for yours. 

Life, endurance, mileage and—born from these—a con- 
fidence of freedom from tire troubles and worries—such 
are the proven results of Oldfields on speedway, street 
or road. 

Your size and style are waiting at the nearest Oldfield 
store. Come and get the tires you need. 


You know me, hupd 
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After he departed the ‘storm began once 
more. 


THE following morning it was warm 
and brilliantly clear, and for the first 
time there was a chance to see what sort of 
a place it was to which we had entered. 
For a space the height and abruptness of 
the encompassing walls seemed almost 
appalling; it was more like looking up out 
of an immeasurably vast crater than from 
a valley. All round there were thousands 
of feet of sheer rocky cliff upon which no 
snow could effect a lodgment; and above 
these more thousands of feet solid with 
the glittering green of glacial ice and the 
polished marble of eternal snow. The 
jagged patch of sky was a vivid imperial 


Down the Columbia: 


mon briefly outlined the scenario of his 
“goat” picture, part of which had already 
been shot. wo prospectors—imper- 
sonated by his guide and packer—having 
been in the mountains for many weeks 
without a change of diet, had become ter- 
ribly sick of bacon. Finally, when one of 
them had disgustedly thrown his plate of 
it on the ground, even the camp dog, after 
a contemptuous sniff, had turned his back. 
He had had no trouble in getting the men 
to register “disgust,” Harmon explained, 
but that “contemptuous sniff” business 
with the dog was more difficult. After 
their voracious Airedale pup had wolfed 
three plates of bacon without paying the 
least heed to the director’s attempts to 
frighten him off at the psychological 














Long before the sun had reached the bottom of the valley we picked our way to the foot 
of the glacier and the mouth of the ice caves 


blue, bright and solid-looking like a 
fragment of rich old porcelain. The morn- 
ing sun, cutting through the sharp notches 
between the southeastern peaks, was dap- 
pling the snow fields of the western walls 
in gay splashes of flaming rose and saffron, 
interspersed with mottled shadows of in- 
digo and deep purple. Reflected back to 
the still shadowed slopes of the eastern 
walls, these bolder colors became a 
blended iridesence of amethyst, lemon 
and pale misty lavender. The tree patches 
were black, throwing back no ray of light 
from their down-swooping branches. ‘The 
air was so clear that it seemed almost to 
have assumed a palpability of its own. 
One imagined things floating in it; even 
that it might tinkle to the snip of a finger 
nail, like a crystal rim. 

Long before the sun had reached the 
bottom of the valley we were picking our 
way up toward the foot of the glacier. 
Early as we had started, the enterprising 
Harmon had been still earlier. He was 
finishing his shots of the face of the glacier 
and the mouth of the ice caves as we came 
up. He would now leave the field clear 
for Roos for an hour, he said, while he 
climbed to the cliffs above the glacier to 
make a goat-hunting picture. That fin- 
ished, he would return and, by the light 
of his flares, both parties could shoot the 
interior of the ice caves. 

Before starting on his long climb, Har- 





moment, they had tried thin strips of 
birch-bark, trimmed to represent curling 
rashers. Even these the hungry canine 
had persisted in licking, probably because 
they came from a greasy plate. Finally 
Harmon hit upon the expedient of anoint- 
ing the birch-bark rashers with some of 
the iodine carried as an antiseptic in the 
event of cuts and scratches. “If the pup 
ate it, of course it would die,” he ex- 
plained; “but that would be no more than 
he deserved in such a case.” But the plan 
worked perfectly. After his first eager 
lick, the outraged canine had “sniffed con- 
temptuously” at the pungent fumes of the 
iodine, and then backed out of the picture 
with a wolfish snarl on his lifted lip. 

Then the packer registered “fresh meat 
hunger” (“cut-in” of a butcher shop to be 
made later), immediately after which 
the guide pointed to the cliffs above the 
camp where some wild goats were frisk- 
ing. By the aid of his long-distance lens, 
Harmon had’shot the goats as they would 
appear through the binoculars. And now 
they were going forth to shoot the goats. 
In order to avoid loss of time in packing 
his cumbersome apparatus about over the 
cliffs, Harmon had sent out Conrad, his 
Swiss guide, the previous afternoon, with 
orders to shoot a goat—as fine a specimen 
as possible—and leave it in some pic- 
turesque spot. The keen-eyed Tyrolese 
had experienced little difficulty in bring- 
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ing down two goats. One of these—a 
huge “Billy”—he had left at the brink of 
a cliff a couple of thousand feet above the 
big glacier, and the other—a half-grown 
kid—he had brought into camp to cut up 
for the “meat-guzzling” shots with which 
guide, packer and canine were to indulge 
in as a finale. 

While we filmed the ice caves, Harmon 
finished setting the stage for his picture. 
He had two shots to make—one of his 
packers firing at the goat at the top of the 
cliff, and the other of the body of the goat 
falling to the glacier. Conrad, the Tyro- 
lean, climbing like a fly, had scaled the 
face of the cliff and was standing by for 
the signal to start the goat “falling.” The 
packer discharged his rifle at the goat, 
which had been propped up in a life-like 
position, as though peering down onto 
the glacier. Harmon was still cranking 
when I got him in focus, while the packer 
had jumped to his feet and was executing 
a pas seul evidently intended to convey 
the impression he had made a hit. A curl 
of blue smoke from his rifle was still float- 
ing in the air. They had contrived that 
effective little touch by dribbling a bit of 
melted butter down the barrel before 
firing. 


L{ARMON now moved over and set up 
at the foot of the cliff, apparently to 
get as near as possible to the point where 
the goat was going to hit. As the sequel 
proves, he judges his position to a hair. 
Now he made his signal. I saw the flutter 
of his handkerchief. The goat gave a con- 
vulsive leap, and then shot straight out 
over the brink of the cliff. From where 
we stood I could plainly see the useful 
Conrad “pulling the strings,” but from 
where Harmon was set up this would 
hardly show. He was too careful to over- 
look a point like that in a “nature pic- 
ture.” The white body caromed sharply 
off a couple of projecting ledges, and then, 
gathering momentum, began to describe 
a great parabola which promised to carry 
it right to the foot of the cliff. 

I had kept my eyes glued to the glass 
from the start, but it was Nixon’s unaided 
vision which was first to catch the drift of 
what was impending. “You couldn’t 
drive a six-hawss team ’tween the side o’ 
Mista Ha’mon’s head and the trail in the 
air that geesly goat’s going to make pass- 
ing by,” he said with a calculating drawl. 
“Not so ’s you could squeeze a pack- 
hawss through.” Then, a couple of sec- 
onds later—‘‘No’ ev’n a big dawg.” And 
almost immediately—“By Gawd, it’s go- 
ing to get him!” 

And that surely was what it looked like, 
to every one at least but the calmly crank- 
ing Harmon. He went on humping his 
back above the finder, and I could see the 
even rise and fall of his elbow against the 
snow. The dot of white had become a 
streak of gray, and it was the swift aug- 
mentation of this in his finder which 
finally (as he told me later) caused Har- 
mon suddenly to duck. It was a near 
squeeze, for the flying body, which must 
have weighed all of two hundred pounds, 
was frozen hard as a rock. Conrad came 
staggering down with the remnants of the 
battered trunk over his shoulders. Only 
the heart and liver were fit to eat.. The 
rest was a sausage of churned meat and 
bone splinters. There was no question 
about its fall having limbered it up. 
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Upon the fresh and lovely surfaces of rugs kept immac- 
ulate by The Hoover, your children may play in safety. 
In the home kept free of dangerously insanitary dust by 
the dustless but thorough cleaning of The Hoover, there 
is health protection for all the family. Surely these safe- 
guards have appreciable value. And yet solely through the 
longer life of beauty that it bestows upon floor coverings, 
this efficient cleaner repeatedly earns its moderate cost. 
To save, invest in a Hoover, the one electric cleaner that 
gently beats out all germ-laden,nap-cutting grit from the hid- 
den depths of rugs,as it electrically sweeps up stubbornest 
litter, lifts matted nap, freshens colors and suction cleans. 


e HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


Write for booklet ‘How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Tur Hoover Suction Sweeren Comrany, Facroriss AT NorrH CANTON, OHIO, AND HaMILTon, ONTARIO 





8 sd, i ym — 

” The Hoover lifts the rug from the 77 Hm aati’ 
floor, like this—gently beats out its ae 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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Clambering, on foot up a steep-sided hil- 
lock that appeared to be an ancient glacial 
moraine augmented by many slides, we 
suddenly found ourselves on the edge of 
the high-water level of the lake. The 
transition from the flower-strewn meadow 
to a region of almost. Arctic frigidity was 

ractically instantaneous—the matter of a 
Palf dozen steps. One moment we were 
climbing in a cliff-walled valley, with 
rocky buttresses and pinnacles soaring for 
thousands of feet on either side, and with 
brown-black gravel and thinning brown- 
gray bunch grass under foot and ahead; 
the next, as we gained the crest of the old 
terminal moraine, the landscape opened 
up with a blinding flash and we were gaz- 
ing at a sparkling emerald lake clipped in 
the embrace of an amphitheatre of glaciers 
and eternal snow, and floating full of ice- 
bergs and marble-mottled shadows. The 
“Hanging Glacier”—perhaps a mile wide 
across its face, and rearing, a solid wall of 
ice a couple of hundred feet in the sheer— 
closed the further or southeastern end of 
the lake. Behind the glacier was a cliff of 
two thousand feet or more in height. It 
appeared to be almost solid ice and snow, 
but must have been heavily underlaid 
with native rock to maintain its abrupt- 
ness as it did. Higher still a snow-cap, 
bright.and smooth as polished marble, ex- 
tended to the crest of the range and 
formed a glittering line against the cobalt 
of the sky. Of all the scenic gems of the 
North American continent, I recall none 
which is so well entitled to the characteri- 
zation of “unique”’ as this white-flaming 
little jewel of the high Selkirks. 

The icebergs, which were formed by the 
cracking off of the face of the great glacier, 
filled half of the lake. They varied in size 
from almost totally submerged chunks a 
few feet in diameter to huge floating 
islands of several hundred. They were of 
the most fantastic shapes, especially those 
which had been longest adrift and there- 
fore most exposed to the capricious action 
of the sun. By and large, the effect was 
that of a Gargantuan bow] sprinkled with 
puffy white popcorn. But if one took his 
time and searched carefully enough there 
were very few things of heaven or earth 
that were not represented in the amazing 
collection. 

After making a number of scenic shots, 
Roos announced that he was ready to go 








ahead with the “Birth of the Iceberg” 
stuff. It was his idea that a piece of cliff 
cracked off into the lake might produce 
the effect desiréd, especially if “cut” with 
discrimination. 

After a careful technical examination 
of the terrain, Jim, chief “Powder Mon- 
key,” located what he thought was a fav- 
orable spot for operations and started to 
enlarge a thin crack in the cliff to make it 
take five sticks of dynamite. Although 
there was a roaring detonation, the 
mighty force released was expended out- 
ward rather than inward. The face of the 
cliff hardly shivered, and only an incon- 
siderable trickle of broken rocks and sand 
slid down into the lake. Too sore to take 
more than hostile notice of Nixon’s some- 
what rough and ready little mot about 
the “ ‘Birth o’ the Iceberg’ turning out a 
geesly miscarriage,” Roos clapped the cap 
over. his lens, unscrewed the crank and 
began taking his camera off its tripod. 
That rather hasty action was responsible 
for his missing by a hair what I am cer- 
tain was the greatest opportunity ever 
presented to a moving picture operator to 
film one of the most stupendous of Na- 
ture’s manifestations. 


THE roar of the detonating dynamite 
reverberated for half a minute or more 
among the cliffs and peaks, and it was just 
after the last roll had died out that a re- 
newed rumble caused me to direct a 
searching gaze to the great wall of ice and 
snow that towered above the farther end 
of the lake. . For an instant I could not 
believe my eyes. It could not be possible 
that the whole mountainside was toppling 
over! And yet that was decidedly the 
effect at a first glance. From the rim of 
the snow-cap down to the back of the 
glacier—a mile wide and two thousand 
feet. high—there was one solid, unbroken 
Niagara of glittering, coruscant ice and 
snow. Like a curtain strung with dia- 
monds and pearls and opals it streamed, 
while the shower of flaming colors was re- 
flected in the quivering waters of the lake 
in fluttering scarves of sun-shot scarlet, in 
tenuous ribbons of lavender, jade and 
primrose. It was only when the last 
shreds of this marvelous banner had 
ceased to stream (at the end of thirty or 
forty seconds perhaps) that I saw what it 
was that had caused it. The whole hair- 
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poised brink of the great snow-cap— 
sharply jolted, doubtless, by the explosion 
of the dynamite—had cracked away and 
precipitated itself to the glacier level, 
nearly half a mile below. ‘The shock to 
the latter appeared to have had the effect 
of jarring it sufficiently to crack down great 
blocks all along its face. The glacier had, 
in fact, been shocked into giving birth to 
a whole litter of real icebergs where, nearer 
at hand, we had failed dismally in our 
efforts to incubate even an artificial one. 
As glacial obstetricists it appeared that 
we still had much to learn. 

Roos made a great effort to get his 
camera set up again in time to make it 
record something of the wonderful spec- 
tacle. He was just too late, however. Only 
a few thin trickles of snow were streaking 
the face of the cliff when he finally swung 
his powerful tele-photo lens upon it, and 
even these had ceased before he had found 
his focus. It was no end ofa pity. I saw 
several of the great valangas started by the 
Australian and Austrian artillery in the 
Dolomites, and, previous to that, what I 
had thought were very considerable slides 
on Aconcagua and Chimborazi, in the 
Andes, and on Kinchinjunga and among 
the hanging ice-fields above the Zoji-la in 
the Himalayas. But any half dozen of 
the greatest of these would have been lost 
in that mighty avalanche of ice and snow 
that we saw descend above the Lake of the 
Hanging Glacier. Nixon, with a lifetime 
spent in the Selkirks and Rockies, said he 
had never seen anything to compare with 
it. 

We returned to our camp at the head of 
Horse Thief Creek that night, and set out 
on our return to Windermere the follow- 
ing morning. Save for a rather sloppy 
passage of the main ford, the journey was 
without incident. With light packs, we 
pushed right through to the head of the 
wagon-road—something over thirty miles 
be first day. The seventeen miles to 
Invermere we covered in a _ leisurely 
fashion, reaching the hotel at three in the 
afternoon of the following day, Sunday, 
the twentieth of September. 


The next article by Mr. Freeman will 
describe his ride through the wild water of 
the Big Bend. 
number.—The Editors. 


It will appear in the August 





calf nursery of the Southwest. Though 
the typical square mile near water sup- 
ports only twenty head, Arizona is the 
fifth largest state and has many square 
miles never touched by blizzards and snow 
drifts. From Arizona will always come a 
stream of lean range steers to be fattened 
on the corn of Jowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
the alfalfa and barley of California. For 
the moment feeder prices may be low, cost 
of production and transportation may be 
high, but the forces tending to restore the 
necessary equilibrium are already at work. 
In March the railroads, realizing. that 
there was a surplus of feed in the Middle 
West and the Northwest, while the South- 





What Cotton Did to Arizona 


(Continued from page 23) 


west was short, lowered the freight rate on 
cattle from Arizona, New Mexico and 
western Texas by 35 per cent to stimulate 
shipments. The emergency tariff will 
minimize the competition of beef from the 
Argentine and Australia. By fall the 
cattle men of the Southwest will be able to 
face the future with more assurance than 
they have for two years. 

But the 640-acre homestead law will 
still be with them unless Congress sees the 
light and repeals the act before it is too 
late. Under this act any citizen has the 
right to také possession of a square mile 





of the public domain when it has been 
classified officially as “grazing land,” and 
to obtain a patent to this square mile by 
fulfilling more or less on the square the 
easy requirements of the Land Office. It 
isn’t dificult to acquire a grazing home- 
stead, but it takes an artist with the 
stomach of a camel and the digestion of an 
ostrich to stay on it without starving. 
On the shelves of the General ae 
Office are three brands of homestead. 
The ordinary, well-known and time-tried 
kind consists of 160 acres and is supposed 
to have enough rainfall for farming or to 
be samen of irrigation. The next 
best kind has 320 acres, no visible source 
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ow the American boy taught 
everybody a new comfort in 
summer footwear 


The complete line of canvas, rubber-soled shoes for men, women and children 
developed from the “tennis shoe” you wore as a child 





ORTY years ago, boys and girls in this 

country began wearing the “tennis shoe’ 

for summer. Today that “tennis shoe’’ 
has developed into a line of many different 
styles for men, women and children—every 
one based on good old “tennis shoe” comfort. 
From Maine to California, they’re wearing 
Keds for every summer need. 




















Foot freedom, coolness, lightness—those were the 
things boys found in their “tennis shoes.” They were 
what led the United States Rubber Company to design 
and manufacture this complete new line of summer 
footwear. 


Keds for every kind of wear 


There’s a pair of Keds for every summer need—sea- 
shore, mountains, country club—tennis, canoeing, 
hiking, everyday wear. 


All Keds are made by the United States Rubber 


One of our teight famous 
“* Leather-trim” sae models— 
brown leather ankle patch- 
es and reinforcements. 
Smooth, corrugated, or 
suction grip soles. 
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Company, the oldest rubber organization in the world. One of ihe lenged sdllide 
You can find Keds at every good store where shoes pete ob cng gala sem 


are sold. Try on the various models—notice how won- and children. Smooth or 
derfully light and cool they are. If your dealer does not corrugated rubber soles. 
have your style, he can get it for you in a day or so. 
Be sure to look for the name Keds ‘on the shoe—the 
guarantee of quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


A popular variation of the 
universally worn tennis 
shoe—of sturdy canvas 
with smooth or corrugated 
rubber soles. 


composition eet, 
Also in a high_shoe. 















A Keds pump that you 
will see everywhere— 
either with a eel ’or 
without. Similar 
models have an ankle 
strap. 
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For many people comfort 
requires a heel. This 
model has a low, springy 
rubber heel and carries an 
exclusive sieel and fibre 
arch support. High or low, 
all sizes for men, women 








A practical man’s work shoe— 
: heavy brown or white canvas 
4 upper, corrugated rubber sole, 
* bor toe, exclusive steel and fibre 


ee 


and children. On of the favorite Keds for arch support—the “U. 8.” work 
¢ —. Light and cool— shoe is being widely adopted by 
made on a wide, comfortable men and boys. Will withstand 
last. Also ozfords, sandals and the roughest wear. 


high shoes for children. 


Not all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are Keds. Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber 

‘ Company. Look for the name 
Keds on the shoes. 
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of irrigation and a rainfall so limited that 
crops can be raised only by dry-farming 
methods. When land can’t be irrigated 
and the rainfall is too scant even for dry- 
farming, then it is handed out in packages 
of 640 acres as a grazing homestead. In 
good years such a square mile may supply 
food for twenty to thirty cows—provided 
the owner has water for the stock within a 
reasonable distance from the land. There 
is no water on any land classified as graz- 
ing homestead, and whatever water exists 
in the vicinity has passed into private 
ownership years ago. The grazing home- 
steader must, therefore, cross his cattle 
with a monoplane or a camel or feed them 
prohibition tracts until they are able to 
get along indefinitely without a drink. 

Yet grazing homesteads by the thou- 
sand are being taken up, in most cases by 
claimants who want to collect trespass 
damages from the established rancher 
whose stock has been ranging over the 
land. After the first trespass claim the 
rancher is usually willing to lease or buy 
the homestead. Transfer of the land 
from public to private ownership has 
accomplished nothing except to raise the 
established stockman’s cost of production. 

When Arizona and New Mexico 
were admitted to statehood, both re- 
ceived a birthday gift of about twelve 
million acres of public land from the 
Federal Government. New Mexico pro- 
ceeded at once to squander its heritage in 
the good old-fashioned way through bulk 
sales. Arizona sold about a million acres, 
mostly in small units, hoping to stimulate 
private irrigation development thereby. 
But Arizona, unlike the Federal Govern- 
ment and New Mexico, did not try to get 
rid of its ten million acres of grazing land 
as fast as the deeds could be written. 
Arizona decided that the interests of the 
stockmen and of the commonwealth 
would best be served by retaining title to 
the land and by administering it in the 
same manner in which the Forest Service 
regulates the use of grazing land in the 
National Forests. Today Arizona _pre- 
vents overgrazing, disputes and feuds by 
leasing its ten million acres to resident 
stockmen, charging a reasonable fee per 
head. The best proof of the efficiency of 
the leasing system is the fact that the 
ranchers ask for it. 


The State's Importance 


There are still left in Federal possession 
a hundred million acres in the Far West 
unsuitable for any purpose except graz- 
ing. Under efficient Federal control the 
carrying capacity of this range, now de- 
teriorated through overstocking, could be 
increased twenty per cent. Arizona has 
demonstrated the beneficial effect of 
orderly and regulated apportionment of 
the range; why not repeal the grazing 
homestead law and extend the Arizona 
system to the remnants of the public 
range in the West? 


What Cotton Did to Arizona: 


Walter V. 


According to the Census, Arizona 
with its 113,000 square miles has 
almost a quarter million fewer inhabitants 
than the tiny peninsula of San Francisco. 
When San Francisco was destroyed by 
fire, the effect of its destruction did not 
reach far beyond a limited zone; nation- 
ally and internationally it was scarcely 
felt. After all, the populations of the big 
cities make a noise and exercise an in- 
fluence far greater than their real im- 
portance in the scheme of things warrants; 
they contain too many non-producers, too 
many parasites claiming and obtaining 
large rewards for a modicum of non- 
essential, often superfluous service. And 
they duplicate even the necessary facilities 
to such an extent that almost any of 
them can vanish overnight without leav- 
ing more than a ripple on the surface of 
the nation’s life. 

St. Louis, San Francisco, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, New Orleans, Seattle, Port- 
land, any of them could disappear without 
affecting the life of the world. But let 
the empty leagues of Arizona’s desert and 
mountains be taken away and every corner 
of the globe would feel the loss. Of them- 
selves the big cities produce nothing, but 
a fraction of Arizona’s population pro- 
duces nearly one-third of all the copper 
mined in the entire world. In war and 
peace, Arizona’s copper output is a world 
factor; take it away, and the price level of 
hundreds of commodities will change in- 
stantly everywhere; from the Amazon to 
the Athabasca, from Sacramento to 
Vladivostok the world movement toward 
an electric civilization would be pro- 
foundly influenced by the loss. 

In 1918 the copper mines of Arizona 
yielded 764,000,000 pounds, 45 per cent of 
the nation’s copper output, a quantity 
greater than the combined output of all 
American copper mines in 1908. 


Averting a Copper Famine 


Fifteen years ago the mining world dis- 
cussed an impending copper famine with 
the same long, lugubrious face that nowa- 
days is worn whenever the inevitable 
petroleum shortage is predicted. The 
copper famine never materialized, largely 
because the genius and persistence of 
Daniel C. Jackling made available the 
numerous, immense deposits of the lean 
so-called “porphyry” ore mined with 
steam-shovels and concentrated on a 
titanic scale in huge mills. The output 
of the “porphyry” mines definitely assured 
the world of an ample copper supply for 
at least a century, even though the con- 
sumption during the fourteen years pre- 
ceding the war had increased at the 
average rate of seven per cent per annum. 
Their output made it possible for the 
United States to lift its copper production 
by 70 per cent in two years, between 1914 
and 1916 when the total reached 881,000 
tons, a figure never equalled since. That 
was the year when rising metal prices 
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Woehlke 
and low taxation pumped so large a 
stream of war profits into the West that 
the resulting mining boom made the ’49 
excitement and the Klondyke rush look 
like humming-bird eggs alongside of the 
ostrich product. If the boom had lasted— 

It didn’t. War prosperity ended 
abruptly with the armistice. In 1919 and 
1920 the country’s copper mines produced 
only 60 per cent of their 1916 output, re- 
duced the annual yield by 650,000,000 
pounds. Despite this reduction the cop- 
per price dropped steadily until in 1921 it 
went two cents a pound below the 1913 
level. Asa result an unprecedented thing 
happened. All the copper mines of the 
country shut down completely. The en- 
tire industry came to a standstill. Nota 
wheel turned except to keep the shafts free 
from water and to make needed repairs; 
the big mills became silent; fires were 
drawn in the smelters. Never before had 
a basic American industry so completely 
suspended all operations. 


The Smile Sticks 


And still Arizona declines to pull down 
the corners of its mouth. With its 
principal agricultural cash crop selling for 
less than half the cost of production, with 
its copper industry completely paralyzed, 
with beef, mutton and wool down to 
calamity prices, the men and women who 
conquered the biting desert, whose fathers 
and mothers braved the Apaches, face 
the future confidently. They have begun 
to realize that the profits derived from the 
destruction and death of war are illusory, 
unreal. They know that, had the war 
never taken place, the state this year 
would produce and sell at a fair profit a 
minimum of 630,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per; owing to the war and the failure of 
Europe to make peace, Arizona’s copper 
output this year may barely reach half 
that quantity. Its output of long-staple 
cotton will be cut to one-third of last 
year’s; its herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep have been reduced. Yet Arizona 
smiles, albeit with an effort. 

This smile is based on the knowledge 
that the worst is over, that conditions 
must improve. The national copper-mine 
shutdown is rapidly reducing the huge war 
surplus of the ne metal; on every con- 
tinent the high coal prices are stimulating 
hydroelectric development and with it the 
consumption of copper. Last year’s cot- 
ton losses have been liquidated. Bedrock 
has been reached—and dented. There is 
no way out except up. 

Arizona’s smile is based on the knowl- 
edge that the 110 million Americans 
need what Arizona produces; there is 
wealth in the state’s rocks, in its plains 
and valleys, in its cloudless sky, wealth 
enough to keep two million Arizonans 
busy. And there are only 340,000 of 
them now. 

Why shouldn’t Arizona smile con- 
fidently? 
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| Smoke Omar forAroma 
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- Eo peo? The same thing you look for in a cup of 
a fine coffee —AROMA— is what made 
a : $a ae OMAR such a big success. 

or ; i of = OMAR is as enjoyable as a cup of 
: ae ae fine coffee. 

$12,000,000 of OMAR AROMA en- 


joyed last year (and still growing ) 
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Aroma makes a cigarette _ 
they've told you that for years 
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Garden 
Paths 


NE of the greatest 

pleasures to the 

owner of a garden 

is its accessibility. 
Paths should be ornamental 
as well as useful. The fewer 
of them the better is the gen- 
eral opinion among landscape 
gardeners, but walks can be 
made so charming that they 
will add much to the beauty 
of the property. 

How alluring is a path 
winding in the woods, open- 
ing up a vista through shad- 
ows to a distant point of 
light! Something of this 
same effect may be achieved 
in the home grounds with a 
pathway leading to an en- 
chanting spot. In_ small 
spaces, walks curving hither 
and thither without an ob- 
jective are of course unde- 
sirable, but where there is 
sufficient space, every part of 
which has some particular in- 
terest, the curving walk is 
just right. This point is dem- 
onstrated in the lower picture 
on the following page. The 
large pepper tree in the center 
furnishes a natural reason for 
a detour to the pergola, 
which has a fine view over an 
arroyo to distant mountains. 

A graveled walk is perhaps 
the most natural-looking ma- 
terial, aside from earth itself. 
By its soft toning of color it 
does not over-emphasize the 
fact that a path is artificially 
laid. Narrow battens may 
be put in to keep the edging 
true and gently define the 
garden from the walk. They 
are always satisfactory, for 
the up-keep of paths is more 
easily accomplished when this 
kind of edging is used. But a 
path does not need to be 
edged definitely if a rustic 
effect is desired. The irregu- 
larity seen in country by- 
ways where flowers freely 
scatter petals and leaves has 
a charm that may be trans- 
ferred to any informal garden 


of sufficient space to allow, 


luxuriant growth. Even a 
very long and straight ce- 
mented walk may be delight- 
fully softened by vines over- 
hanging from a high wall and 
shrubbery not too primly 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 




















And sometimes it leads to a lovely pergola 





pruned. A pathway covered 
by a grape arbor or wistaria- 
shaded trellis is always at- 
tractive. 

A walk should be laid 
where it will serve its pur- 
pose most effectually as well 
as effectively. It should be 
well drained and made to en- 
dure. A very slight slope 
from the center to the outer 
edges allows the water to run 
off quickly. The matter of 
drainage is also an important 
item. A landscape engineer 
will work out these features, 
and the amateur should plan 
as nearly as possible in a di- 
rection tending to drain itself, 
grading carefully and choos- 
ing materials that will readily 
absorb any surplus moisture. 
Coarse sand and gravelly 
earth are quickly drained but 
where the soil is of clay form- 
ation the problem is more 
dificult and best solved by 
putting in a_ sub-drainage 
system and adding some 
other material for surfacing. 
After excavating, loose stones 
with a top layer of small 
pieces will provide drainage 
and if well packed into place 
will make a good foundation 
for the top surface. 

Materials for walks include 
cement, slate, stone, wood 
and brick; what the surfacing 
will be depends upon the ex- 
pense one wishes to incur, 
considering both the initial 
cost of building and the up- 
keep afterward. Some of the 
most charming walks are 
simply made of earth, firmly 
tamped and edged with box- 
wood, but if a permanent sur- 
face is provided the trouble of 
keeping it neat will be les- 
sened. 

Cement must be judi- 
ciously used to avoid glaring 
pavement lines. It is best 
suited to the formal garden. 
In a water garden, cement 
with its smooth surface may 
be blended well with the 
shining surface of water. 

Slate is not available every- 
where but is often used for 
flagstones. 

Stone can be laid cobble 
fashion, as flagstones or in 
flat slabs, to form stepping- 
stones. It may be employed 
to produce varied effects. 
Placed at easy stepping in- 
tervals it is attractive set in 
the lawn that leads to a gar- 
den; or in the garden itself, 
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It’s easy to choose 


the best cleaner 
if you’ve ever 
used a broom 


By a vacuum cleaner salesman 





Point It must. really 

clean without 
No. l scattering dust 

in the room. It 
must have a suction powerful 
enough to draw. dirt right 
through the carpet. The 
Ohio Electric Cleaner is abso- 
lutely dustless in operation. 
It easily draws dirt through 
rug or carpet. 





cy It must pick up 
Point lint, threads, 
No. hairs, etc., with- 
out injuring the 
Tug or carpet.“ The test for 
this is to let a cleaner run in 
one spot for an hour on an old 
piece of carpet, and then see 
if it wears a hole. ~~ 





It must save 


Point moving heavy 
No. 3 furniture. The 


Ohio is designed 
as low down to the floor as 
possible so that you can push 
it under any average piece of 
furniture without the effort of 
moving the furniture every 
time you clean, 


SPENT a long half hour ex- 

plaining the mechanical fea- 

tures of the different vacuum 
cleaners as plainly as I could. 
Yet, when I finished, I knew my 
customer wasn’t satisfied. 


“Look here,” she asked me, 
“did you ever spend a whole day 
sweeping with a broom?” 


“No, never did,’”’ I said. 


“I thought you hadn’t,” she 
replied. “Do you realize what 
you are doing? You are trying to 
sell vacuum cleaners when you 
don’t know anything about clean- 
ing. You know all the mechan- 
ical points about cleaners, but 
when it comes to cleaning, what 
do you know about how hard 
cleaning is, or how dirty it is, or 
how long it takes? 


“I’m not looking for mechan- 
ical details. I’m looking for a 
cleaner that will have all 
the adyantages of a broom 
and none of its disad- 
vantages. 





SINCE 1909 











“I want my cleaner to clean 
thoroughly everything in the 
house without filling the air with 
choking dust. I want it to pick 
up lint, hair, threads and bits 
without injuring the rugs. I 
want it to clean in corners, to be 
built low enough to push under 
pieces of furniture so I will not 
have to move them, and to be 
light in weight. If you’ve got a 
cleaner like that, I want it.” 
* * * . 


Just at that minute I didn’t 
know whether I had a cleaner like 
that or not. But I investigated 
thoroughly and I found she was 
absolutely right. A cleaner should 
be chosen for cleaning—for six 
cleaning points. And that is the 
basis on which I sell the Ohio. 


Those six points are given here 
briefly. To get them in complete 
form, write to James F. Kinder, 
Fifth floor, Concord Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., (Western Distributor of 
The United Electric Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio) and 
. ask for a copy of “Choos- 
ing a Vacuum Cleaner.”’ 





HIO 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


LOOK FOR THE CLEANER WITH THE RED BAND 













Point It must be able 


to clean in cor- 
No. 4 ners. If the clean- 

ing nozzle is awk- 
ward in shape or if both ends 
are blocked with wheels, 
corners will be dirty. The 
nozzle of the Ohio is scien- 
tifically designed to clean 
square corners. 





: It must have 
Point attachments, 
No. 5} designed for real 

efficiency for 
cleaning evérything in the 
house. Thé*floor is not the 
only thing té.bécleaned. The 
Ohio has a°fbill set of attach- 
ments that ‘will clean every 
object in the house. 





2 It must be light 
Point in weight. The 
No. 6 Ohio is light in 

- weight—only 
11% pounds. It is easy to 
lift, has good balance and is 
surprisingly easy to use. It 
is so very much easier to use 
than the broom. 
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On a summer day a pathway of lawn-grass is delightful 


placed in irregular blocks, it may be 
bordered with shrubbery or low-spreading 
flowers. 

Wood, in the form of planks or board- 
ing, can hardly be considered to give an 
artistic effect, although it is serviceable 
for walks leading to kitchen enclosures. 

Brick is perhaps the most popular ma- 
terial because it is durable, requires prac- 
tically no up-keep and harmonizes with 
gay-colored flowers, the green of lawns 
and the browns of earth. Bricks can be 
roughly laid, set in sand and ham- 
mered down, or if a finished job is desired 
a mason can lay them in one of several 
patterns. 

The coloring that is so pleasing in brick 
may be obtained in a cement surface by 
mixing red powder with the cement in 
sufficient proportion. To obtain the de- 
sired shade the amateur should try a small 
quantity first, giving it time to dry, be- 
cause the color is much lighter when dry 
than in the liquid form. 

The width of a walk should depend 
upon its purpose and average proportion 
to the garden. Five feet is considered de- 
sirable for general use, if space permits. 


It is preferable that a garden walk 
should not rise above the main surface, 
for it then too plainly emphasizes the 
walk rather than the garden. 

The long walk Jeading through the rose 
garden pictured above is varied by 
placing a bench in the foreground and a 
pedestal between the bench and a pergola. 
The walks are of greensward, soft as a 

carpet and restful to look upon. The 
lawn is edged to keep it from encroaching 
on the rose plots. Nowhere is a walk more 
important than in a rose garden. It per- 
mits one to go among the bushes, to care 
for them and to cut the blossoms without 
struggling to reach in and twist about to 
avoid- thorns. But the luxury of lovely 
paths perpetually green with clipped 
grass is reserved for comparatively few 
garden-owners. The average cultivator 
of flowers must be his own laborer, and 
to him gardening means the creation of 
beauty within the boundaries of economy, 
both of time and money. And who shall 
say that the simplest of garden paths does 
not lend enchantment to the humblest of 
garden devotees? 

DorotHea DunLEA. 
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A Simple 
Heating Plan 


TEN we discovered that the cozy 
fireplace was insufficient to keep 
us comfortable during the brief but fre- 
quent cold spells in oursouthern home, we 
added gas stoves which did not prove to be 
satisfactory. Very soon we got a good 
old-fashioned stove, which burns both 
coal and wood, but such a stove at best 
is not an object of beauty, especially when 
not in use. 

The problem before us was to place the 
stove where it would sufficiently warm 
the house, without being conspicuous. 
The plan of our house made this quite 
simple, the dining-room being separated 
from the large sitting-room by columns 
only, and the pantry naturally coming 
between the dining-room and kitchen. 
Since the only chimney was in the middle 
of the house, an opening was cut from the 
dining-room into the pantry near the 
chimney, four feet of which we appro- 
priated for the stove. This space of four 
by six feet was lined on three sides with 
hollow tiles, thus protecting the plastered 
walls from fire as well as holding the heat. 
The floor is of concrete. This left one side 
open into the dining-room where a screen 
is used to conceal the stove when there is 
no fire. It is entirely shut off from view in 
the living-room. 

The coal-burning heater placed in this 
recess heats the whole house of eight 
rooms. Very hot fires can be built, as this 
is a fire-proof space. For a semi-tropical 
country the arrangement has taken the 

lace of a furnace, faae not only cheaper 
but much easier to handle. It has an 
added convenience in keeping the dishes. 
on the pantry shelves next to it so warm 
they are always ready for use. 

Seontee L. SUTHERLAND. 
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Self Starting Meals — 
What are they? Turn 'to page 70 
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The gentle curves of graveled walks invite one to linger along the way in this shaded garden 
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HY “Isnt it Cool in Here! 


There are several things to do to make your home cool 
and restful and inviting during the long sultry days. Keep 
out the direct rays of the sun by drawing the window-shades; 
open the windows at the top rather than the bottom; use 
good electric fans to keep the air in circulation. And, because 
this last is probably the most important, it is worth while to 
discuss briefly the qualifications of a good electric fan. 

What you want from a fan is breeze, and the best fan is 
the one that will give you the most breeze for the least ex- 
penditure of current, with no care except an annual oiling, 
throughout the many seasons it should last. A good fan 
should be quiet, and it should be good-looking, because it is 
really a part of your furnishings during the summer months. 

This is exactly the list of requirements that Westinghouse fans 
have been designed to satisfy. Look for the Westinghouse mark. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 
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Flower 
holders that 
are “different.” 
Wild poppies 
of California 
[left] in a 
Mexican jar 
and Gold of 
Ophir roses 
in a Yosamu 
(Japanese) 
bowl 











Self Starting Meals 


OR seven years-my cooking has 

been done long-distance. My meals 

are self-starting. I don’t own an 

apron or a garbage can. There are 
five in the family. I am not often tired. 
I ‘hire nothing done in our big, old- 
fashioned house, and yet I have hours of 
leisure every day. 

I might add that I’ve used this leisure, 
the last six and a half years, managing 
from my desk an advertising business that 
required daily attention and involved a 
vast lot of ,correspondence—all letters 
typewritten by myself in professional 
two-finger fashion—besides supplying a 
good many articles for magazines, keeping 
in close touch with my children in music 
and school studies, and not entirely 
5 oy church and club duties. 


hat reads like a great deal. . It is 


merely each day generously full without a 


sense of being driven. I’ve never felt 
myself a martyr to woman’s rightful job 
because I’ve succeeded in shaking it into 
shape to serve me and mine withdut de- 
voting all my energies to it. 

I like to cook anything cookable. 
During the years I was learning the 
customary motions it was intensely inter- 
esting. fancy I would like to weave 
cloth by hand long enough to know how 
it’s done, but I wouldn’t like to weave 
fifty thousand miles of it, spending the 
rest of my life shoving a shuttle back and 
forth by hand. I’m sure I'd invent 
something to release my hands, feet and 
back and incidentally my mind. 

We eat about one thousand meals a 
year. Mostly, women use hands, feet 
and backs, shuttlewise, in the’three daily 
aE a and cleanings-up after same. 

ouldn’t a moving picture of almost any 
housewife, from the time she enters her 
kitchen in the morning till she leaves it at 
night, showing all her movements, neces- 
sary and fool, be funny? Suppose she 
had to sit and look at herself for three 
successive days—really look/ 

That’s what I did, only | stood still in 
my own kitchen and looked—examined 
the motions I’d been making, necessary 


and fool, and multiplied them by all the 
years I expected to live. I might have got 
a Jap. But that was not contributing my 
mind to the problem. Besides, I like to 
do my own housework. 

That’s how my long-distance meals 
began. 

Long-distance cooking simply means 
playing ahead of the game—not ever 
letting the game of feeding the family 
overtake and harry you and keep you 
struggling, nervously, tinkeringly, to keep 
even. It means filling hundreds of jars 
or tins with all the foods your family likes, 
cooking the year’s supply, and more, at 
one cooking, with one muss, and storing 
it away, germless and germ proof, the 
makin’s for many meals to come. 

Self starting meals result. They are 
meals you don’t scrub, peel, roast, stew, 
bake and clean up after, before you set 
the table. You empty a jar or tin of 
soup into a baking dish; a jar or tin of 
meat, fish, baked beans, macaroni and 
meat, macaroni and cheese, or noodles and 
meat, into another; a jar or tin of greens, 
peas, corn, beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, 
or other leafy vegetable into another 
baker; a jar or tin of sweet potatoes, 
squash, or dehydrated potatoes into 
another; or put a baker of Irish potatoes, 
dressed or in their jackets, on the oven 
grate; wash, rinse, and drain jars and lids 
or tin cans, set coffee to perking, cut 
bread, butter, empty a glass of jeliy, a jar 
or tin of fruit, and by the time this is 
done—twenty or twenty-five minutes— 
your oven dinner is ready to take up. If 
you work without meaningless motions 
you can easily include biscuits or muffins. 

Why own an apron when there’s no 
splashy preparation and little cleaning- 
up? Or a garbage can when there’s no 
garbage? Peelings and trimmings, on 
occasional canning days, fall from the 
knife into a paper, to be cooked and fed to 
the chickens or burned. 

At present my shelves contain 1055 jars 
and tins of table provender. There are 
seldom less than one thousand. Women, 
seeing my supply of ready-cooked meals, 


exclaim, “Why, you must work all the 
time!” Or, “That represents a lot of 
money!” Or, “I hatecanning!” Or, “I’d 
do it, too, if I was sure mine would keep!” 

As to the work: it takes a half day, 
without fool motions, to jar or tin a hun- 
dred pounds of any vegetable whatever. 
But suppose it took a whole day? Sup- 
pose your family likes carrots forty-five 
times a year; you can’t scrub, scrape and 
cook carrots under thirty-five minutes 
each time. Forty-five times thirty-five 
minutes is twenty-six precious hours 
yearly given to cooking carrots when six 

ours would suffice to jar or tin a hundred 
pounds—sixty meals for six people. 

Who said that was the iron-clad pro- 
cedure? It had to be till we learned that 
housewives could put any food into jars 
or tins, sterilize, seal and store for use. 

It takes a half day to jar or tin fifty 
ready-to-serve bean, or macaroni and 
meat, or macaroni and cheese, or noodle 
and meat dishes; or breakfast food for 
four months; puddings for a year; soups 
for three months; the year’s supply of 
home-dried or commercial dehydrated 
foods. It’s just as tinky and ill-considered 
nowadays, to soak a handful of prunes, 
peaches, apricots, peas, beans, or corn, 
overnight for next day, use fuel and - 
attention, or to cook one cupful of cereal 
at a time, as it is to cook five cents’ worth 
of carrots at a time. Soak and can all 
dried stuff, home-dried or bought in quan- 
tity, as soon as you have. accumulated 
enough empties. 

My yearly one thousand jars of food- 
stuffs, even during the war, have never 
averaged over six cents a quart jar or tin. 
Tins cost but a trifle per hundred and 
most of my jars were bought second-hand, 
at half price. All foodstuffs were bought 
in quantity. 

The women who ‘hate canning are 
women who never did it in their minds 
first. They just ‘take hands, feet and 
backs to do it. 

I hope that all women who read this 
will see the many-sided ways of saving. 

Write the United States Department of" 
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On the “Irish Question” the 


Attitude of Most Intelli- 
gent Americans 1s 


what is the trouble in Ireland, I wish he 

would do so.” The newspapers give prac- 
tically no facts—except casualties. Some infer 
the trouble is due to religion. Others deny 
that. Nobody seems to know. Every pub- 
lisher knows this—the facts about Ireland are 
hard to get. No one yet knows them or has 
published them. Metropolitan has determined 
to give America the 


ET anyone can tell me the true story of just 


First True Story of Ireland 


Since February William Hard has been dig- 
ging up the truth of the Irish Question. Metro- 
politan sent Hard to Ireland because he is the 
fairest, most honest, most penetrating journalist 
in the United States. He is adept at making 
complicated issues simple, human, and under- 
standable. He will do this for the Irish question. 


William Hard 


In 1917 explained first to America through 
Metropolitan, the political situation and aims 
of the Cechoslovaks. At that time most peo- 
ple in America didn’t know whether Cecho- 
slovak meant a religious creed or nervous 
malady. 

The policy of Metropolitan for years has 
been to find and present important and fresh 
material of mational import. “The Life of 
Maria Botchkareva,” the leader of the Russian 
Women’s Death Battalion, is a case in point. 
Americans had only the vaguest ideas about 
Lenine and his rule in Russia until Raymond 
Robins’ articles in Metropolitan gave the true 


story. Both these stories were published in 
advance of any general public information on 
the subject. 

The article by William Hard on conditions 
in Haiti caused a great ruction, but no one 
denied its truth. Mr. Burleson decided to stop 
the magazine, and after holding it up for a few 
days, he found he had to change his mind. 

“The Intimate Diary of Margot Asquith,” 
since published by a newspaper syndicate and 
also in book form, appeared first in Metropoli- 
tan. That was the biggest magazine “scoop” 
of 1920. 

In the March, 1921, Metropolitan Wallace 
Thompson’s article explained the real situation 
in Mexico today. It is the first time the facts 
have been presented to America. 


Correct National News First 


That has been the policy which has made 
Metropolitan successful and a real opinion- 
making influence for years—the giving of correct 
national news and giving it first. 

And that is the job on our hands now—to 
give the truth about Ireland and to give it first. 
William Hard will do that. You can read the 
real truth about Ireland in the June Metro- 
politan now published. Other articles by Hard 
on Ireland will follow. He will stay in Ireland 
until he has the case completed. These Irish 
articles are the most important now being pub- 
lished in American periodical journalism. 

You can get the Metropolitan from your 
news-dealer—or any news-stand—for 25 cents. If 
you prefer, send us your address and $3.00, and 
the Metropolitan will be mailed to you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. fF. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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FIVE WAYS 
The Pacific System 
SAVES you money. 
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Hundreds of Designs 
From Which to Select 


Prices, specifications and floor plans of above 
two houses upon request. We can furnish any size 
home—a one-room structure or a home costing 
several thousand dollars. Everything sent in one 
shipment at minimum freight. We buy lumber 
from forest cutters by the shipload, cut it by 
machines ready-cut and ship direc to 
Consumer, eliminating middl: profits. Free 


Send 50c taser 
for 144-Page Boo 


At a cost of over $23,000 we have compiled 
the {most elaborate and costly Book of perfect 
homes ever issued. More than a hundred choice 
new style homes shown, each accompanied with 
miniature blue print floor plans, specifications, 
prices, etc. Full details of the Pacific System and 
proofjof its ability to cut your building costs to 


ven. 
SEND socIMMEDIATELY. Mailed postpaid. 


PACIFIC READY-CUT HOMES 





SAVE 20% 


“T saved $422 and everything has heen a little better than 
expected,” declares W. J. Palmer, the prominent Hollywood 
attorney, commenting on his new Pacific Home. Edward Han- 
son of Glenn, California, saved $980 on a 5-room Pacific Home. 
A flat 20% was saved by Charles I. Kaufhold of Burbank. “I 
saved $500,” writes George Rice of Blythe. “Timbers and materials in our 
Pacific Home are better in grade and dimension than local builders would have 
furnished. Every item was received and cut to an exact fit,’ we hear from 
H. B. Prout of Lynndyl, Utah. “I saved a little over $500,’’ he concludes. 

“Just 39 days after|starting our 6-room plastered Pacific Ready-Cut Home 
it was ready {for ‘occupancy. I saved $400,’’ Carl Schnizler of Anaheim wrote 
On the"same day, A. F. Wenter of Wasco, California, wrote, 
“We saved $400 on carpenter labor alone by using 
the Pacific Ready-Cut method.”’? Fred Wagner of 
Modesto saved $250. W.O. McClintock of Terra 
Bella saved $600 on a 4-Toom house. 


on March 28, 1921. 


We could fill page after page with testimonials 
received from among the thousands of Pacific Home 
owners. 15,000 folks in all parts of Western 
America have already tested the Pacific method of 
building better homes—and at a saving of 20% or 
more. Now that prices are stabilized, don’t you 
believe you should at least investigate this approved 
method and see how much you can save? 








>> \ rn 


Paciric REAby-CuT HOMES **¥: 


1338 SO. HILL ST. 
LOS ANGELES.CAL. 









Agriculture for Farmers Bulletin 839. 
And all other canning literature. It is 
free, printed for your use. Be guided b 
the very simple directions and you can’t 
fail. Time schedule is given. 

There is absolutely no reason to be 
afraid of glassed or tinned foods if you 
use (1) fresh products; (2) sterilize gener- 
ously—never fear to sterilize over time; it 
is best for most meats, soups and vege- 
tables because home sterilizing conditions 
are not as exact as government; (3) turn 
tinned goods out immediately on opening; 
(4) boil or bake well before using; (5) dis- 
card anything that does not taste or smell 
just right or looks disintegrated and feels 
mushy. In every case of poisoning the 
writer has traced, the one who served the 
food admitted it didn’t taste exactly right. 

Any one may successfully can any food, 
using favorite recipes, in any kind of a 
glass jar or tin can on the market. It will 
keep indefinitely if set away sterile-and- 
air-tight. Any kind of a flat-bottomed 
vessel fitted with a false bottom is a good 


| sterilizer. Personally, I served my ap- 





prenticeship with a wash-boiler. Then I 
reasoned: a fifth of one year’s savings, 
according to my plan, will pay for a lot 
of new jars, new tin cans, a mechanical 
sealer, a steam or a pressure cooker—and 
a new hat. 

The outfit of bakers that comes with a 
pressure cooker or a steam cooker and 
canner, the many uses of both cookers, 
minimize the number and cost of kitchen 
implements. It’s a mistake and a dis- 
appointment for a woman to buy too big 
a pressure cooker. It’s too heavy to 
handle. The only steam cooker made 
holds twenty-one quart tins or sixteen 
quart jars. The latter requires, in either 
jarring or tinning, the same time as wash- 
boiler canning. Any pressure cooker is in 
three different sizes and requires a little 
more than a third of the time. The latest 
information is that it is better to use ten 
pounds of pressure and give a little longer 
time than fifteen pounds of pressure and 
a shorter time, as per all previous in- 
structions. 

Let no one be afraid of explosion of 
pressure cooker if she will first read 
directions. Tins are sealed air-tight 
before sterilizing. They will bulge, but 
will return to shape when cool. Glass 
jars are made all but air-tight. 

There are three mechanical sealers for 
tin cans, one of which cuts off the top 
clean and reflanges tins. By buying new 
lids tins may be used a third time if kept 
free from rust. 

Sealers, steam and pressure cookers, all 
bring thorough canning directions. The 
cold-pack method, your own recipes, a 
wash-boiler or a steam or pressure steril- 
izer, a hand-sealer in case you use tin 
(I would not recommend the cap-and- 
hole tin which requires a complete solder- 
ing outfit, useless if you lack one item), 
any kind of heat and a desire to make one 
dollar do the work of two, is the entire 
equipment needed to make you drop that 
old song about the High Cost of Living 
and hum confidently a new one called the 
Low Cost of Housekeeping, with the 
joyful refrain proclaiming that all meals 
at your house are self-starting. Such 
meals, heated and served in bakers, cut 
out the drudgery of family dish washing. 
No burned pots and pans, no china 
vegetable dishes, no greasy skillet! Who 
wouldn’t? GoLpIE coaee Funk. 
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The Glories of 
the Yosemite 


Tue Yosemite Country extends an invitation to all 
lovers of the great outdoors. It presents a variety of 
scenic grandeur unsurpassed anywhere in the world 
—lofty mountains, noble forests, beautiful lakes, color- 
ful flowers, and mystic falling waters. It is 1,124 
square miles of scenic superlatives. 


— = wet ty tr eee 
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} Good motor roads lead into Yosemite National 
Park. Garage and automobile camp sites are provided 
, in the valley—and everywhere you can get “Red 
Crown’’—the gasoline with a continuous chain of 
boiling points. “Red Crown” will get you there and 
get you back. 


Look for the Red Crown sign before you fill. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 




































Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


“Js Sunset Magazine, 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


A NEW STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY IN THE 
USE OF MATERIALS 


Ww business men gather to- 
ether today you hear of economies 
in production—new standards of efficienc 
for labor, for machinery and in the distri- 
bution of finished products. 

Reconstruction demands lowest produc- 
tion costs and higher relative values. 


It demands a new standard of efficiency 
in the use of materials; and especially true 
is this in the use of lumber. 


It may surprise you to know that the 
service value of the average purchase of 
lumber could be increased 100%, if the 
buyer chose the most practical wood and the 
most economical grade for a given purpose. 


W 


Lumber is more intimately woven into 
our complex industrial fabric than perhaps 
any other basic material. In the produc- 
tion of coal, in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, in the distribution of countless 
commodities where we least expect it, lum- 
ber touches every home, every farm, every 
business in the land. 

That is why an enlightened lumber ser- 
vice is important in this period of industrial 
reconstruction and in the great era of home- 
building that is ahead. 

Lumber is capable of the same close 
analysis as is a ber of steel or a block of 
concrete. 

For years there has been accumulating a 
mass of close-knit knowledge about the 
kinds of wood, their service values and 
adaptabilities. 

Few men are aware how well-rounded 
and scientific this knowledge of lumber is. 


The strength of the various species. 
Their durability. Their service qualities. 

What kind of lumber is best adapted to 
the manifold industrial uses. Which will 
give the longest service under exposure to 
the weather. What kinds are most suitable 
for construction purposes, and what for 
interior trim. 

Add to this the advanced knowledge of 
wood preservation—and you begin to see 
the far-reaching benefits of this lumber 
service, 


OF 


What we advocate is conservation and 


economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public, any desired 
information as to the alities of the 
different species and the best wood for a 
given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as we know how to make it. We 
are not partisans of any particular species 
of wood. We advise the best lumber for 
the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 

From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on our product. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you can 
look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are dis- 
tributed through the established trade chan- 
nels by the We erhaeuser Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices 
and representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and 


orway Pine in the Lake States. 
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~The Wild Lad from Wigan 


(Continued from page 20) 


“Why not!” he said fiercely. ‘‘Prue is 
all right. Mother’d like her, Dad.” 

Like a sword fell his father’s exclam- 
ation between them, “You know what she 
is!” 

She answered whisperingly, “I’m what 
you wanted—what you wanted. I want 
to have a woman who'll understand to 
tea.” Her hands clasped like an implor- 
ing, pathetic child as she faced them. 
“T’ll have to sell it all if 1 don’t get a job— 
and no one will have seen it—no one who 
really knows. You don’t know what it’s 
meant—building it up. Gwen laughs— 
she hasn’t got a soul—she don’t under- 
stand, but your Mother’ll understand. 
She’ll appreciate. I’ve planned to make 
the cakes—everything.” 

The whispering ceased, but the old man 
took no more notice of it than the 
audience takes of the orchestra during a 
tense moment in the play. His eyes were 
fixed on his son. 

“We've gotter go and meet her at the 
station now, Prue, or she'll be scared. 
I’ll bring her to tea this afternoon, never 
fear,’ the boy promised. 


FEBRUARY sunshine, pale and bodiless 
as pinchback gold, on the blue linoleum, 
on the blue and white check curtains, on 
the blue ware, on the blue and white check 
cloth, and Prudence in a blue check apron 
making lemon buns, steaming fish in a 
glass dish and singing a little high, tune- 
less trill of notes. 

“Company!” said Gwen. “I could smell 
it, dearie.” 

She wore her pink bathgown, her 
henna-ed hair was in curlers and the 
inevitable cigarette was in the corner of 
her red mouth. 

Prue gazed at her in horror. 

“Gwennie—you’ve got to hoof it— 
quick.” 

“The Prince of Wales has always liked 
me. He’ll be pleased to see me.” 

“Look here—” 

“Don’t tell me it’s the wild lads of 
Wigan in search of vice.” 

“The Mother is coming.” 

“T just dote on mothers—and if some- 
body doesn’t ask me out to tea I'll die of 
famine. Thank you, I’ll come, Miss 
Green. I had another invitation but— 
sans Fairy Ann, I’ll come with pleasure.” 

Bleakly Prudence Green looked at her. 

“Be a sport, Gwennie. They’ve never 
been inside the door.” 

“My dear, you want someone spry 
around to show you how. This may be 
O. K. for an ideal home exhibition, but if 
you think you can catch and keep a man 
with a row of aluminum and a whistling 
kettle—” 

“Clear out,” flamed Prudence in a 

anic. 

“That settles it.” said Gwen. ‘You're 
ashamed of me—Miss Good as Gold. 
Very well, here I am and here I stays, 
curling pins and all—they’ll make me feel 
at home.” 

Desperately, hands clutched on her lap, 
Prudence pleaded, “Gwen—you don’t 
know what this afternoon means to me. 
She’s going away back to Lancashire in 
two days—and I wanted to see—to show 





her—” her voice broke. “I never cared 
for clothes or theatres—I wanted a home 
and a nifty kitchen. I’ve stacks and 
stacks of lovely recipes I’ve cut out in 
that drawer—and I’ve taught myself to 
cook from papers. There isn’t anything 
I don’t know. All the money they gave 
me—not for being bad but for looking 
bad—I’ve—I’ve spent this way. I—I hired 
the clothes from Mother Spillers. I’ve 
never had a chance to cook a meal for a 
real woman before. It’s my first party. 
It wasn’t any good asking the other girls 
who used to be at the flower shop—even 
if I knew where they were. They’d 
rather go to Lyons any day. They don’t 
understand, but she’ll understand. I’ve 
always been crazy on a home ever since I 
was a kid. This is my first party.” 

Gwen said, rising stolidly. 

“T’ll go and dress, but I won’t be 
hoofed out. I’m as good as they are any 


ay. 

Clutching her desperately by the arm 
Prudence said, “I’ll come and help you get 
out your things. You know what a muck 
they’re always in.” 

hen far down she heard the voice of 
the lad from Wigan. He was bringing his 
Mother to tea with her in her new kitchen 
—his Mother. 

“T look a dream in this cerise blouse,” 
said Gwen. 

Prudence darted away. She seized the 
key of Gwen’s front door and locked it on 
the outside. 

“She can murder me afterwards,” she 
muttered. ‘She shan’t spoil my party.” 


“<— I’m not good enough to meet Ma. 

Well; there’s nothing wrong with my 
muscle. I’ve bust the lock of your front 
door, Miss Green.” 

Gwen, standing on the threshold, 
tremendous in her wrath, bosom and just 
released fringe jutting titanically. Gwen 
vindictive. 

.““Ma,” turning from the washing ma- 
chine, a glow of approbation and admir- 
ation in which Prudence sunned herself, 
almost hysterically stared. 

“Missus,” said Gwen, splendidly de- 
nunciatory, “she locked me in my flat 
so’s I shouldn’t meet you. ’Tisn’t you I 
want to talk to—it’s them poor worms.” 
Her arms waved in the direction of father 
and son. 

“If you’ve anything to say of Prud- 
ence,” began the lad from Wigan. 

“T’ve got a lot, my bright boy. You 
thought you’d picked a winner and you 
was seeing life. You paid your money for 
nothing. Prudence taught Sunday school 
right up to the Sunday before last. She 
wanted your cash to furnish a kitchen. 
She’s so good she don’t know a bad man 
on the pictures till he’s been hung. She 
was so afraid you’d find out she wasn’t 
a bad woman before she’d bought the 
last cake tin that she let me come along 
and get a few free dinners at Pa’s expense. 
All her glad clothes she hired—just 
hired—what d’you think of that for 
meanness?” 

Prudence Green sat white and pitiful 
beside the table on which were the re- 
mains of fish cooked in glass the like of 
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Are You a Smoker 


In This Club? 


We make a practice not to harp on what 
a good _ pipe-tobacco Edgeworth is. We 
know that pipe-smokers like to form their 
own judgment. 

Here is one who has formed his own 
judgment: 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4, 1920. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been a user of Edgeworth for over 
three years and during that time J have 
never yet met its equal in flavor, smoothness 
and high quality. 

Occasionally, it happens that I am un- 
able to get Edgeworth in my travels, so | 
change to cigars until I get in a town 
where it is to be had. 


Last week I ran out 
of tobacco and was un- 
able to replenish my 
supply. So I bought 
another brand of to- 
bacco in its place. 

I went into a cigar 
store upon my arrival 
here and when I got 

my hands on a 

can of Edge- 

worth, it made 
me think of 

Briggs’ cartoon, 
“Ain’t It a Grand 
an’ Glorious Feel- 
in’. It was like 
meeting an old 
friend. 

Put me down as 
a& permanent mem- 
jo ag the Edgeworth Satisfied Smokers’ 
Club. 










(Signed) J. A. Pierce 
General Representative 
Crown Margarin Company. 
Como Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

This man tried cigars; he tried out at 
least one other brand of pipe-tobacco. He 
was so glad to lay hold of Edgeworth again 
that he sat down and wrote us how good 
Edgeworth smoked. 

That means something. 

We have never told you that Edgeworth 
hasn’t an equal for flavor, smoothness and 
high quality. But we are more than willing 
to let one of our customers tell you that. 

Do you smoke a pipe-tobacco that no 
other can take the place of? If not, we 
would be glad to have you join this new 
Edgeworth Satisfied Smokers’ Club. 

It will cost you a postcard. 

The tobacco will come to you postpaid. 

It may be the pipe-tobacco you have 
always hoped to come across. 

Merely set down your name and address 
on a postcard. If you will add the name 
of the dealer to whom you will go for more 
in case you like Edgeworth, we will make 
sure he has it in stock. 

We will mail to you samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

For the free samples which we invite you 
to judge, address Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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places far apart are brought together, to the present Pye and advantage 


of the "Public and to the certain destruction, in time, of a host o; leg or some 
and prejudices, by which the Public alone have always t 





sufferers 


From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


The Advance 


of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 
other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 


[g/ oA 
( LONG 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 


together by 34,000,000 con- 


versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
¥ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Aoi i] 
i — y AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


QE ss 9 
Ca om” One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





Absolutely 
Prevents 


AN? 


Wherever youheartheclick: 
of a well kept gun you will ! 


usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
ey will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
Afree from ‘acid. Ask any 
4 hardware or sporting goods 
By dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
4 er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 















the Home 


use 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Will not injure the finest fabric or mar the walls. (fi: 
For heavy pictures, use ee Paush-less Hangers, ' 
which hold up to 100 pounds 


Sold by Hardware, Stationery, r 
Drug, and Photo Supply Stores 15° pkt. 7 ' 


everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
9-7 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Wonder-Workers in 


It is a pleasure to beautify any room 
with pictures and draperies, when you 


Moore Push-Pins 











| which ‘‘Ma” had never seen, and lardy 
cake that “Ma” herself swore she never 
had excelled. 

“She got her learning at a Church 
school and served in a flower shop all her 
life—till it went bust. She was out of a 
job—that’s why she took up with your 
nig £ He wanted hot stuff—all he got was 
a bit of tepid rice pudding! Feel fine, 
don’t you, me lad, now you know?” 

“Aye,” said the lad from Wigan 
suddenly in a deep voice, and he smiled. 

Gwen turned on him. “Ever been 
fooled?” she taunted, then to the old man, 

“Always wanted a kitchen she ’as—that’s 
where your money went. Pots and pans 
for seeing life. Couple o’ poor innocent 
worms!” 

The wild lad from Wigan walked to the 
window and looked at the dingy sunset 
dying dingily behind chimneys. So great 
was his relief he could not trust his face or 
voice for that moment. 

“Fast? She’s never had a _ fellow! 
Dull? You thought she was a bit of 
fluff. W hy, she don’t care for fizz because 
you can’t make it at home. If ever a girl 
took money under false pretenses. h! 
haven’t you been properly fooled.” 

The Mother’s eyes flashed to her son’s 
hunched shoulders, to Prudence’s white 
face, took in her husband’s consternation. 
Divinely matter of fact she brushed 
aside all unessentials, her jolly, fat smile, 
creasing her pink face in unexpected 
corners, flashed out. 

“Law, Missus!”’ she said genially, “how 
you talk. I never thought anything 
different the moment I saw the knife go 
into that lardy cake.” For just a minute 
her placid mind looked shuddering into 
posstbilities—if the girl had been after all 
and the boy had married her! If this was 
London life! Wigan had been good 
enough for her. * * * It would be good 
enough for them * * * She leaned across 
and patted Prudence’s hand * * * Never 
had she seen that look on her boy’s face 
before. “Such a lardy cake!” she said. 
“Why! my own mother couldn’t have 
beat it!” 





The Slaughter of 


the Innocents 
(Continued from page 38) 


“Without Benefit of Clergy?” If censor- 
ship is called an impertinent insult to the 
public intelligence, 1s not the frank appeal 
to sneaky eroticism a smirching insult to 
the public decency and clean-mindedness? 
If grown-ups wish to patronize such plays, 
let them. But bar children from the 
houses where they are shown. 

Here is the method whereby countless 
movies are plausibly extenuated as to 
viciousness. An ending is contrived by 
which all Depravity, Sin, Dishonesty, 
Crime, Illicit Love and so forth are 
punished. Hence they may be said to 
point a moral, to teach a powerful lesson, 
and the Church, the authorities, are 
induced to take that view and tolerate 
them. But before the punishment takes 
place so much of the other stuff has been 
| shown, and in such a plastically realistic 
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way that the few feet of film depicting the 
punishment are quite drowned in the 
yards and yards of whatever the lesson is 
supposed to warn against. 

More insidious, apparently less import- 
ant than these flagrant films which ex- 
ploit the bedroom and kindred relations, 
are those photoplays—and their number is 
legion—in which: life’s possibilities are 
distorted. Films which make one wonder 
where the writer, the director, the actors 
and actresses were brought up. A girl 
heroine, apparently from the best fam- 
ilies, if her impossibly lavish gowns and 
surroundings are an index to her station 
in life, acquaints herself promiscuously 
with men and especially fervently so with 
the hero without benefit of introduction or 
chaperone. Untrammeled intercourse, un- 
guarded and unguided, all such matters 
are accepted by the parents or guardians 
of the young ladies and gentlemen in 
question without ado. Heroes denied 
introductions in the regular way, climb 
into the bosom of their beloved ones’ 
families, via a bedroom preferably, and 
are received without great astonishment. * ae 

The moment two young people are 4 . 
together alone in a photoplay they either 
make love or quarrel. Photoplay table ACa TON LINE 


manners and drawing-room etiquette are 








quite the last word in how it isn’t done. Ilustrated 

What queer ideas do children, looking at New thin model: thirty hour HE early morning hike to the 

such movies, gather about the way things seoomnres oe hase ant dae lak h : 

are done in the great world outside their Neat ‘and dependable anywhere, ake where the big bass feed; the 
whether you rough it in camp or : . 

homes. vest in a comfortable hotel. call for the mountain climb to meet 


Today, with youth as much emanci- 
pated from the parental thumb and pre- 
cept as it is, with youth as much left to 
pick up their manners, views, and conduct 
as they find them anywhere, the thought 
that the movies might at least instil 
correct social ethics and show the proper 
way to hold a knife and fork, enter a room 


the sunrise; the welcome noonday 
halt; the hours when sharpened ap- 
petites give zest to hearty fare, are 
all cheerfully and accurately an- 
nounced by the handy, necessary 








or ‘drink from a cup would be a little : . 
oe ‘ But = a - cy ape tingous alarm, Height, © hich, Gilbert Alarm Clock. 
photoplay de picting life in high, middte or with artistic radium hands and dial. : . ° 
P I Put a Gilbert in your kit bag or 


low society! 

. trunk; hang it to the tent pole; keep 
VERY charming young actress, second ‘ h : a Pe ; 
of a sisterhood of three, appeared a it anywhere in sight, and it will 
while ago in a play the title of which I have 
forgotten. In it she delightfully acted the 
part of a self-willed maiden who, by 
amusing deceit and ditto reprehensible 
chicanery circumvented her parents and | 
the conventions. It was a good show. And when you return home again 


prove a dependable and helpful 
companion for the vacation days 
and nights. 








There was a bedroom scene, of course, but Hand-rubbed mahogany finish 

fe ‘ Be ? lock, ith eight d ondul 1 ’ 

it only bordered—daringly—on the sug- pasar le ys Bs Ce geeryy to the silent rooms, the faithful 
iv Height 11 inches, and width 14°, : 

gestive. inches. Gilbert, made by the Company that 
I am absolutely unable to understand a 

what got into Lucile,” a mother confided has been turning out good clocks for 


to me a while later about her flapper 
daughter. Lucile had been suffering from 
various calf love affairs tactfully ter- 
minated by her devoted parent. But this 
time she was suspected of another one, so 
clandestinely conducted as to alarm the 


eae — William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


Developments came as swift as they do 


more than a century, will take up 
its daily tasks without a skip. 


Plain or Radium Dials 














: ef. - : s Hand-rubbed mahogany finish . 

in the movies. Lucile, it turned out, ran clock, with eight day pendulum move- Winsted, Conn. 

off and got married; Lucile had seen the ment. Cathedral gong or mellow- 

charming young actress in the delightful Porgy Bet gee Mae — ‘* Makers of good clocks since 1807 °° 


little comedy of the forgotten title. She 
had taken the circumvention of parent 


and convention seriously and followed the ~y 
example, the alluring, glamorous example | 
of the smiling heroine. The end to the | 
scenario of Lucile’s life has come at barely | 
sixteen, as swift and sure as it came in the | 
| 





photoplay. But the ending of Lucile’s 
was not the stereotype, happy one. 
I wonder how many Luciles there are? 
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I wonder what the movies will do about 
their slaughter of the innocents whom 
they lead into false expectations of life, 
into false reactions to life. 

They claim, do these movie producers 
and exhibitors, that they give the public 
what it wants. I have my doubts about 
that, as well as I have my doubts about 
the virtue of giving anybody whatever he 
wants. But, let us take the movie dis- 
pensers at their own word and quote what 
one of several says on the subject. They 
all say the same: 

“Producers of motion pictures are in- 
telligent business men, and they are pretty 
good judges of what the public wants. 
The most effective and far-reaching mov- 
ing picture censorship in the world today 
is that effected by the sound sense and 
decency of the average American man and 
woman.” 

Save the mark. The fullsome sop al- 
ways thrown to the public and its bloom- 
ing intelligence. As if that meant oppor- 
tunity to criticize and bar undesirable 
pictures! 


BU again let us take these movie gentry 
at their own word. They wish to 
give the public what it wants. Then, if 
you have ever watched children and 
youngsters during various performances, 
you will agree with my statement that 
these children and youngsters have little 
enthusiasm for sex plays, society or love 
stuff in general. What they applaud most 


The Slaughter of the Innocents: 


hilariously is the Bill Hart variety of 
movie, the western stuff exploited by the 
Tom Mixes, the Art Acords, the dare- 
devikriders and sharpshooters, the Indian- 
chasing. cow-punching heroes. 

Do the children and youngsters get 
these films? Emphatically, no. I have 
sat through numerous so-called Kiddies’ 
Matinees. To be sure, the children would 
be treated to slap stick comedies, with pie 
throwing, waterpipe bursting humor. 
There would be a few reels of the wild and 
woolly stuff, over which the children did 
wax enthusiastic. But also there would be 
shown the regular feature for the evening’s 
performance, likely as not something of 
the “Passion Fruit” or “Christian slave- 
girls mating with barbarian soldiers” kind. 

Who is to blame for the movies pre- 
sented to us and to our youngsters? To 
what extent can the exhibitor «actually 
suit the demand of his particular patrons? 
These are questions I hope to discuss in 
another article. Meanwhile, here is a 
suggestion possibly worth considering. 

The movies are with us to stay. We 
have become addicted to them as to a 
drug. Adults can see whatever they 
please, and if they possess minds worth 
bothering about they can for themselves 
accept or reject the things flashed before 
theireyes. But childrencan not. Movies 
to the child, the minor, are no less a drug 
than they are to grown-ups. A dangerous 
drug 

We did not permit youngsters to imbibe 


Richard Bentinck 
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at saloons in the dear, dead olden days. 
Why should we permit them to imbibe at 
the occasionally ‘ar more dangerous 
fountain, the movie theater? 

Admit adults freely to look at anything 
producers and exhibitors see fit to show. 
But bar children, minors, from all per- 
formances except those at which are 
presented photoplays passed by a board of 
federal censors. Can the intelligent 
American public (I quote the movie 
gentry) really not appoint censors that are 
not fools or grafters? 

In other words, license the motion 
picture exhibitor. If his business situa- 
tion or location compels him to cater to 
minors, then let him present only motion 
pictures duly approved by the federal 
censors for juvenile pictures. Permit the 
exhibitor to run any picture he cares to 
book, but revoke his license whenever he 
admits minors to performances of plays 
not passed by the federal authority. 

Such a ruling may inflict hardship 
temporarily, but adjustments can be made. 
Troubles will undoubtedly arise and be 
duly magnified in order to prevent any 
such form of censorship. But hardship 
and trouble or not, the pernicious influence 
of ‘the motion picture on the child mind, 
dificult though it may be to trace and 
mark concretely, this pernicious influence 
must be stopped. All the world may be 
a stage, but let us in the name of all that’s 
fair, not permit the world to become a 
motion picture screen. 





the most part drew closer to Big Jack 
Hobbs, their acknowledged leader. 

Dickie Lang regarded the two factions 
carefully, striving to count their ranks. 

Each was about evenly divided, she 
Seunwed, with Big Jack’s constituency 
slightly in the lead. Blagg stepped for- 
ward and began to speak: 

“Tt’s six straight for me and mine,” he 
said. “Them’s our terms. The boys 
can *t see your new- fangled proposition.’ 

“It’s up to you,” the girl replied coolly. 

“If that’s the way you feel you can get 
your money. But before you do I’d ad- 
vise you to talk it over at home. Don’t 
forget that I’m fighting for you—not 
against you. It might be pretty nice to 
remember some time that you tried to 
help yourselves. Think it over before you 
get your checks.” 

As she finished speaking, Big Jack got 
slowly under way. Elbowing a path 
through the crowd, he shuffled closer, hitch- 
ing at the straining suspender to which 
was entrusted the task of holding in place 
his two pairs of baggy canvas trousers. 
Shifting from one bowed knee to the other 
he contemplated his great bare toes in 
silence while he drew in a deep breath 
which filled his huge lungs to the bursting 
point and caused the muscles of his neck 
to stand out in purpled knots. 

Dickie waited, knowing full well that 
this was Big Jack’s invariable preface for 
speech. When the big fisherman had se- 
cured enough compression to proceed, he 
boomed forth in a fog-horn voice: 

“Me and‘ my fellers has decided to 


Devil's Spawn 


(Continued from page 30) 


stick. Youse fellers can count on us if ye 
shoot square. We’s willin’ to take a 
chanct.” 

His sentences were interpolated with 
great gusts of surplus breath. As he 
finished speaking, he lumbered away to 
rejoin his companions. 

“That’s the stuff, boys. It’s the way 
men talk. It shows you’ve got the sand. 
Take it from me you'll never be sorry you 
stuck.” 

She walked forward and passed famil- 
iarly among them while the Blagg faction 
melted slowly away and straggled down 
the dock in the direction of the town. 

sregory stood with Blair while the 
excitement quieted down and Dickie dis- 

patched the fishing boats on their accus- 
tomed morning cruise. 

“What’s got into the girl?” Blair was 
saying. “I never heard her talk like that 
before.” 

Gregory shook his head blankly. 

“I’m rather surprised myself,” was all 
he could say. 

Blair glanced at his watch. 

“IT must go,” he said. “It’s time to 
start up. Coming up soon?” 

Gregory promised to be on hand as soon 
as he got his breakfast, and the manager 
hurried away. Jhen the last of her 
remaining men had left the dock the girl 
hurried toward him. Now he was to learn 
the reason for her sudden change of mind. 
He listened intently for the explanation. 

Dickie Lang passed her hand slowly 


over her forehead and replaced a tousled 
lock of red-brown hair. 

“Now,” she said calmly, 
get me my men?” 


CHAPTER XII 

VERYTHING was coming his way. 

Kenneth Gregory glanced again at 
the balance-sheet which lay at his elbow. 
He had been at Legonia only two months 
and already the cannery had begun to pay. 

He looked at the chart which hung by 
his side. Forty-two completely equipped 
fishing vessels in the water and every one 
of them fully manned. He smiled as he 
thought of Dickie? s astonishment at the 
manner in which the ex-sailors had taken 
hold of the work. His smile broadened as 
he noted the receipts. Fishing had surely 
been good and Koyama had offered little 
or no resistance since the day when 
— Lang had accepted the Gregory 

an 
7 His success was due to the carrying out 
of an idea. It had worked. And it was 
his idea. 

A low rap sounded on the door and 
Dickie Lang entered. Gregory faced her 
with a smile and extended the business 
statement. 

“Look at that,” he exclaimed. “My 
idea has worked out a lot better than I 
ever anticipated.” 

Dickie glanced coldly at the sheet, but 
made no effort to take it from his hand. 
Looking him full in the eye, she observed: 

“T’m about caught up with that idea of 
yours. I don’t see that there is anything 


“when can you 
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in it to cause any one to get the swelled 
head over.” 

“Who’s getting the swelled head?” de- 
manded Gregory, the smile passing from 
his face. ; 

“Well, I’m not,” retorted the girl, lay- 
ing special stress on the pronoun. “I’ve 
seen too much of this game to have my 
head turned by a little luck.” 

Gregory overlooked the implication and 
admitted soberly: 

“Yes, we sure have had luck. 
no denying that. I never had any idea 
the boys would take to the game the way 
they have.” 

“They wouldn’t if it hadn’t been for my 
fishermen taking all the trouble they did 
with them. Why, a lot of those fellows 
were actually seasick when they first came 
down here. They were rocking-chair 
sailors. My men made them what they 
are. I don’t see any luck in that.” 

Gregory smiled provokingly. 

“No, I don’t suppose there was,” he 
said. ‘What I meant was, I was lucky in 
getting hold of men who really wanted to 
learn. You’ve admitted several times 
that they got along faster than you had 
any idea they would.” 

“Anybody could catch fish the way 
they’ve been running the last few weeks,” 
evaded Dickie. “I never saw anything 


like it before. Nearly every boat comes in | 


with a good haul. That is nothing but 
luck,” she challenged. 

“And now we have orders for all the 
canned stuff we can turn out,” Gregory 
put in. 

“Sure you have, from the Western out- 
fit. I wouldn’t trust them out of sight 
with a case of fish. They’ll eat the stuff 
up as long as you can throw it to them in 
big lots. That gives them a chance to 
beat you down on the price. The first bad 
run of luck you have they’I! drop you cold. 
I know. They did the very same thing 
with your father the first time he began to 
fall down on his output.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“You’re not going to fall down.” 
took the words from his mouth and hur- 


She 


ried on: “That is just what I was afraid | 


of. Your luck has gone to your head. 
You have an idea things are always going 
to be like this. I know better. And 
you'll know before you get through. The 
fish are liable to head out to sea any day.” 


“You guessed wrong about what I was | 


going to say,” Gregory announced. 
was going to tell you I had an order from 


sal | | 


Winfeld & Camby for a shipment of alba- | 
core if we can get them out right away. | 
Suppose the fish do run to sea,” he went | 


on. “T’ll back you to find them if any one 
can. And we're well equipped now to 
follow them up.” 

Dickie was somewhat mollified, but she 
took care not to show it. 

“You’re not figuring on Koyama,” she 
began. 

“Koyama?” Gregory repeated. “Why 
he’s been decent enough the last two or 
three weeks.” 

“T know it,” she interrupted. “That’s 
what has me guessing. It isn’t like 
Koyama to be that way. He’s been 
checking up on us right along. But he 
hasn’t bothered any of our boats since he 
lost the Kura. It’s about time he showed 
his hand.” 

“We have nearly as many boats as he 
has now,” Gregory observed. ‘Maybe he 
thinks—” 
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Add This Beauty 


to your features—whiter teeth 


Millions of people have learned a way 
to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. A _ ten- 
day test will prove it, and that test is free. 

This is to urge that you try the method. 
Watch how your teeth improve. See 
what beauty whiter teeth can add. 


A dingy film 


Teeth become coated with a dingy film. 
At first it is viscous—you can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It dims the natural luster. But it 
also is the cause of most tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. = 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Must combat it 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. So the tooth 
brush has left much of it intact. As a re- 
sult, the best-brushed teeth will often 
discolor and decay. Very few people have 
escaped the troubles caused by film. 

Dental science has now found effective 


film combatants. Authorities have amply 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





proved them. Now leading dentists every- 
where advise their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And other factors, 


now considered essential, are included 
with them. 
The five effects 

Pepsodent attacks the film in two 
effective ways. It keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film less easily 
adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 


ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

So every use brings five effects which 
authorities desire. 


Watch it act 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other good effects. 

Ten days will show you how much this 
method means to you and yours. The 
facts are most important. Cut out the 
coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 780, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


Just what you need for your holiday picnics and 
week end outings. Compact and handy to carry— 
tucks into a corner out of the way when not in use 
and yet has ample capacity to cook a big meal for 
quite a large party. Has two burners and burns a 
clean sootless, blue flame from common motor 
gasoline or distillate. Set up and going in a min- 
ute’s time, cooking all done in less time than you 
can gather fuel for a wood camp fire. Wind proof 

4 and safe anywhere. More than 

a 100,000 tourists and campers 
prepare their own meals the 
Kampkook way. Sold in hard- 
ware and sporting goods stores. 


Be sure you get the AMERI- 





thd Symecesaed CAN KAMPKOOK—\look for 
WEIGHT 8 LBS. the name plate. 


Price In u.s. $900 


Write for folder on the Kampkook, 
Kampoven, Kampkock Kitchenette 
and Folding Handle Fry Pars. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 


829 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 




























Sunset Khaki is a wonderful 


for all fabrics. 


No need to pay the high price of new 
material when you can make last 
season’s sport clothes fresh and 
snappy with Sunset. It is clean 
and easy to use—only takes 30 
minutes. 


Sunset Khaki is as fine as Black, 


the 22 fast Sunset Colors. 


Ask your dealer for Sunset—if he has 
allowed his stock to run down, go to 
another dealer or send us 15c. a 
cake and’we will send postpaid 15¢ 
whatever colors you need. 


Manufactured by 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. 48, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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0 the girl anticipated his words. 
“Get that out of your head,” she 
snapped. “If you think the Jap’s quit, 
you're wrong. The more boats Dad got 
the harder Koyama fought him. It’s only 
when an outfit gets big enough to make a 
showing that he begins to get busy.” 

“We'll have the rest of the cannery 
boats out the last of the week,” Gregory 
announced. “I’ll have the boys rush 
them. We won’t start anything. But 
just be good and ready. It’s Koyama’s 
move. I’ve made it perfectly clear to all 
the men that we’re not looking for 
trouble.” 

Dickie was silent for a moment. Then 
she said: 

“T’ve just got a hunch it won’t be long 
before we hear from them. Koyama’s 
bringing more boats in here every day 
from down the coast and the islands.” 

Gregory rose and tossed the balance- 
sheet to the desk. 

“We'd better be on our way,” he said. 
With Dickie following he led the way into 
the cannery where he stopped for a 


| moment to speak with Blair. 


“I’m going outside for a while, Mr. 
Blair. If the Western people call up, 


-sound them out on albacore prices in job 


lots.” . 

Dickie turned away at the mention of 
the jobbers. Gregory evidently thought 
very little of her advice. Biting her lips, 
she walked to the door to wait on the 
receiving platform. 


Will the crisp sea air fanning their 
faces as they headed out to sea, 
Dickie’s irritability vanished. Desirous 
of starting conversation after a _pro- 
tracted silence, she began: 

“Who do you think I saw downtown 
the other day?” 

Gregory could not guess. 

“T was in the bank,” she began again 
after a moment. “And while I was wait- 
ing to get to the window a well-dressed 
man came out of Rock’s office and spoke 
to me. And who do you think it was?” 

Again Gregory shook his head. 

“Bandrist.” 

As Gregory voiced his surprise, she 
went on: 

“You wouldn’t have known him. He 


| was all ‘dolled-up’ and looked like a 


outdoor color and a real dye 


different man. But he knew me all right 
and had the nerve to ask me if he could 
come and see me.” 
Gregory’s dislike of Bandrist increased. 
“What did you tell him?” he asked. 
“T told him I was no more anxious to 
receive strangers at my home than he was 


| at his,” she laughed. 


Navy Blue and the others of | 


As he made no reply to her caustic 
rejoinder, she went on: 

“That fellow is no ordinary sheep-man, 
and I know it. He’s working some kind of 
a game over there that he doesn’t want 
anybody to buttinon. Maybe old Rock’s 
in on it, too. Sorenson told me he’d seen 
the old man with Koyama several times 
headed for Diablo.” 

“He could go over there on a physi- 
cian’s errand,” suggested Gregory. 

Dickie’s eyes narrowed. 

“T wonder what he prescribes—perhaps 
it’s—’’ she began, but left her sentence 


| unfinished as she saw Gregory regarding 


her curiously. 

“What?” he prompted. 

“Nothing,” she said. “Maybe some 
day I'll tell you. But not now.” 














. Gregory knew her well enough to know 


that nothing could be gained by urging. 


During the silence which fell upon them | 
the minds of both were working in parallel | 
grooves, groping for a ray of light to | 
lighten the darkness of 
When they reached the alba- | 
core banks and sighted the vanguard of | 
the fishing fleet, both came back sharply; 
back from the maze of doubt and intang- 
ible suspicions which clouded their brains 
as the fog had clouded the island which 


mystery. 


held their thoughts. 


Making the rounds of the albacore 
fishermen the truth of the girl’s pessi- | 
mistic prophecy became strikingly appar- 
ent. The fish had undoubtedly taken to 
sea. Lying to to check one of the last of 
the few remaining boats, Dickie consulted 


her tally sheet and shook her head. 


“Not much in this.” 
a losing game so far and there’s only Big 
Jack with the Albatross yet to hear from. 
We ought to find him cruising off the seal 
He’s generally the first out and the 
He never gives up while 
left. Dve seen him 


rocks. 


last to come in. 
there’s a chance 


chumming for albacore all day and then 


bring in a bunch hours after everybody 


else had given up.” 

As they drew near the Albatross, she 
hailed the fisherman. 

“How are the fish, Jack?” 


Big Jack continued throwing the live- 
bait from the tanks into the water. 
he straightened up and hitched at his 


suspender. 


Then 


‘**Thevy’re beginnin’ to come in like hell,” 
e Ss 


he bellowed. 


The fisherman was right. 
looked over the rail 


wonderment. 
literally 


scarcely 


the sight 


“Put her about, 


alive with fish. 
flashed over the side of the / 
touched 
albacore struck. 


Gregory 


lbatross 
the water before the 
Dickie’s eyes shone at 


” she cried to Gregory. 


“And beat it as fast as you can for home. 
We'll make a killing if we can just over- 
haul enough of the boys to get in on the 


run. Load up, Jack,” 
vessel swung about. 
ming, so we won’t lose them. We’re going | 
after the fleet. 
she instructed Gregory. 


stand,” 


she called as the 
“Then keep chum- 


Pound her for all she’ll 
“Every 


minute means money.” 
They had been running only a few min- 


utes when they sighted Koyama’s speed- | 


boat astern. 


Nippon roared by in a swirl of white water. | 
““That’s where speed counts,” 
“If Koyama tumbles on to Big 


claimed. 


The girl frowned as the 


she ex- 


Jack, he’ll have his gang round the Alba- 
tross before we can get within hailing 
distance of our nearest boat.” 

Gregory watched the rapidly disappear- 


ing speed-boat anxiously. 


It was on his 


tongue to tell the girl of the launch Joe 
Barrows was building for him at Port 


Sol. <A craft 


which the _ boat-builder 


guaranteed under contract would beat the 
boat he had built for the Jap. 
“Keeping in close touch is every thing in 


this business,” 


come in bunches. 


Dickie observ ed. “Fish 


The ocean’s spotted 


she averred. “It’s 


an unsolved | 


and gasped with | 
The sea about them was | 
The lines which | 


like a checker-board. You may have one | 
boat loading up and another right round 
the next point doing ones That’s 


where Koyama wins out 


e€ scouts 


round and tips his fleet off if you have 


anything good. 
you like a flock of gulls.” 


Then they’re down on 
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The Beverage 
Question 


In that most hospitable corner of the ice-box devoted to 
summer beverages the resourceful housewife will have a 
variety of delightful and refreshing drinks all ready to serve 
at a minute’s notice. 


There will be raspberry shrub perhaps, old-fashioned but 
very delicious and refreshing; home canned grape juice for 
high-balls and punches, root beer with the tang of woods 
and fields; the pleasant acid of currants; the rich flavors of 
blackberry and elderberry: these are only a few of the ice- 
box treasures which may be prepared successfully at home. 


All of the beverages are much better when kept in glass 
jars sealed with GOOD LUCK rings. They keep fresh 
and are easily handled both at the time of preparation 
and at the time of serving. 


How pleasant to offer your guest a choice of these delight- 
ful cooling drinks which require only to be poured on 
cracked ice and served. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers come packed with all new Atlas 
E-Z Seal fruit jars 


Owing to our capacity of more than 5,000,000 GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
daily, we are able to announce the return of the GOOD LUCK ring 
to the pre-war price of 10 cents per dozen without in any way affecting 
its high standard of quality. Order through your dealer, or, if he can- 
not supply you, send 10 cents for sample dozen. Send 2 cent stamp 
for our new cook book on Cold Pack Canning. 


RED JAR RINGS 


26 HAMPSHIRE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Rubber Rings 
in the World 








‘GOOD ® LUCK 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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To Bring Out 
The Hidden Lights 


—and shadows of your hair, 
try a brisk, daily, brushing 
with 


She ° Hair 
PCM POA Brush 


The Hair Brush with Removable Rubber Cushion 





A healthy scalp—thick, 
glossy hair. 


At all drug and department 
stores $1.00 and up. 


Monarch Brush Company 
Troy, N.Y. 

















Skin Troubles 
—— Soothed 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 








free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept D, D, Malden, Mass. 
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Action Demands Free Muscles 











Before they caught up with the strag- 
glers of the cannery fleet they sighted the 
alien fishing boats coming in their direc- 
tion. Dickie’s brow was overcast. 

“Just what I was afraid of,” she cried. 
“He’s tipped them off. We’re going to 
lose a lot today on account of not being 
able to keep closer together and being shy 
a fast boat. You might as well get the 
idea of filling that albacore order out of 
your head right now.’ 

As they hailed the cannery boats and 

headed them back to the seal rocks 
Gregory considered the girl’s words about 
keeping in closer touch. If he was going 
to hold his own with the Jap he’d have to 
get there first. The speed-launch which 
Barrows was building for him would serve 
as a signal boat. But even that would not 
serve to keep the other boats in constant 
touch with each other. Before they 
reached the last of the available boats 
they met Koyama coming back. While 
the girl stormed at their helplessness 
Gregory spoke in monosyllables and 
wrestled with his problem. 

He considered the methods of communi- 
cation employed by the army in connect- 
ing the various units. One by one he dis- 
carded them. The semaphore would 
serve only for short distances and then 

only when the boats were in sight of each 
other. The same argument would apply 
against the wig-wag. The heliograph 
would be useless in stormy weather or in 
fog. A fast launch would help out, but 
even that would not completely solve the 
difficulty. How did boats keep in touch 
with each other? The answer came at 
once. Why hadn’t he thought of it 
before? 


WHEN they came in sight of the seal 
rocks they saw the masts of the two 
fleets clustered thickly about the Albatross. 

“Look at that,’ snapped the girl. 
“Now, maybe you'll believe I know what 
I’m talking about. While we were asleep 
Koyama beat us to it. It won’t take him 
long to fish them out now with an outfit 
like that. He’s got our boats on the out- 
side now taking what’s left.” 

She was right. Koyama’s boats were 
crowding closely about the Albatross and 
the cannery fleet was completely “fenced.” 

“What did [ tell He’s got them 
already. Look. og s ready to move. 
While we were crawling along in this old 

tub, he’s cleaned up. 

The alien fleet began to get under way 
as she spoke and headed about. Darting 
past his boats came Koyama. Noting 
the tardy arrival of the oncoming launch, 
he swerved and made straight for them. 
As he slowed down his white teeth flashed 
in an insolent smile. 

“Who wins today, Miss Lang?” he 
called. Then he opened the throttle, and 
the Nippon leaped forward and raced 
away with an angry roar. 

When they reached the Albatross Dickie 
issued orders for the return of the fleet to 
Legonia. Then she vented her wrath on 
Kenneth Gregory. 

“So you thought you nad Koyama 
beaten, did you? Didn’t I tell you he’d 
come back the first chance he got? Al- 
bacore fishing is where he’s always been 
strong. And that’s about all there is from 
now on. We’ve got to come alive and 
forget ideas while we get down to brass 
tacks. The Jap beat us hands down today 
and we couldn’t lift a finger to stop him. 





What are you going to do about it? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

Gregory was nettled by the girl’s tone. 
However, he answered quietl 

“Before I answer that, I'd like to’ ask 
you a question. What could we have done 
legally to break through Koyama’s 
‘fence’ ?” 

“Nothing. That’s where hé had us. 
He got there first. To get in to the fish 
we'd have had to ram his boats and he’d 
have you up before the local inspectors in 
no time if you’d have done that. If he 
had layed his nets round ours it would 
have been different. You could demand 
seaway and run through them if he hadn’t 
moved. But this way he had us over a 
barrel. And he knew it. It’s a trick no 
white man would play. But I guess even 
you'll admit by now that there isn’t a 
drop of white blood in that Jap’s body.” 

“Then about the only way we could 
have beaten him,” Gregory pursued, 

“would have been to have gotten there 
— and covered our own boats. Is that 
right?” 

“Yes. But that isn’t as easy to do as it 
sounds.” 

“Tt’s not as hard either. I have an idea 
that I believe will work out all right.” 

Dickie’s eyes flashed. 

“Forget your ideas,” she snapped. 
“You've got to have a lot more than ideas 
when you go up against a Jap.” 

Gregory felt his patience oozing from 
him at her words. fe t was bad enough to 
lose an order from a firm he hoped to get 
in strong with, without a girl rubbing it in. 

“You haven’t done anything yet but 
find fault,” he observed quietly. ““You’ve 
been at this game longer than I have. 
Maybe you have something to suggest?” 

Something in his voice caused Dickie to 
quiet down. She began to cast about in 
her mind for an answer. 

“You’ve got to keep your boats in closer 
touch,” she began. ‘So Koyama can’t 
work this same deal on us again.” 

: “That is exactly what I’m planning to 

O. 

“You'll have to show me.’ 

“Twill. I'll show you and on both 
—by radio.” 

Before she could interrupt, he hurried 
on: 

“Listen. Half of these reserve men 
know the International code. The others 
can learn it easy enough with some one 
who’s worked a radio key toteachthem. I 
have several men who have done that and 
they can rig the sets too.” 

“You must think you’re a millionaire. 
You aren’t running a line of steamships. 
Only—” 

“The sets won’t cost much,” Gregory 
cut in calmly. “If they did all these kids 
along the shore wouldn’t have them. A 
fifty to a hundred mile radius would be 
good enough for us. And it wouldn’t take 
them long to pay for themselves. If we 
had had the boats equipped with radio 
outhts today we could have beaten 
Koyama at his own game. When Big 
Jack chummed up, the rest of our boats 
would have known it first. Before 
Koyama got there even. The fish he got 
today would have been ours. And they 
would have paid for quite a few sets.’ 

“It would pay for itself in another way 
if it would work,” supplemented Dickie, 
much to Gregory’ s surprise. “Lots of 
times a boat breaks down and drifts in on 
the rocks. If she could get word to some 
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one else close by they could take her in tow 
or even pull her off before she broke up.” 

Discussing the pros and cons of the new 
idea they came to Legonia. When they 
arrived at the Lang Dock the girl was will- 
ing to admit that the plan at least would 
justify a trial. When Gregory arrived at 
the cannery he found Blair already ac- 
quainted with the news of Koyama’s suc- 
cess. The manager therefore began at 
once: 

“The Jap out-generaled us. He’s done 
it before and he’ll do it again. It’s crooked 
work of course. But he gets by with it 
and gets the fish. And that’s what counts. 
My advise to you’d be to sell Koyama 
your boats and sign his contract. T 
we'll be through with trouble and ’twill 
all be plain sailing.” 

Gregory regarded Blair keenly. 
he said: 

“The man who side-steps trouble, Mr. 
Blair, generally finds it catching up with 
him before he’s gone very far. My father 
was a man who faced issues squarely. It’s 
up to me to go on with his work. All we 
want is a square deal. And so sure I am 
that we’re going to win out that I’ll bet 
you a new suit of clothes that before the 
month is out I'll crowd you into putting 
on a nightshift.”” 


CHAPTER XIII 
OYAMA was happy. 
frosted glass enclosure which marked 


Then 


off his office from the bar of the Red | 


Paint Saloon, the Japanese sat at his desk 
in a genial glow of good humor. 

It had been a good day. He had shown 
somebody something about albacore fish- 
ing and he was prepared to show them a 
lot more before he got through. He drew 
out a wallet and ran over a number of 
bills of high denomination. Things were 
coming his way from other sources. Such 
easy money, too. More dangerous per- 
haps than fishing, but more profitable. 

From the wallet he took a picture which 
he studied intently under the bright rays 
of the desk lamp. His smile broadened as 
he moistened his lips with his tongue and 
drew in his breath with an audible hiss. 

The nakodo at Tokio had done his work 
well; had found him a bride after many 
months of painstaking endeavor who was 
worthy of his station. A scowl flitted over 
his face as he noted the Japanese char- 
acters written across the bottom of the 
photograph. A thousand dollars was a 
big price to pay for a wife. The wily 
matrimonial agent had learned of his 
success in the new country; was ex- 
tortionate. Had he not furnished him 
with his first wife for the customary two 
hundred? 

But Tsauri was growing ugly now. 
And even in her prime she had never 
looked like this. He turned to the cal- 
endar to check the arrival of the Siberia 
Maru. The steamer would bring him his 
divorce from Tsauri on the morrow, in 
ample time for him to consummate his 
deal with Nichi for his second-hand wife 
before the Korea arrived with his new 
bride. The nakodo had acted just in time. 
It required both brains and money to 
acquire a passport for a picture-bride in 


the face of the late discontinuance of the 


custom. 

Sointent was the Japanese with his plans 
that he failed to hear the softly-opened 
street door. At the slip of feet upon the 
floor he turned suddenly abont. 


Then | 


Wichin: die | 
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Canadian Rockies—-an op- 
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‘Hello! Hello! Hell—” 


Most of all the exasperating experiences you 
ever had with the telephone have been com- 
bined in Edward Bellamy Partridge’s humor- 
ous article in SUNSET next month. It is 
called, “‘Putting the Hell in Hello.”’ It does. 
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Now Is the Time to Get 
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aud There’s no longer the slight- 
> est need of feeling ashamed of 
a your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine— 
double strength—from any drug- 
gist and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles 
have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 


Be sure to ask for the double 
strength Othine as this is sold un- 
der guarantce of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles. 




















Tsauri was standing by his side looking 
down at the picture. 

Koyama bounded to his feet and 
grasped the woman roughly by the arm. 
As he spoke, she listened quietly, her eyes 
still held by the photograph with its 
glaring Japanese characters. Her hus- 
band poured upon her a flood of con- 
demnation. Why had she left their 
youngest daughter whose sickness, Dr. 
Rock has warned them, was serious? 
tay was she doing away from the child’s 
side? 

Tsauri looked up from the portrait of 
the young woman who was coming to 
supplant her. In a low dreary voice she 
announced to her lord that his youngest 
child was dead. 

The Japanese released his hold upon her 
arm and dropped heavily into a chair. 
If tender memories of the brown-skinned 
toddling girl came to his mind, they 
did not fill it. There were other thoughts 
that narrowed his dry eyes to slits, closed 
and reopened them, made them shine with 
anger. 

A citizen child was dead. The legal 
owner of thirty acres of the finest farm 
land in the country. The future mother 


| of Japanese children in this promised land 


from which his people were banned. A 
girl child in the home country was hardly 
a thing to mourn for. But here she was 
a pearl of price. And Tsauri had let her 
die. 

He seized the passive woman and flung 
her savagely to the floor. Glowering 
above her he commanded her to tell no 
one of the child’s death, on no account to 
let her future husband, Nichi, know what 
an unnatural mother she was. She had 
let his child die and for that sin she should 
pay. With a brutal kick at the huddled 
form upon the floor he hurried from the 
office to consult with Dr. Rock. It was 
necessary that the doctor should know 
what had happened, should attend to 
matters for the bereaved father. 

Tsauri lay where she had fallen for 
several moments. Then she dragged her 
aching body from the floor and stumbled 
to the desk. In her work-stiffened fingers 
she caught up the picture and drew in her 
breath sharply. 

Before her weary eyes came a vision of 
another photograph. She remembered 
the day she had had it taken with the 
nakodo and her father in far away Kioto. 
Through her mind raced the events which 
had followed the marriage ceremony. 
The days with the nakodo wherein she was 
taught the new duties incumbent upon 
her. The long voyage to America in the 
steerage and her delivery into the hands 
of her lord and master at Angel Island. 

Then had begun her life in the new 
land. The endless toil in the fields and 
on the docks, burdened, but never ham- 
pered, by the ever-increasing duties of 
motherhood. 

Tsauri contemplated the picture with 
mingled emotions. Now it was all over. 
The scrawling characters told her that. 
Since it was unlawful for Koyama to have 
two wives in the new land, he would have 
but one. She was not to be the one. 

Her children would be hers no longer. 
Her husband, married to her under Japan- 
ese law, could be divorced from her in the 
mother country as easily as the ceremony 
had been effected. The nakodo had made 
that clear at Kioto. And now the house 
wherein she had lived would shelter 


another, and her children would have 
another mother. The dead girl was not 
more lost to her than the living. 

Placing the picture silently upon the 
desk she struggled to bring herself to a 
realization of her new status. When a 
girl, she had served her father. As a wife 
Koyama had been her master. Widowed, 
she would have slaved for her sons. But 
divorced? Her mind was utterly unable 
to fathom the new obligation which would 
devolve upon her. Obedience to man was, 
of course, the basic principle which unla 
any woman’s destiny. Yet—she ‘alten 

Shinto laid down no rules for the 
divorced woman, and it was evident from 
Koyama’s angry words that her future lay 
with Nichi. 

Torn twixt mother love and a nation- 
old obedience to the will of man, she 
shuffled to the street, still wrestling with 
her problem. 

When Koyama returned to the saloon 
office his brow clouded to find Tsauri 
gone. He had not told her to go. There 
was much he would have said. He had 
noted the look in the woman’s eyes as she 
looked upon the photograph. Tsauri, he 
reflected, knew much. Her silence must 
be secured on pain of death. It would be 
well to see Nichi at once. 


:* was some days later when Kenneth 
Gregory arrived at the cannery one 
morning to find a visitor. Blair broke the 
news in an awed whisper. 

“Tt’s old Rock. He’s the big boy in this 
town and can get by with about anything 
if you handle him right. Hope he’s not 
figuring to buck us. Don’t rile him, 
whatever you do.” 

With this injunction Gregory walked 
into the office to greet his early morning 
guest. 

The doctor squirmed from his chair and 
was on his feet in an instant. 

“Well, well, Kenneth,” he exclaimed 
heartily. “I’m glad to see you. You’re 
your father all over again. Hope you'll 
excuse my not calling sooner. I’ve been 
frightfully busy and out of town a good 
portion of the time.” 

He dropped heavily to his chair again 
and began to speak of his friend, the late 
Richard Gregory, with evident grief, tears 
dimming his eyes while he spoke. 

Rock was not an easy man to classify, 
Gregory thought. His clear, glistening 
white brow and deep-set eyes were 
those of a thinker. The steel-blue eyes 
were a trifle small perhaps and the well- 
modulated voice would have carried a 
deeper note of sincerity had the eyes been 
placed further apart. The thick, straight 
lips gave a hasty impression of cruelty 
which was in turn belied by the long, 
aquiline nose which lent to the face a 
certain dignity and poise, which were the 
very keynotes of the man’s makeup. 

The generalities at length covered, 
Rock cleared his throat and began: 

“T am calling upon you this morning in 
a dual capacity. Officially, as the presi- 
dent of our local chamber of commerce, 
and personally, as your father’s oldest 
friend in Legonia. My mission, I am 
happy to say, renders my deportment 
consistent in the extreme. As we are both 
busy men I will proceed at once to the 
subject nearest my heart.” 

Seeing that the young man was giving 
close attention, he went on: 

“We are confronted, in Legonia, with 
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a singular situation. Over half of our 

opulation is of foreign origin. A people, 
i may add, who are very near and dear 
to me, for all their racial differences, and 
whose cause I am proud to champion, if 
it be necessary. And yet, I am like your- 
self, first of all, an American. As devoted 
to my country as any other loyal patriot. 
For that reason I find the task which has 
been delegated to me becoming easier each 
minute.” 

Floundering in the doctor’s sea of words, 
Gregory sought to hurry him on to a more 
solid foundation. 

“You want me to do something, doc- 
tor,” he said bluntly. “What is it?” 

Rock smiled. 

“You have all your father’s directness,” 
he said. “It is commendable, and makes 
it easy for me to be equally frank. You 
are right. I do want you to do something. 
Not for myself. Not for the Japanese, as 
you might be led to think by some. But 
only in the interest of harmony for all of 
us. I have a plan which I believe will 
bring about that end.” 

Gregory followed him closely as he 
proceeded: 

“During the past few months there has 
developed in Legonia a growing friction 
between the Japanese and the American 
fishermen which is becoming as dangerous 
as it is lamentable. Dangerous, I may 
add, to the prosperity of our little village. 
But further than that, and vastly more 
important, if continued it threatens to 
jeopardize the cordial relations of two 
traditionally friendly countries and em- 
broil us in international complications 
with our late ally of the Orient. To avoid 
such a contingency I have a plan to 
eliminate racial entanglements by offering 
in its stead the American sentiments of 
peace, progress and harmonious relation- 
ships. To substitute for racial hatred 
American good-will. To disarm sus- 
picion by frank, friendly dealings and to 
curb our own selfish desires by a fair 
consideration of the peoples of all nations.” 

Gregory strove to forestall the doctor’s 
preamble by a plain statement of his 
position. 

“There may be some in Legonia,” he 
said, “who have catalogued me as anti- 
Japanese. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. There are plenty of fish in the 
Pacific for everybody. It 1s our right to 
fish where we like and when we like if 
we live up to the law. The Japanese 
fishermen enjoy a like privilege. We are 
not seeking trouble. On the contrary, we 
wish to avoid it by every means in our 
power. If you are able to put forth any 
plan which wii further this, I’ll surely be 
glad to listen.” 

“Spoken like a man,” Rock commended. 
“T see we will have no difficulty in getting 
together in the interests of harmony.” 

He moved closer and lowered his voice. 

“Fishermen as a class, my boy, I have 
found to be very ignorant. Both Japanese 
and Americans alike are prone to stir up 
trouble unthinkingly when they come 
together on the high seas. Misunder- 
standings therefore arise which often 
lead to violence for lack of a cool head to 
settle the dispute. My plan will do away 
with all that by making it impossible for 
any friction to occur. Your fishermen 
will go out in the morning and ply their 
trade until night without even seeing a 
rival boat. The Japanese fishermen will 
be utterly removed from sight or contact 
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with their white brothers and harmony 
will once more settle down upon our com- 
munity and crown our efforts with mutual 
prosperity.’ 

“T don’t quite follow you,” Gregory 
interjected. “What is your plan for 
bringing this about?” 

Rock was ready at once with his answer 

“By an equal division of the fishing 
grounds,” he said earnestly. “Nothing 
could be simpler. The practicability of 
my plan has been ably demonstrated by a 
number of large corporations segregating 
the fields of their endeavor, notably the 
express companies, thus doing away 
with local competition and eliminating any 
friction which might result therefrom. 

As the doctor elaborated upon his idea, 
Gregory asked suddenly: 

“Has any particular division occurred 
to you which would seem feasible under 
the circumstances?” 

Rock shook his head. 

“No,” he answered. 
only a minor point. Any equitable divi- 
sion would be satisfactory. There would 
be no trouble fixing the boundaries I feel 
sure.” 

He turned to a large state map which 
hung on the wall. 

“For instance, how would this strike 
you?” 

Tracing an imaginary district on the 
map, he explained: 

“Beginning at Legonia, your boats 
would fish north with no limit. West to 
take in San Anselmo and the channel 
south. Thence back to the point of 
beginning.” 

“And Koyama would have the south 
and Diablo?” 

Rock nodded. 

“T would suggest such a division for a 
twofold purpose,” he said. “The Jap- 
anese fishermen are more familiar with 
the southern coastline and are less ham- 
pered when fishing in Mexican waters 
than are our own boys. Then again, they 
are evidently better acquainted with the 
Diablo coast, as is shown by the com- 
paratively few accidents they have en- 
countered about that treacherous anchor- 
age in the past. However, as I said at the 
outset, the division is a mere detail. Any 
other would answer fully as well.” 

Again his pencil traced a tentative dis- 
trict. A district which Gregory noticed 
included Diablo again in Koyama’ s terri- 
tory. Noting the young man’s question- 
ing glance, Rock exclaimed in a low voice: 

“Yes, I’m leaving it out purposely. 
Accidents to American fishermen have 
occurred there with ever-recurring fre- 
quency. It is a coast apparently better 
understood by the Japanese. Further- 
more, they are not handicapped by the 
absurd superstitious fear of the island 
which troubles our own men. Why not 
let them run the risks? If your father had 
been content to make such an arrange- 
ment he would have been alive today.” 

Rock’s emotion was manifest in his 
voice. Clearing his throat softly he rose 
and placed his hand on Kenneth Gregory’s 
shoulder. 

“I must be going now, my boy,” he 
said. “Think it over. There is no hurry. 
Talk it over with Blair and all your 
friends. Do not act hastily, and only as 
your best judgment prompts. I feel sure 
however, that you will see the matter in 
its true light and codperate with us in 
promoting the best interests of the town 


“That would be 


Devil’s Spawn: 


as a whole. Come to see us any time. 
Mrs. Rock will be a real mother to you if 
you give her the chance. And my son, 
De Lancey, is very anxious to meet you. 
Our home is yours as it was your father’s. 
Anything I can do for you in a business or 
any other way, I| will be only too glad 
to do 

Clasping Gregory’s fingers in a hearty 
handshake, the doctor hurried out. 


LONE in his office, Gregory turned 

to the map and thoughtfully followed 
the faint tracings made by the doctor upon 
the white surface. He was standing thus 
when Blair entered some minutes later. 

When the manager was fully acquainted 
with Dr. Rock’s plan, he observed: 

“Not a bad idea, I’d say. I’d be in 
favor of most anything right now which 
would do away with this eternal squab- 
bling. Give them Diablo if they want it. 
San Anselmo’s most as good for most of 
the year. And aw hole lot less dangerous. 
The proposition’s worth thinking over to 
my way of thinking.” 

Gregory caught up his hat and started 
for the door. 

“T’ve got to go down to the Lang dock 
and while I’m there I'll talk it over with 
Miss Lang.” 

Blair frowned. 

“T wouldn’t go too much on her ad- 
vice,” he snapped. ‘‘She’s anti-Jap so 
strong she can’t see anything else.” 

Gregory recalled how honest Dickie had 
been in her confession of antipathy to the 
Japanese and to their champion, Dr. 
Rock. He reflected that she had admitted 
that it was not the doctor himself but his 
theories she hated. Gregory was glad she 
was disposed to be fair. She would hardly 
oppose the doctor’s plan merely because 
it was his. Yet she would not fail to note 
as he himself had noted, that in any divi- 
sion that Rock proposed Diablo was to go 
to Koyama. The doctor had given 
reasons. Yet Gregory recalled Dickie’s 
broken sentence when she had wondered 
about Rock’s prescriptions and_ the 
devil island, and had checked herself. 

Absorbed with these reflections, Greg- 
ory took his way along the water-front. 
As he came abreast of the first of the Jap- 
anese docks he noted a crowd of fishermen 
knotted together jabbering excitedly. 
Looking over their heads he saw Dickie 
Lang standing with her back to the rail. 
The girl’s attitude was belligerent. Her 
fingers were clenched about the broken 
handle of a stubby boat hook. Her eyes 
were snapping and she panted from 
exertion. 

Gregory shoved his way through the 
crowd and gained her side. Then he 
noticed Nichi’s recumbent figure sprawling 
at her feet. Behind her cowered the trem- 
bling figure of a little Japanese woman. 

At Gregory’ s solicitation, Dickie ex- 
plained the situation. 

“T was passing the dock when I heard a 
man talking angrily on the Jap wharf. 
When I looked round Nichi was abusing 
the little woman. The other men laughed 
and that evidently made her mad for she 
turned round and said something in 
Japanese. Then Nichi knocked her down 
and the others crowded round to take a 


hand. I broke the boat hook over Nichi’s 
head and got the woman up. Then you 


came.” 
Gregory looked hastily at the gathering 
crowd. 
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‘We'd better be moving,” he said in a 
low voice. ‘No use inviting trouble with 
them on their own wharf.” 

As they made their way to the street 
a harsh exclamation from one of the 
Japanese on the wharf caused them to 
face suddenly about. 

The Japanese woman was close behind 
them, following doglike. 

Nichi had scrambled to his feet and 
was coming after them threateningly. 

“She no go,” he ordered. ‘““Tsauri be- 
long to me.” 

The woman crept nearer to Dickie 
Lang. 

“No like work for Nichi,” 
“Like a work for you.” 

Dickie surveyed the stocky figure of the 
advancing Japanese with flaming eyes. 
Then she turned to the woman. 

“All right,” she said. ‘“Come with me. 
I'll get you a job.” 

Nichi saw his newly acquired wife slip- 
ping from him. Moreover, Tsauri knew 
much, he remembered suddenly. And he 
was responsible to Koyama for her silence. 
That she should fall into white hands 
would enrage his chief. Moreover, he had 
just knocked her down for daring to talk 
on a prohibited theme. Turning to the 
men at his back, he spoke rapidly while 
the fishermen shuffled closer. 

Gregory caught up a club oar and 
stepped forward. Then he saw the Jap- 
anese hesitate. Behind him he caught the 
sound of cheery voices, growing louder. 
The next instant a number of ex-sailors 
hove in sight and the alien fishermen 
retired sullenly to their wharf. 

“What are you going to do with your 
ward?”’ Gregory asked a few moments 
later, as he convoyed the two women 
along the water-front. 

“I’m going to take her home,” Dickie 
answered promptly. ‘Then, as she no- 
ticed the look of surprise on his face, she 
supplemented: “I’m not doing it out of 
kindness at all. We've been looking for 
a servant for some time to stay with Aunt 
Mary while I’m away. She’s getting so 
deaf it is unwise to leave her alone. We 
never figured on getting a Jap. But if 
she’s willing, why not?” 

Dickie turned to the drooping little 
figure beside her. 

“What did you say that made him 
knock you down?” she asked suddenly. 

A look of terror showed faintly through 
the Oriental mask. 

“T no know,” Tsauri said dully. 

“You'll tell me, some day” 
Dickie as they walked on. 

When they arrived at the foot of the 
Lang hill Gregory had acquainted the girl 
with Rock’s proposal for a division of the 
waters. And, as he had anticipated, 
found Dickie vehemently opposed to the 
plan. 

“Tt’s un-American for one thing,” she 
declared. “The law gives us the right to 
fish where we please. We never started 
anything. It is Koyama who always stirs 
up trouble. Leaving Diablo to him would 
give him the very best of the tuna 
grounds. You might get albacore at San 
Anselmo, but never tuna.” 

She regarded Gregory fixedly. 

“T wonder if that’s the only reason old 
Rock wanted to reserve Diablo for the 
Japs,” she said earnestly. 

As she spoke the minds of both wan- 
dered into a maze of unanswered ques- 
tions. Why was Diablo held so dangerous 


she cried. 


mused 
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to white men only? What had happened 
to Bill Lang and Richard Gregory? Why 
was Bandrist so zealous in protecting the 
island from observation? What was 
Koyama going out there for in the dead 
of night? 

Gregory at length answered the girl’s 
query. 

“No,” he said slowly; “I know you 
have some theory of your own and it has 
something to do with the Doctor’s pre- 
scriptions. But that’s too deep for me 
and all I get is a feeling that there’s a 
bigger reason than the one he gave me. 
That’s why I’m going to turn down his 
proposition. Then maybe we'll find out 
just what’s back of this.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


+ E’RE long on fish, but mighty | 


short on orders and sales, con- 
sequently low on ready cash.” fe. 
It was Blair who voiced the pessimistic 


observation of the Legonia Fish Cannery | 


some two months later. 

“How do you account for the falling off 
of the sales?’ Gregory asked. “I thought 
the jobbers were hot after our stuff.” 

“So they were until only a few weeks 
ago,” Blair commented thoughtfully. 
“And why they should lose interest so 
quickly has me guessing. Never expe- 
rienced anything like it before under simi- 
lar market conditions. You and the girl 
are getting the fish all right,” he admitted 
somewhat grudgingly. “‘And I’m canning 
them. Working a night-shift most of the 
time and piling up the warehouses with a 
first-class article. But we can’t sell it. 
And that’s what has me worried.” 

“What’s the matter with the Western 
people? I thought they were strong for 
us.” 

Blair shrugged. 

“So did I,” he said. ‘But some time 
ago they quit us cold with no explanation. 
When we fell down on that first big order 
of albacore, Winfield & Camby lost inter- 
est. The other dealers seem to be afraid 
of us for some reason. They come down at 


times and look us over. But that’s all. | 


If I had the time I’d go up and see some 
y I ; 
of the managers. But my hands are tied 
here right now.” 
Gregory was about to speak when the 
Sor) I 


staccato bark of a high-powered motor | 
disturbed the silence. Koyama, he | 


thought, as he walked to the window. 
What he saw through the glass caused 
him to stand staring. 

Cutting through the sunlit waters came 
a speed launch, heading straight for the 
cannery wharf. But it was not the 
Nippon. 

His eye followed the course of the on- 
coming stranger and a worried frown 
wrinkled his brow. It couldn’t be that 
Joe Barrows had completed the Richard 
already. His frown deepened as he 
glanced at the calendar. Time had surely 
been passing. In all probability it was his 
boat. If so, where was he going to get 
the money to pay for it at such a time as 
this? 

Excusing himself from Blair he walked 
to the wharf and watched the stranger’s 
approach. Something wrong somewhere, 
he reasoned. He had ordered a speed- 


boat. One that would beat Koyama’s. | 
A craft with real lines and birdlike grace | 


like the Nippon. The oncoming launch 
was the antithesis of his expectations. 
Surely there could be no speed in that 
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squatty packet, with her sagging bow and 


queer-looking box affair for a stern. 

The strange craft drew abreast of the 
wharf and whirled about in a wave- 
washed circle. The motor coughed spas- 
modically and the hull sank sullenly into 


| the water as the man at the wheel guided 


the boat in the direction of the float. 


| Then Gregory caught sight of the letters 
| painted on the side: 


Richard. 
“Can you tell me where I can find Mr. 


| Gregory?” 


The man in the boat looked up ques- 
tioningly. Gregory walked slowly down 


| to the float. 
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“lm Mr. Gregory,” he answered life- 
lessly. “I wish I wasn’t if that’s the 
launch I ordered.” 

The driver of the craft rested his arms 
on the big steering-wheel and laughed 
outright. 

“Don’t like her, eh?” he grinned. 

“Can’t say that I do,” Gregory an- 
swered. “It looks to me like Mr. Barrows 
misunderstood my orders.” 

The. stranger’s face grew instantly 
serious. 

“You wanted a sea-going craft which 
could stand rough water and beat the 
Nippon we built for Koyama,” he said 
slowly. “And you left lines and every- 
thing else entirely up to us. Is that 
right?” 

Gregory nodded. Then a gleam of hope 
lighted his eye. 

“You think this one will fill the bill?” 
he questioned. 

“If she doesn’t, it’s up to us,” the man 
answered. Noting the skeptical look in 
Gregory’s face, he went on: “Don’t make 
the mistake of trying to judge a boat from 
the dock, Mr. Gregory. You can’t tell by 
the looks of a frog how far he can jump, or 
how fast either. Barrows has been at the 
game long enough to quit guessing. When 
he tackles a proposition like yours he 
wants your money, not your boat. I 
came down this morning to take you out 
for a trial. Then if there’s anything you 


| want changed we can fix it up before we 


turn her over to you to beat the Jap. 
If you can spare the time I’ll take you 
back with me to Port Sol. That will 
give you a good chance to see her perform 
in rough water as it’s blowing up nasty 
off the breakwater.” 

Gregory’s face cleared. The suggestion 
had a twofold value. By acting upon it 
at once he might combine business with 
pleasure, visit the jobbers in the city and 
at the same time test out the launch. 

“T’ll be ready in half an hour,” he 
answered. 

The boatman nodded. 

“Don’t forget to bring a raincoat with 


| you,” hesaid. “You’re liable to get wet.” 


Gregory promised and hurried away. 
In the cannery he found Blair and out- 
lined his plans. 

Blair approved of the visit to the city 


| though he strenuously objected to the 


purchase of the speed-launch. 

“Looks like the height of foolishness to 
buy such a boat at a time when you’re 
almost forced to pass your pay-rolls,” he 
said acidly. “But I suppose that’s your 


| business. You probably won’t get much 


out of the jobbers, though it won’t do you 
any harm to get acquainted. I’ll go out 
and get you a few samples and make up a 
list of quotations in case they’ve mislaid 
the ones I mailed them last week.” 





When Gregory returned to the wharf he 
found Dickie Lang minutely examining 
the Richard. Her disappointment was 
evident. 

“You have the same idea about her that 
I have,” he said. “But don’t worry. 
Barrows’ man knows what he’s talking 
about, I guess. And if she doesn’t make 
good, I don’t take her.” 

At once ensued a discussion of the new 
launch and its practicability at the present 
time should it be proven a success. 

“Koyama ran across our trammels this 
morning with a drag-net,” the girl ex- 
plained. ‘Even the wireless couldn’t get 
the other boats there in time. If you had 
had this boat, you might have stopped 
him. He’s getting pretty ugly lately. 
Ever since you turned down old Rock’s 
plan for dividing up the ocean. Last 
night the Japs tried to crowd our boys off 
the beach at Nigger Cafion with their 
seine. If they try it again there'll be 
trouble.” 

Returning to the office for his coat, 
Gregory rejoined Dickie on the dock. 
Then-he saw Blair coming up with the 
samples. Before the manager was within 
earshot, Kenneth Gregory lowered his 
voice and nodding toward the speed- 
launch, exclaimed: 

“You'll notice that I named _ her 
Richard. But as boats are always called 
‘she’, you'll understand that that means 
Dickie.” 

Before the girl could recover from her 
surprise he hurried down to the boat and 
dropped into the seat beside the driver. 

“Hold on,” Blair cried, rushing to the 
float and waving his satchel; “‘you’ve 
forgotten your samples.” 

As the boatman threw in the clutch and 
the launch backed out into the stream, the 
manager turned about for a word with 
Dickie Lang. Then he gasped with aston- 
ishment, and the words died on his lips. 

The girl was actually embarrassed. 


CHAPTER XV 


IS first ride in a speed-boat. 

Kenneth Gregory leaned back on 
the cushions and watched the Richard 
drag her heavy hull sluggishly through the 
quiet waters of Crescent Bay. A feeling 
of utter disgust assailed him. The craft 
was utterly worthless for his purpose. 
She had no pickup at all and was barely 
able to maintain her lead over the fastest 
of Koyama’s fishing boats. 

The driver, who called himself Bronson, 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied with the 
vessel’s behavior however, and made no 
effort to crowd her along any faster. At 
length they reached the outlet and the 
Richard settled comfortably into the sea 
for her journey up the coast. Then Bron- 
son addressed his passenger: 

“Better put on your raincoat,” he 
suggested. ‘‘We’ll be bucking the wind 
and it picks up the spray and throws it 
back.” As he spoke he slipped into his 
slicker and waited for Gregory to don his 
mackintosh. 

“I’m ready when you are,” Gregory 
announced. “Let her go.” 

Bronson looked cautiously over his 
shoulder. 

“Want to keep an eye out for Koyama,” 
he said. “Don’t want him to see this one 
in action until we’re good and ready. I 
won’t open her up today. Motor’s too 
stiff and I’d be liable to burn out some- 
thing.” 








He advanced the throttle as he spoke, 
and the Richard protested noisily at his 
action in a series of spasmodic coughs. 
Then the hood began to incline slowly and 
Gregory felt the hull rising. Watching 
Bronson’s fingers on the spark and 
throttle, he noticed that the driver was 
advancing them cautiously. 

“Watch out for your hat.” 

Gregory moved his hand carelessly to 
his head at Bronson’s admonition and 
saved his headgear just in time. With an 
angry roar the Richard shot forward. 
Her broad hood rose higher and higher in 
the air while the hull seemed scarcely to 
be touching the water at all. The wind 
blew like a hurricane in their faces, carry- 
ing with it great clouds of spray which 
drenched their skins and blinded Greg- 
ory’s eyes. Gasping for breath, he no- 
ticed that the Richard was climbing 
higher. Then Bronson opened the cut- 
out and the speed-craft sped away like 
an angry sea-bird. 

The roar of the exhaust was deafening 
and Gregory was obliged to shout to the 
man beside him before he was able to 
make himself heard. 

“Is she wide open?” he shrieked. 

Bronson directed his gaze to the posi- 
tion of the throttle device and Gregory 
saw with a gasp of astonishment, that the 
lever was only half advanced. 

On they sped. The hull rising from the 
water and hurling itself along the crest 
of the waves tossing them to the sides in 
great clouds of whirling, blinding spray. 
Could it be possible that the propellor was 
still in the water? 

Suddenly the Richard collapsed and 
dropped sullenly into the sea. The 
machine-guns had ceased firing and Bron- 
son was regarding him curiously. The 
boatman’s face was crusted with salt and 
his eyes were twinkling. 

“How about it?” he asked. “Think 
Barrows made any mistake?” 

When Gregory recovered his breath, he 
observed: 

“Yes; I wanted a motor boat, not an 
airplane.” 

Bronson laughed. 

“Easier to go through the air than the 
water,” he said. “That’s why we made 
your boat plane. It takes a lot of power 
to put her on her ‘high horse’ but once 
she’s there, she makes her speed on a 
minimum of horsepower. That’s why we 
bank on the Richard to beat the Nippon. 
Your boat is heavier than his, closer 
ribbed; but you have more power. We’re 
backing this one against his in any kind of 
weather and the rougher it is the better 
it will suit us.” 

Gregory glowed with satisfaction. 

“You fellows sure know how to build 
boats all right,” he commended. 

“We ought to,” Bronson answered. 
“We've been at it long enough. Joe 
can’t be beat when it comes to designing. 
The Custom House folks know that. 
That’s why they had him lay out the new 
dope chasers. They’ve got to be the best. 
We built most of ’em and last week got a 
contract for two new ones.” 

“Ts there much smuggling done round 
here that you know of?” 

_ Bronson laughed at Gregory’s ques- 
tion. 

“There’s not much that anybody knows 
of,” he retorted. “Old Slade’d make it 
worth anybody’s while to give him a little 
information right now. He’s scared of his 
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job for he knows there was more heroin 
and morphine landed in California in the 
last year than at any time in the history 
of the Custom House.” 

Bronson changed the subject abruptly, 
and the talk gradually drifted again to 
boats. 

“The way things are going now,” the 
boatman observed, “‘it won’t be long be- 
fore we're building a new boat for the 

“What do you mean by that? Has he 
seen this one!” 

The boatman shook his head. 

“You needn’t be afraid of that,” he 
answered. “Barrows doesn’t double- 
cross his customers that way. Once your 
boat is turned over to you and the cash 
paid down, he may start building Koyama 
one to beat yours. But not before,” he 
added quickly. “No, the Jap hasn’t seen 
your boat. She was built in a private 
yard and no one knew who owned her. 
What I meant was that Koyama is ham- 
mering the Nippon to pieces with his trips 
to Diablo in that rough water.” 

Gregory showed more interest. 

“Does Koyama go often to Diablo?” he 
questioned. 

“Can’t say. But I do know that he 
brags of his boat’s making the run in two 
hours and a half. Diablo’s a bad place for 
the Nippon. She’s built too light to stand 
the gaff out there.” 

The ride to Port Sol proved all too 
short. Bronson was communicative in the 
extreme and regaled him with many evi- 
dences of Koyama’s prosperity, chief 
among which was his recent purchase of a 
large tract of land which he had parcelled 
out to the infant Japanese citizens. 

“You see,” Bronson explained, “‘a Jap’s 
an alien. And they can’t own land legally 
in their own name. But their kids bein’ 
born here can. They’re citizens and 
maybe you think there aint some of them. 
I met a fellow the other day from Wood- 
land and he told me thirty-five Jap women 
between there and Legonia had had 
ninety-five kids in the last year. With 
each one of them takin’ up ten acres of 
land as they’re sure to do, that’s close 
onto two sections of land.” 

“‘What’s the idea of so many?”’ Gregory 
asked. “A Jap generally figures living 
expenses down to a minimum. Why 
couldn’t a few_of them buy the same 
amount of land?” 

“They could,” Bronson answered read- 
ily, “‘but that would stir up too much talk. 
There’s kick enough about Americans 
ownin’ big tracts in California and with 
an exclusion bill up before Congress, the 
Japs aint seekin’ any publicity.” 

As they rounded the lighthouse point 
and made for the breakwater the wind 
increased, driving a choppy sea before it. 
Then it was the Richard rose to the occa- 
sion and demonstrated her ability to cope 
with a head-on sea. 

Arriving at the municipal docks Greg- 
ory promised to call for the boat on the 
day following and hurried away to attend 
to his business. He had a real boat all 
right. Just what he wanted. Now all 
that remained to be done was to see the 
jobbers and get a few orders. 

But after leaving Bronson, echoes of 
the man’s talk about the Custom House 
came to him. Could Dickie have had any- 
thing like that in her mind when she 
checked herself in a remark about Dr. 
Rock’s visits to Bandrist and the devil 
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island? Gregory’s mouth twisted in an 

amused smile. 
| “Better go slow, there!’ he said, half 
aloud. 

With elastic step he set out for the 
wholesale district imbued with a spirit of 
rosy optimism. The Western was first 
on his list. The chances were he would 
have to go no further. A short talk with 
Mr. Eby, the resident manager, convinced 
him otherwise. 

“Can’t quite see your quotations, Mr. 
Gregory,” that gentleman crisply main- 
tained. “We've been offered a similar 
line of goods at fully ten per cent less.” 

Gregory was surprised. Blair, he knew, 
had figured a bed-rock cash price and the 
extreme lowness of the quotation offered 
the Western was influenced solely by the 
possibility of a quick sale in straight car 
lots. And still the man claimed he could 
beat it. 

“Do you mind telling me who is offering 
you stuff at a lower figure?” he asked. 

Mr. Eby hesitated. It was to his 
interest to stimulate price-cutting. The 
fact that the figure quoted was below cost 
was nothing to him. A cut-throat war 
between two rival canneries might result 
in still lower quotations which would give 
him a greater profit. 

“Certainly not,” he answered. “The 
figure quoted me was from the Golden 
Rule Cannery.” 

Gregory’s face grew hot under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Eby’s exasperating smile. 

“That figure is below cost and you 
know it,” he said bluntly. 

The manager continued to smile. 

“Possibly,” he affirmed; “from your 
viewpoint. Your cost and theirs may be 
different. When you try to compete 
with the Japanese you’ve got to go some. 
They can live on a third of what a white 
man can and they’ll work longer hours for 
less money. I’m not sticking up for them, 
you understand, but just stating facts. 
From an economic standpoint they’ ve got 
us beat. I’d advise you to switch and 
lower your costs.” 

Somewhat taken aback by his interview, 
Gregory sought the other jobbers. But 
at every place of business he was met by 
evasions and superficial excuses. Brown 
& Brown had heard he had gone out of 
business on account of ill health. Possibly 
they might send a man down in a few 
days when they got round to it. The 
Eureka people were overstocked and on 
account of the car shortage were not 
buying at present. Davis, Incorporated, 
were reorganizing and would do nothing 
until their plans were completed. Others 
intimated they would submit bids if he 
cared to sell at auction and some broached 
the question of taking his output on con- 
signment. But from no firm did he re- 
ceive even a conditional order. 

The various interviews had a depressing 
effect upon Gregory’s spirits. At length 
he decided to call it a day and tackle the 
few remaining jobbers on the following 
morning. 

As he sought the hotel he remembered 
that his friend Hawkins was working on 
the Daily Times. Bill was an optimistic 
chap and in his present frame of mind 
optimism was what he needed. Accord- 
ingly he called up Hawkins and invited 
him to dinner. 

Some hours later the two men were con- 
| versing in Gregory’s room. The great 
' war had been fought over again, mutual 


acquaintances checked up and the past 
thoroughly covered. 

“And so now you are a full-fledged 
business man,” Hawkins was saying when 
the talk had turned to the present and 
Gregory had explained his project at 
Legonia. 

“Yes, and from the way it looks now, 
I’m about due to be plucked by your 
thieving jobbers.” a 

Hawkins smiled brightly. 

“Nothing to it,” he said. “You’ve 
overlooked two big things, that’s all. 
When we get them straightened out every- 
thing will be lovely.” : 

Knowing that Hawkins expected no 
reply, Gregory waited for him to go on: 

“Your idea is bully. I can’t see any 
reason why it won’t work out all right. 
But in order to make that possible, you’ve 
got to stir up the animals. When you get 
an idea like that the thing to be done is to 
capitalize it. Why withhold it from the 
public? They would be interested. Let 
them in on it.” 

“You mean 
prompted. 

A slight frown passed over Hawkins’ 
face. 

“Nothing so crude as that,” he an- 
swered. “I mean publicity.” His face 
glowed with the importance of his subject 
as he continued rapidly: 

“This is an age of publicity. With 
proper handling, you can do anything. 
Even adverse publicity, so-called, has its 
value. Lots of shows round here, for 
example, are crowded to the doors every 
night by a mere suggestion that they are 
not all that they should be. The quickest 
way to kill a man or an idea in this coun- 
try is by a ‘campaign of silence’.” 

Seeing that Gregory did not quite get 
his drift, he went on: 

“Your idea is O. K. It will write up 
well if it is handled right. Moreover, it 
is a little out of the ordinary and—All 
American. That is a popular theme at 
present. : 

He paused and puffed the air full of 
smoke wreaths. In the smoke he could 
see a big story. Kenneth Gregory’s idea 
would be a winner at the present time. 
He, Bill Hawkins, could make it so. 

“Listen,” he said quietly, ‘I have to be 
getting back to the office, so I can’t say 
much now. I put over a big story for the 
boss yesterday. Shot myself to pieces 
over it so the old man’s giving me a week 
off on full pay to take it easy. I want a 
vacation. I’m a fan for fishing and if 
you ll extend an invitation to go back with 
you day after tomorrow and will let me 
muss round on your boats I’ll see if I can’t 
drop on to something that will look good 
in print. I have an idea I can have a few 
of the jobbers round here yelping at your 
heels for fish before I get back. In the 
morning I’ll be off duty. Then I’ll go 
down to Winfield & Camby’s with you. I 
know the boss there and think maybe I 
can get him to talk turkey.” ’ 

Gregory jumped eagerly at Hawkins’ 
suggestion and immediately extended the 
desired invitation. : 

The following morning saw Gregory 
and Hawkins closeted with Mr. DuPont 
of Winfield & Camby, and under the 
warmth of Hawkin’s introduction the 
manager's manner thawed perceptibly 
toward the young cannery owner. 

Noting the change, Gregory hastened 
to take advantage of it and straightway 


advertise?’ Gregory 











put up his proposition. When he had 
concluded, Mr. Du Pont took the floor. 

“In our dealings with our patrons, Mr. 
Gregory,” he began, “we are nothing if 
not frank. Our firm is one of unimpeach- 
able standing which follows as a natural 
result of years of square dealing. We are, 
however, extremely conservative. We 
play, as the saying goes, no long shots. 
Once convinced of the dependability of 
our producers we give them every chance 
to make good and stick by them to the 
limit.” 

The manager removed his nose-glasses 
and polished them carefully before going 
on: 
“T had the pleasure of meeting your 
father, Mr. Gregory. From my observa- 
tion of him he was everything that one 
could expect in a man. But he was con- 
stantly hampered with labor troubles of 
one sort or other. Consequently he was 
unable to operate his plant the way we 
like to see them operate. When we work 
up a trade for a brand we like to be able 
to supply the demand which our money 
creates. If we could believe that you are 
able to make good in this respect we would 
have no hesitation in sending a buyer 
down at once to inspect your pack.” 

“But you do not?” 

Gregory met the man’s eye squarely, 
and the manager looked him over. 

“Yes,” he answered after a moment; 
“for some reason or other I believe I do. 
I think you are working along the right 
lines. So [ll tell you what [ll do. T’ll 
send Mr. Dalton down at once to look 
over your pack. How does that suit you?” 

Gregory’s face clearly expressed his 
satisfaction, and a few minutes later he 
hurried out into the street in a vastly 
relieved state of mind. 

“T’ll meet you here at four o'clock,” 
Hawkins called after him. ‘Then we'll 
go get some things so that I can go down 
to Legonia with you and show Du Pont 
how to can fish.” 

Mid-afternoon saw Gregory’s business 
with the jobbers brought to an unsatis- 
factory end. The dealers showed even 
less interest in his figures as he went on. 
As he came out of the Pacific’s establish- 
ment he brushed against a heavy-set man 
with gray hair who was just going in. 
Gregory muttered a preoccupied “excuse 
me” without glancing at the object of his 
apology. Had he looked at the stranger’s 
face he would not have failed to recognize 
a person just then farthest from his 
thoughts. The small, steel-blue eyes, 
almost snake-like, the straight lips, almost 
cruel, the redeeming dignity of the long 
aquiline nose—Gregory would have 
noted the now familiar features of the 
magnate of Legonia. He might well have 
wondered what business could have 
brought the physician to the jobbing dis- 
trict of Port Sol. 

“Mr. Hawkins has not yet come in,” 
Mr. Du Pont informed him when Gregory 
was back at Winfield & Camby’s. Then 
the manager cleared his throat and beck- 
oned Gregory to his private office. 

“It sometimes happens,” he began 
when the door closed, ‘‘that we are forced 
to change our plans owing to an unex- 
pected event. Since you were here this 
morning I feel that what has happened in 
the interim warrants us in our decision. 
In view of that I will say that for the 
present, we will not send Mr. Dalton as 
we agreed.” 
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The Man at the Top 


Health is the driving power 
which enabled him to arrive. 

Without health, the difficulties 
of your climb to success will be 
multiplied a hundred fold. Do not 
let Pyorrhea be an obstacle to 
achievement. 

Pyorrhea is a disease of the 
gums, but medical science now 
knows how perilous is its menace 
to human vigor. Its infecting 
germs seep into the bloodstream 
through the gums and are carried 
into the body. They weaken vital 
organs, such as the heart or kid- 
neys, and often cause rheumatism, 
anaemia, or nervous disorders. 

Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It begins 
with tenderness and bleeding of 
the gums. Then, the gums recede, 
the teeth decay and loosen, or 
must be extracted to rid the sys 
tem of the germs which breed in 
tiny pockets about them. 


Watch your gums, if you would 
avoid having Pyorrhea. And visit 
your dentist regularly for tooth and 
gum inspection. The maintenance of 
mouth-health requires his skilled 
supervision. 

And use Forhan’s For the Gums. 
Start using it today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 
—if used in time, and used consistent- 
ly. Ordinary dentifrices will not do 
this. Forhan’skeepsthe gums firmand 
healthy, the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet 
your brush in cold water, place a half-inch 
of the refreshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use arolling 
motion toclean the crevices. Brush the grind- 
ing and back surfaces of the teeth. Massage 
your gums with your Forhan-coated brush 
gently at first until the gums harden, then 
more vigorously. Ifthe gums are very tender, 
massage with the finger, instead of the brush. 
If gum-shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions, and consult 
a dentist immediately for special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United States and 
Canada. At all druggists. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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CLOTHES YOU WANT? 


If you have—you aren't a woman! 
If you haven’t—read this: 


Do you get excited—or wistful—or resentful—or just plain determined, 
when you see the first spring bolts of lovely crisp, sweetpea-colored organdy? 
The puffs of dotted swiss? The good-looking linens in peach and flame, and 
raspberry? The mulls and voiles and English prints? 


Why, they’re all so dehghtfully cheap, compared to winter fabrics! They look 
so easy to work with. The colors are so clear and fresh, and young. And you 
can just see the rows and rows of adorable little tub frocks they're going to be— 


If you could only sew! 
Listen! 


Have you two hands? And a nice sharp needle? And three or four empty 
hangers in your clothes closet? Then go right back and buy your pattern. 
Yesterday, maybe, you couldn’t sew. But to-day you can. Because there’s 


DE L TOR 


(Now included with new Butterick Patterns) 


The new word inherits everything that belongs to the two other words that 
mean the most in the style world. Delineator, the magazine. And Butterick, 
the pattern. 


Deltor shows you, step by step, just how the experts would go about it if they 
were to make up the frock from the pattern. 


You can do it yourself and save from soc to $10 on the material alone. 


It sounds too good to be true? Too easy to be possible? Well, 
who would have thought paper patterns practical till Butterick 
invented them! 
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“Why not?” ; 
Mr. Du Pont shoved an evening Times 


across the desk and pointed to a marked 
item appearing therein. 


RIOT AMONG FISHERMEN AT 
LEGONIA. 


This afternoon while the Japanese 
fishermen were peaceably engaged 
with their seine, they were brutally 
attacked by a crew of renegade 
Americans from the Legonia Fish 
Cannery and driven from the beach. 


Gregory read no further. 

“It’s a lie, Mr. Du Pont,” he exclaimed 
hotly. “My men are not the kind who 
pick fights. A few nights ago the alien 
fishermen tried to—” 

Mr. Du Pont raised his hand pre- 
emptorily. ; 

“You may be right,” he said. “But 
I’m not interested. Whatever the merits 
of the case are, the fact remains that you 
are mixed up in a labor brawl with the 
foreigners. As I stated to you this morn- 
ing, we are conservative. And until you 
get matters adjusted amicably with your 
competitors, we do not care to go into the 
question any further.” 

He rose at once, showing the interview 
was at an end. Gregory followed him to 
the door. In the outside office he found 
his friend waiting. Hawkins was in high 
spirits. His smile disappeared, however, 
as he caught sight of Gregory’s face. 

“What's the trouble, Cap?” he asked. 

Gregory walked with him to the street 
before replying. Then he bought a copy 
of the 7imes and the two men read the 
account of the fight with the aliens. 

“What of that?’ Hawkins queried. 
“Your men licked them, didn’t they?” 

“Yes. And it cost me my chance with 
Winfield & Camby. Mr. Du Pont called 
the whole deal off.” 

“The devil he did.” 

Hawkins’ smile returned. 

“Why, the old fool,” he ejaculated. 
“Can’t he see that this will be publicity 
for your brands? Why, darn his crinkled 
old hide, I'll show him. And I'll bet I’ll 
have him eating out of your hand in a 
week.” 

He glanced curiously at the paper. 

“Regular correspondence,” he mut- 
tered, as he noticed the date line of the 
news item. “That means it comes from 
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the little paper down there. What did 
you ever do to Tommy Black?” 

“T don’t even know who he is,” Gregory 
answered. 

Hawkins laughed. 

“He seems to know you all right,” he 
answered. Then he explained: 

“Black is the editor of the Legonia Star. 
A doctor by the name of Rock owns it.” 

“So that’s it!” exclaimed Gregory an- 
grily. ‘“Rock’s damned international 
theories again. But why must it be always 
the peaceable Japanese and the renegade 
Americans. ‘Theories don’t justify lies. 
I’m losing my patience with that old fool.” 

“Cheer up,” cried Hawkins. “We'll put 
a crimp in those theories. We'll Ameri- 
canize these jobbers before we’re through 
with them. And we’ll put Legonia on the 
map in big type. That’s the work cut out 
for me in my vacation at your interesting 
seaside resort.” 

There was more back of Hawkins’ words 
than he allowed the Legonia man to know. 
That afternoon he had been summoned 
into the presence of the managing editor 
of the Times. 

“Have to call off that vacation, Haw- 
kins,” his chief began abruptly. “Got a 
lead on the makin’s of a rattling good 
story from one of the deputies in Slade’s 
office. Old man’d go up in smoke if he 
knew the kid had spilled the beans.” 

The disappointed Hawkins had been 
about to expostulate when the other went 
on: 
“Want you to be ready to start for 
Legonia in the morning. You can make 
believe it’s a fishing trip or anything you 
like. Draw on Perkins for a good expense 
account and come to see me at ten o'clock 
and I'll give you the dope. That’s what 
it is—dope,” and the chief dismissed him 
with a smile. 

Hawkins left the editor’s office with a 
smile of his own. It was not often that 
vacation and work chimed so accurately. 
His friend, Gregory, however, need know 
only the vacation side of the case. The 
story lead that had leaked out of the Cus- 
tom House must be followed up without 
confidences. Gregory doubtless would be 
of service if the occasion came. 

Thus it happened that the reporter did 
not say to his friend from Legonia the 
word that would have crystallized at once 
the vague conjectures of Gregory and 
Dickie Lang regarding the mystery of the 
devil island. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Regular 


Campers 


Some Practical Hints on a Popular Subject 
By E.N. Percy 


IKE most men, I abominate a 
summer resort. Also, like most 
men, I am obliged to make cer- 
tain diplomatic concessions to the 

lady of the house. The result of this com- 
promise has been that for the last few 
years both sides of the family have been 
appeased—we have toured and camped 
in wild, rugged country, satisfying me, 


and we have fared as well and slept as 
comfortably as any woman could wish. 
But we didn’t always do the thing as 
well as we do now. We had to begin, as 
so many do, without a precedent to guide 
us. On our first trip we carried a fearful 
and wonderful outfit. Everything was 
aboard except the piano; and it wasn’t our 
fault that we left it. There wasn’t a square 
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only actual hair 
destroyer.” 
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foot of space left to attach anything to the 
car. It took three hours to set up our first 
We 
had impedimenta enough for a big family, 
including a cookstove, heavy tables, un- 
necessary utensils. Now we usye a little 
hardware and two plates. 

At first, conceding a little to the desires 
of the feminine half of the party, we 
sought companionship on the outskirts of 
resorts. Wild country, away from neigh- 
boring campfires, did not appeal. But 
after chickens and dogs had molested our 
provisions and broken our slumber, and 
work-dodging persons appropriated our 
carefully cut firewood, we learned that we 
were never so safe and happy as in the 
highest and wildest country we could 
reach. And thus by easy stages we be- 
came regular campers, lovers of solitude 
and able to fend for ourselves anywhere. 

What small success we have had in as- 
sembling a workmanlike outfit for forest 
living has come from painful experience. 
The joy of leading a carefree gypsy life 
can be marred by ill-chosen equipment 
just as certainly as it can be made perfect 
by the exercise of care and good judgment. 

On such trips you must make up your 
mind to do considerable work, particularly 
if you are determined to give the women 
members of the party a rest from cooking 
and planning. A woman can become 
pretty much spoiled in camp through be- 
ing permitted to do nothing more stren- 
uous than looking after her own personal 
welfare; but if she is the right sort, she has 
it coming to her for a few weeks a year. 
And you “will feel a new sensation welling 
up within you when you have learned to 
make and break camp like an old-timer, 
cook palatable meals over a campfire, 
organize your camp properly, and stand 
on your own two feet under any emer- 
gency. 


Woods Magic 


Contact with foresters and ancient 
prospectors will give you much lore of the 
woods. The urge of the explorer will 
probably possess you, and you will follow 
rivers to their headwaters, climb the high- 
est peaks, satisfy your curiosity as to what 
lies over the next divide. In this Western 
outdoor country you can find caves full 
of ice in midsummer, lakes where trout 
take your fly as fast as you can play them 
in, valleys of dead craters that resemble 
African villages, prospect holes dating 
from the days of ’49, cool redwood forests 
where leisurely old roads lead you among 
the stately giants to gladden your eyes 
with ever-changing vistas of loveliness. 

You quickly lose your first feelings of 
loneliness or timidity; the quiet of the 


friendly woods relaxes your taut city 
nerves. Here you can—and probably 
will—yell without being examined for 


lunacy, turn handsprings (or as nearly so 
as your years and girth will permit) with- 
out knocking off the plaster or scuffing 
the furniture. You can even depart a 
little from camp and swim, as innocent of 
clothing as in the old boyhood swimming 
hole. 

Some men develop unsuspected talents 
as camp cooks; others never rise above 
mere drudgery. To some the smoke of a 

campfire is incense rising te the Red Gods; 
to others it is an irritating, eye-blinding 
nuisance. Your attitude toward your 
fire as well as your skill in making and 















































maintaining it will have a great deal to do 
with your success as a culinary worker. 
Few men who do not enjoy puttering over 
an open fire make good camp cooks. 
Women, as a rule, do not like their clothes 
and hair smoke-cured; men generally do. 

During the first few days of camp life 
you feel tired; your enthusiasm ebbs. 
Your hands are blistered and burned and 
scratched. You are stung by nettles and 
yellowjackets. You have a feeling of be- 
ing unequal to the task. About the fourth 
day, however, you notice a change; your 
muscles get harder, you cease to miss in- 
door warmth and home comforts, you de- 
velop an insatiable appetite. The lazy 
mechanism of your body gets into action 
and demands fuel, exercise, lots of air and 
cool water. By the end of the first week 
you can bathe in an ice-cold stream and 
really enjoy it. 

In assembling your outfit remember 
that everything must be cut to the mini- 
mum of weight and bulk. You may have 
plenty of room for more equipment than 
you take, but the test for every article in 
your outhit is this: Is it necessary? Unless 
you have daily use for everything in your 
pack, reduce its items to those you can 
not get along without. Aside from add- 
ing weight and bulk, the unnecessary arti- 
cles make extra work for you in packing 
and making camp. [If you are in doubt 
about anything, don’t take it. It will 
probably never be missed. 


What to Wear 


You may wear khaki or an old, easy 
suit into the woods. As more thicknesses 
of clothing are worn in the open, be sure 
of the size of your trouser waist-band be- 
fore you go. Otherwise you may have to 
latch it together with a piece of string. A 
flannel shirt and heavy underwear will 
increase your circumference more than an 
inch. Include a suit of overalls for work 
on the car or about camp. You will find 
that a pair of moccasins are a great com- 
fort after a day of walking in heavy shoes. 

The women in the party should cast 
convention to the winds, if they haven’t 
already done so in their week-end “hik- 
ing” costumes, and wear khaki or woolen 
breeches with woolen golf stockings in 
lieu of puttees or leggins. Skirts are be- 
coming more and more rare on outing 
trips, and once a woman has known the 
freedom and comfort of male attire she 
will forever afterward discard her skirt in 
the wilderness. 

One suit-case should be allowed for 

each member, and each should have a 
sweater and an overcoat. Both heavy 
and light underwear should be taken by 
everybody. The chill of evening in the 
higher altitudes will make warm under- 
wear a joy. Provide good woolen socks 
and stockings, and see that shoes are large 
enough to accommodate the additional 
thickness. Some persons can not endure 
the thought of wool next to the skin, but 
it is the best all round material for all 
weathers. 

There are many good folding camp- 
bed outfits on the market, and many 
styles of sleeping bags. You may take 
your choice. The writer prefers to sleep 
in the car. It costs a little more to have 
the car arranged for this, but it makes the 
most compact system. It reduces the 
labor of making camp, provides a bed that 
is warm underneath, gives protection from 
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insects, is rain tight, and does away with 
the necessity of putting up a tent. Fur- 
thermore, you have all the advantages of 
a double bed with a deep spring mattress, 
because the seat and back cushions are all 
laid flat when the bed is made up. 

A simple grate and a folding oven are 
better than an elaborate stove. You can 
burn any kind or size of wood in a hole 
dug under the grate. In a permanent 
camp it is a good plan to build a rock or 
stick-and-mud foundation about waist- 
high for your cooking fire, thus saving 
your back a lot of bends—and sometimes 
aches. 

Gasoline stoves are handy but not 
advisable for wild country camping, where 
you must make your gasoline go as far as 
possible when it costs fifty cents or more 
a gallon back in the hills—if you can get 
it at all. For emergency use on the road 
you may, if the car is not overloaded, 
carry gas in ten-gallon cases. 

Two light folding card-tables, covered 
with oilcloth, make ideal dining- and cook- 
tables. A wooden camp-stool may be pro- 
vided for each person. The metal ones 
have a tendency to sink in soft ground. 


The Culinary Department 


The pantry should consist of four metal 
boxes of the bread-box type; steel cash- 
boxes a foot wide by a foot deep by a foot 
and one-half long are better. These are 
for your meat, pastries, fruit and vege- 
tables, with a filling in of such foodstuffs 
as butter, shortening, eggs, bread, jellies, 
pickles and other “‘spillable”’ provisions. 
It is very necessary to have a few comesti- 
bles like jelly, honey, spiced pickles and 
so on, to “take the curse off” heavy camp 
meals. 

Put your flours, cereals, sugar, beans 
and similar foods in waterproof muslin 
bags, labeled plainly. Put your coffee 
and tea in tins. Baking powder and spices 
should travel in their original containers. 
There are so many “grub lists” published 
in different outdoor books that you can 
easily make your selection of foods and 
their quantity. ‘Tastes differ widely as to 
camp fare; but all authorities agree in a 
general way as to necessities. Be careful 
not to use the frying pan too much; you 


can bake, roast, boil and broil many of | 


the things you can fry, and you will escape 
the deadly penalties of too much grease. 

All boxes and packages containing food 
must be dust and fly tight. It is well to 
have one ‘“‘cool” box for butter, meat and 
soon. When traveling it should be car- 
ried on the running board where the wind 
can get at it, wrapped in a piece of sacking 
kept wet. A five-gallon canvas bag will 
provide necessary water for camp and 
cooking purposes for one day, and it is not 
necessary to find a stream or spring for 
every night’s stop if the bag and drinking 
canteens are kept filled. Your lunch for 
the road may be prepared at breakfast 
time and carried in the “cool” box en 
route. 

The water bag should hang at the rear 
within the spare tires. A tow rope is 
wound about the bumper rods in front. 
An ordinary army haversack is indispen- 
sable. Hung in the tonneau, it provides a 
handy carry-all for matches, medicine kit, 
tobacco, string, maps, fishing tackle, am- 
munition, camera supplies, portable 
searchlight, log book and other small 
items. A sixteen-inch camp axe and a 
heavy sheath knife should be placed in 





























MOUNT LOWE 


YEAR ROUND RESORT 








Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


OLD MISSION ORANGE 
BALLOON ROUTE EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP TROLLEY TRIP 


Tour of many points of interest 50 miles through Orange Groves 
near to Los Angeles. Greatest journe visiting twelve cities 
for the fare charged in the sort Many Features 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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Better Outdoor Light 


ae find the Quick-Lite Lantern the brightest, 
handiest, most dependable light for camping, fish- 
ing, hunting, boating, auto touring, lawn socials, par- 
ties and for all night ranch work, summer cottage and 
general outdoor use. 


@leman Quick-Lite 


‘The Light of a Thousand Uses” 


300 candle power of brilliance— | Cheapest to use—more than 40 
brighter than 20 old style oil lanterns. hours service per gallon of fuel 
Won’t blow out in the wildest storm. used. Lights with ordinary matches. 





Wind proof, bug proof, storm proof. | Makes and burns own gas from 
Fitted with genuine Coleman high- | common motor gasoline. Can’t spill 
power mantles, the kind that stand fuelor explode. Always ready, In- 
up under continuous bangs, bumps spected, tested and guaranteed. 





Built of brass--will last a lifetime. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 
Dallas Atlant Chi 


and jars. 
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YOSEMITE 
National Park/ 


—in California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park, in California, extends its 
welcome to all travelers to enjoy its 
motor tours, horseback rides, summer 
and winter recreations, seasonal trout 
fishing, mountain climbing with exper- 
ienced guides—and the exceptional beau- 
ty and majesty of its world famous 
natural wonders. 

The new three-day “Y TS” tourof the Park, 
156 miles by rail, and 230 miles by auto stage, 
offers a special attraction this year between 
June 1 and October 1, reaching all main points 
of interest including Merced River Canyon, 
Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, Wa- 
wona Big Trees, and (after June 15) Glacier 
Point, at a cost of only $33.80 for round trip 
transportation from Merced, California, where 
all main line railroad tickets permit free stop- 
over privilege. 

See Yosemite this year. Write today 
for free Illustrated Descriptive Folder. 
Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept.“*S” Yosemite, Calif. 


FREE ——9 
"AGGUIDE TO CALIFORNIA | 


INFORMATION 
RESERVATIONS | 
FOR ALL 
PACIFIC COAST 
HOTELS ¢¢ RESORTS | 


American Stavel Jjureau 
Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
5I7 G0 SPRING §7 O85 PIARKET S7. 











‘ When planning your next Out- 


door trip—don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. 
Its soft air-filled coup is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls to a small light bundle for 
carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in 
the home as well as on camping, motoring 
and yachting trips. 

Write to-day for catalog 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
121 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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the haversack for quick use in building 
fires, cutting branches for mudholes, 
etc. 

The technical equipment of the car 
should include plenty of clothes-line for 
packing, a forty-foot heavy tow-rope, tire 
chains, two extra fan belts, two extra 
spark plugs, two gallons of lubricating oil, 
some one-eighth-inch pipe plugs, a hand- 
ful of small bolts and nuts, some nails, 
thirty feet of soft iron wire, a roll of adhe- 
sive tape, a tire outfit, two spare tires on 
rims, and a full kit of tools for repairing. 
You should have a spark-plug pump or 
power pump of some kind, for in mountain 
travel all the tires lose air and must be 
pumped up about twice a week. 

A post-card size. folding camera is a 
good model, and you should have a tripod 
if you want to get really good pictures. It 
is easy to rig up the shutter with a fish- 
line so as to include yourself in the group. 
Campfire pictures made with a time-ex- 
posure are simple. First set the camera, 
then sit in the picture, watch in hand. At 
the end of three minutes rise and shut off 
the camera. 

Assembling your load on the car is 
something of an art. If four persons are 
traveling, racks are put along the entire 
length of the running boards on either 
side. Your canvas tarpaulins are laid in 
these racks and everything piled in them, 
after which the tarpaulins are folded over 
the top and roped. 

The bedding should be made into one 
or two rolls, tied with ropes. One tar- 
paulin should be about twenty feet square, 
to be thrown over the car at night for pro- 
tection and privacy. Since one of the 
most important parts of camping is com- 
fortable sleeping, provide ample bed 
clothing against the crisp nights in the 
mountains. City people often think that 
they should “rough it” in camp; that they 


should emulate the hardened prospector 
whose outfit consists of little more than a 
blanket and a frying pan. One or two 
nights of discomfort and cold will forever 
dispel this notion. Your vacation will be 
more harmful than beneficial if you do 
not get good sound sleep. 

In making camp try to work systemat- 
ically. Choose a location with an eye to 
good water, danger from fire, danger from 
falling trees or branches. The first move 
in making camp is to stretch a long 
clothes-line. On this hang the coats, 
sweaters, robes, tarpaulins and other 
hangable things. Then get out the wash 
basins, fill the folding canvas bucket with 
water, and get a fire going. Do not make 
the common mistake of building a great, 
roaring fire. A small one, laid with the 
sticks radiating from the center, will con- 
centrate all the flame on the pots and per- 
mit the cook to approach within workable 
distance. While waiting for water to heat 
arrange your grub boxes and bags on the 
folding cooking-table, set up the dining- 
table and chairs, dig a hole for garbage, 
and if there is time, make a start at the 
bed. It is always a good rule to get as 
much as possible of the camp work done 
before the evening meal. You want to 
loaf after eating. 

And then, when the meal is cleared 
away and the fire is built up, and night 
drops down and shuts out everything 
but your little fire-lit circle, you feel a 
wonderful contentment born of the con- 
sciousness that you are equal to what- 
ever may come; that you can manage 
your little establishment; that all is well 
with you and yours. ‘The flame dies; you 
become aware of a healthy weariness; 
you yawn and make for bed, not forget- 
ting to extinguish the fire. How you do 
sleep! The next thing you know it is day- 
light 
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The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








Idaho versus Nebraska 


Q. A former neighbor of mine is now 
in the real estate business in Twin Falls, 
Idaho. He has been after me to come out 
there. I have a good chance to sell out 
here and go to Idaho with about $12,000 
clear, but I don’t know whether he is tell- 
ing the truth or whether I should like it 
out there. Do they really raise five tons 
of alfalfa to the acre? Doesn’t it get very 
hot in the summer? Tell me all you can 
about the country.—A. B. L., McCook, 
NEBRASKA. 


A. The Twin Falls country in southern 
Idaho is reclaimed sagebrush desert, a 
plateau about four thousand feet high 
watered from the Snake river. Its vol- 
canic ash soil is very productive when irri- 
gated and five tons of alfalfa is not at all 
uncommon. The growing season is long 
and the summers are hot, but the absence 
of moisture in the air and the cool nights 
make the summer climate far better than 
the Nebraska brand. But farming condi- 


tions in Nebraska are different from those 
in Idaho and you should look round for 
six months familiarizing yourself with 
local conditions before buying. Write to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, or to the Reclamation Service, 
Washington, D. C., for general informa- 
tion concerning the various big irrigation 
projects in southern Idaho. 


Wants Land to Sell 


Q. Will you kindly put me in touch 
with land owners or real estate concerns 
having properties in considerable areas 
and in suitable locations for development 
and settlement, to be offered for sale to 
persons of middle age with families, now 
resident in the Eastern part of this coun- 
try, who have means and income available 
for time-payments pending the ultimate 
change of location of their homes? 

I am familiar, in a general way, with 
California and Western conditions as to 
soil, climate and available areas deemed 
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suitable for such settlement, have had an 
extensive experience of over twenty years 
in investment and land-development op- 
erations in the east, and an available 
clientele of somewhat substantial number 
in the east and Middle West, most of whom 
I believe can be interested. I am sufh- 
ciently familiar with existing conditions 
throughout the east and Middle West to 
be able to convince a large number of 
homeseekers of the advisability of making 
such investment. 

The land, which I personally will in- 
spect, must have all features necessary to 
profit in cultivation of products of fruits, 
vegetables, stock raising, etc., must be 
arable and easily cultivable, in suitable 
climatic areas and readily accessible to 
available transportation.—J. N. G., New 
York City. 

A. We shall gladly forward letters ad- 
dressed to J. N. G., care Service Bureau, 
Sunset Macazine, San Francisco, Calif. 


Why Stump Land Lies Unused 


Q. I understand that there is a lot of 
logged-over stump land on the Oregon 
coast that is for sale by the big timber 
companies; that it costs considerable to 
clear the land of stumps but that it is 
ideal farm land when once it is cleared. 
If you can inform me on this subject, or 
if you can direct me to a reliable source 
of information I will greatly appreciate 
it—J. A. T., YreKa, Catir. 

A. The logged-off land in the Coast 
Range of Oregon runs into millions of 
acres. On such enormous tracts condi- 
tions of soil, climate, drainage and topog- 
raphy show very wide variation, of course, 
especially because the various bodies of 
this stump land lie in altitudes ranging 
from sea level to three thousand feet and 
more. For your purpose we believe land 
in a low altitude and close to transporta- 
tion and markets would be best. 

There are large areas of logged-off land 
of good average quality along the Colum- 
bia river from Portland all the way to the 
sea. The paved Columbia Highway runs 
along the river from Portland to the ocean, 
paralleling the railroad to Astoria. In 
addition river steamers supply water 
transportation. 

he soil varies from a heavy black loam 
in the river bottoms through a lighter 
sandier loam on the benches to areas that 
are almost pure gravel. Only an exam- 
ination on the spot can determine the soil 
character of any particular tract. 

The climate is moist and rainy for per- 
haps six months, with occasional showers 
in summer. The growing season is long 
and the grass remains green throughout 
the winter. 

The price of stump land varies approxi- 
mately between $7.50 and $50 an acre, de- 
pending upon distances to towns, high- 
ways and railroads. There is so much of 
this logged-off land on the market that 
the buyer can practically name his own 
terms, both as to the first payment and 
the distribution of the balance. 

The big problem, of course, is that of 
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getting the land cleared. The heaviest 
stand of the largest trees is usually found 
on the best land, and the cost of removing 
the gigantic stumps from this land is 
heavy. If it were not for this cost of 
clearing, the bulk of the level or rolling 
acreage of stump land would be under 
cultivation now. This cost is estimated, 
for the district mentioned, at $125 to $176 
per acre and the expense must be incurred 
before cultivation is possible. On desert 
land irrigation must be supplied before 
cultivation is possible, but the irrigation 
works are put in through collective action, 
with state or federal aid or they are built 
by the owners of the land before it is 
turned over to settlers. At present there 
is no pooling of resources among settlers 
on stump land; they receive neither state 
nor federal aid and there is hardly a lum- 
ber company willing to invest the money 
necessary for clearing even a part of its 
cut-over land. Hence the settler has to 
supply the necessary capital. Since with 
equal or smaller cash expenditures he can 
obtain land ready for the plow elsewhere, 
this land having sufficient earning capac- 
ity at the time of purchase to support a 
mortgage, he leaves logged-off land alone. 


Alaska Again 


Q. There are three of us who have been 
tenants round here and are looking for 
homestead. land that we can take up to- 
gether. We have heard that the best 
chance is in Alaska. Is this true? Any- 
thing you can tell us will be a help.— 
T. V. B., Orrumwa, Iowa. 

A. You will find homesteading in 
Alaska discussed at length in the June 
issue of SUNSET, page 100. An Alaskan 
authority points out that the cost of agri- 
cultural products in interior Alaska is too 
high to compete with cheaper-cost prod- 
ucts in the great outside market and that 
therefore the farmer of interior Alaska 
must depend upon the home market. This 
home market is created exclusively by the 
mining industry and is therefore very 
small. From this analysis it appears that 
the number of homesteaders able to make 
a living in interior Alaska is extremely 
small. 


The Tariff, Babies and Mexico 


Q. I am attaching the prospectus of a 
colony of American settlers to be estab- 
lished on the west coast of Mexico. Do 
you think I could make a go of it with 
$1800 in cash? Do you think it would be 
safe to take my wife and baby down 
there?—J. K. F., Rupert, Ipano. 

A. We have no data on agricultural 
conditions on the west coast of Mexico. 
We know in a general way that the oppor- 
tunities to develop cheap irrigated land in 
certain sections are excellent but with the 
American farmers clamoring for a stiff 
tariff, the financial results of a Mexican 
district depending largely upon the Amer- 
ican market are doubtful. Also, it seems 
to us that a man with a wife and baby 
ought to wait a while to make sure of con- 
tinued stability before settling in Mexico. 
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—right now 


thousands of tourists are 
seeing the 


Pacific Northwest 


They are sharing in the joys of 
mountain climbing, cruising, mo- 
toring, yachting, camping, in this 
Evergreen Paradise. 

They know what we mean when 
we speak of the most satisfyin; 
scenic beauty, the most delightful 
impressions. They know why the 
Pacific Northwest offers more in 
the way of genuine outdoor pleas- 
ure—under conditions most con- 
ducive to personal comfort—than 
any portion of America. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have an acquaintance among Visi- 
tors who are seeing the Pacific 
Northwest this summer, ask him 
or her how nearly our claims are 
borne out by the facts. 

Many visitors are stopping at 
Gowman-operated hotels. We 
hope we have made them feel that 
Gowman-operated means the utmost 
in personal service. 

We will cheerfully supply you with 
facts about the Pacific Northwest 
—information about things to see, 
things to do and how to plan the 
most interesting kind of a stay. 
No obligation on your part. 
Please address Mr. Gowman 
personally. 


GOWMAN-OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN 


Managing Director 


HOTEL 
WASHINGTON ANNEX 


WILHARD HOTEL 


Seattle, Washington 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franelseo Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


New York Boston Cincinnati 











Los Angeles, 4th and Main 
Under New Management 
—We cater only to people of 

refinement. 
—Quiet luxury and good taste 
characterize our service. 
—Our rates are reasonable. 
—Our location central. 
—Our cafe unexcelled. 


Good Music 


Boggs Hotel Co. 


Ross N.BOGGS-PRE/IDENT: MANAGER 
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"Tre First THING 
You THINK OF 





Good Tea Has Been Famous 
for Refreshment—Since 2,700 B.C. 


Ridgways Tea, especially, is found today even at the outposts 
of civilization. It is demanded by men and women the world 
over who want relaxation, refreshment—and cheery company. 


Put your lips to a cup of Genuine Orange Pekoe, for instance. 
You will notice distinctly the rare charm of its fragrant aroma 
and lingering flavor. Then, too—immediately, you will feel the 
sustaining, satisfying influence of this better beverage. 


No wonder that nowadays Ridgways Tea is— 
“The First Thing You Think Of”’ 


for true refreshment 


Ridgaays 
Tea 


Sold Exclusively in Airtight Tins 























Ask your Architect— 


Perhaps he is himself a Redwood enthusiast, who delights 
to work in this exceptionally rich and flexible medium. At 
any rate he—or your building contractor or lumber dealer 
—can readily procure for you complete information about 
this most interesting of woods. 

Because of its beauty and variety of tone and grain and 
its easy workability, a growing proportion of the redwood 
cut is going into interior trim—mantels, mouldings, etc. Red- 
wood is also well known, however, for its unequalled resist- 
ance to rot and fire—hence its extensive use for exterior trim, 
siding and shingles,and for tanks and other wood structures 
exposed to the weather or to moist earth. 

Given the freedom which is a necessity for any artist if 





















he is to do good work, your archi- 












tect can achieve an unusual va- 
riety of beautiful effects in red- 
wood, without unusual expense. 
Go to him, or to your building con- 
tractor or lumber dealer—and ask 


- “What about Redwood?” 
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Redwood has no equal for the 
special uses to which it is 
adapted, and for these uses the 
available supply is adequate 
for generations. Meanwhile, 
according to U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice Bulletin 38, merchantable 
second growth redwood is pro- 
duced in less than 60 years by 
natural growth from the stump. 
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Redwood takes a variety of stains and 
waxes exceptionally well, but most 
1] people prefer the natural beauty of 
; the wood illustrated in this 
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The rug on the floor is pattern No. 372. 


“What a charming 


No other low-priced rug so artis- 
tically reproduces the beautiful 
rich tones of fabric rugs as does 
Congoleum. It brings out the 
best in a room and adds greatly 
to its charm. 


Besides being economical, 
Congoleum Rugs are positively 
sanitary—and no trouble at all 
to keep clean. The smooth, 
waterproof surface can be wiped 
bright and clean with a damp 
mop in just a few minutes. 


Women who have bought 
5 


Congoleum Rugs, and have had 


Gold Seal 


ONGOLEUM 
_Art-RuGs 


The 6 x 9 foot size retails at $71.20 


room!” 


more time to themselves because 
of the labor they saved, wouldn’t 
dream of going back to unsanitary 
carpets or fabric rugs with their 
endless drudgery of sweeping and 
beating. 


Congoleum Rugs hug the floor 
—there are never any curled-up 
corners or edges to “kick up” or 
interfere with swinging doors. 

Not only are there patterns 
for every room in the house, but 
sizes to fit every room, from the 
small “odd-corner” sizes to the 
larger room-size rugs. 





Above is shown one of the special small 
rug patterns—No. 244. The 3 x 3 foot 
size retails at $1.80. 

Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 
14x 3 feet $ .9o , 3x 4)4feet $2.75 
3 x3 feet 1.80 3x6 feet 3.65 
The pattern shown in living room, No. 372, 
is made only in the sizes below: 

6 xofeet $11.20 9x 1014 feet $19.10 
7léxofeet 13.65 Qx12 feet 21.85 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


CoNGOLE UM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
‘levelan oston Minneapolis Kansas City 


Dallas St,Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Look for this 


Gold Seal 


There is only one 
grade of Congoleum 
made, and that is 
Gold-Seal Con- 
goleum. It is iden- 
tified by this Gold 
Seal, which is pasted 
on the face of every 
rug. Be sure to look 
for it when you buy. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 











